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Prevent costly losses 
: of calves and lambs 
from Type C 


enterotoxemia 


with 2 new biologics 


_ by Corn States 


ommended for the prevention and 
treatment of Type C enterotoxemia in 


cattle and sheep. 


Supplied: 100 ce. and 250 ee. 


before parturition. 
Supplied: 50 cc. and 250 ce. 


Write for technical mono- 
graph and client literature. 


A NT | Tox [ | N F CLOSTRIDIUM PERFRINGENS 
TYPE C TOXOID 
CLOSTRIDIUM PERFRINGENS 
A whole culture toxoid recommended 
PYPE C ANTEPOXIN for the immunization of pregnant 
A highly potent antitoxin containing cows and ewes to protect their 
a minimum of 1,500 units per ce. offspring from hemorrhagic (Type 
Derived from the blood of horses C) enterotoxemia. This toxoid 
ec. Vaccinate 2 to 4 months = 
in of Clostridium perfringens. Ree- 
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Now! a new approach 
to Ketosis therapy 


Norden Research leads the way 
to more effective treatment 


Practitioners who want better, more consistent re 
sults will find a new era opened in ketosis treat 


ment with INVERTOSE! 


For the first time, fructose and dextrose have been 


blended into a suitable parenteral solution for 
veterinary medicine. The result is INVERTOSE 
approved unanimously by selected practitioners 


in scores of clinical tests in the treatment of ketosis 


and other conditions requiring carbohydrate ther 


apy 
Briefly, INVERTOSE combines the advantages 0! 
both fructose and dextrose. INVERTOSE may be 
administered more rapidly and utilized quicker 
than dextrose alone with less stimulation to the 


pancreas and less tendency for relapse. Yet this 


improved therapy is available at reasonable cost’ 
Order a trial dozen of INVERTOSE to evaluate 
against your present ketosis treatment. Now avai! 
able from your Norden branches and distributors 


12—500 cc vials $11.40 


Here’s how you gain with Invertose: 


INVERTOSE is less likely to produce hypoglycemia and relapse than is 
dextrose because of less pancreas stimulation 

. INVERTOSE contains 25.0% fructose and 25.0% dextrose for better re 
sults 

INVERTOSE provides readily utilizable carbohydrates 


INVERTOSE does not put increased energy requirements upon patients 


as do sodium acetate, sodium propionate, glycerol, etc 
INVERTOSE does not cause metabolic changes as do cortisone or: 
ACTH 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 
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Amino Acids 


¥ 


ealth. 


Each tablet represents Vitamin Bu 
(crystalline) 2 mcg.; Thiamine 
hydrochloride, 1 mg.; Nicotinamide, 
5 mg.; Yeast Protein Digest, 

800 mg. 

Dose (canine) 1 or 2 Vimino 
tablets two to four times daily. 
Administer for three or four days 
following vaccination. 
Notice: Very hygroscopic. 
Protect from moisture, handle as 
little as possible. 

*Trade Mark 


(AMINO ACIDS 


AND VITAMINS) 


(distemper, pneumonia, enteritis, 
etc.) to supplement the diet; increase 


To replace amino acids and vitamins 
lost through disease; hasten 
recovery and aid in restoring the 


patient to health and vigor. 


Littermates given Vimino made 
controls on the same diet, minus 
Vimino. 


To speed the immunologic response 
and replace the amino acids used 


of immunity. 


Pitman-Moore Co. Division of 
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FURACIN 


PREPARATIONS VETERINARY 


A NITROFURAN PRODUCT 


Wide-Spectium Antibacterial Agent 


pus, BLOOD, troumatic wounds vaginitis 


MILK and burns metritis 
ulcers retained placenta 
SERUM fistulas otitis ki 
gangrene pink eye 
eczema bovine mastitis 4 


porcine necrotic enteritis 


HOW SUPPLIED Topical 


Furacin Solution Veterinary 0.2% —rubber stoppered bottles of 
500 cc., for use in mastitis. Also 1 pt. and 1 gal. bottles with screw caps. 


Furacin Dressing Veterinary 0.2% —4 oz. and |} Ib. jars. 


Furacin Dressing Veterinary with Anesthetic 0.2% (butacaine 
sulfate 0.5%)—1 Ib. jars. 


Furacin Suppositories Veterinary (large) 0.4%. —box of 12, 
20 Gm. each, foil wrapped. 


Furacin Soluble Powder Veterinary (0.2 °%/)—10 Gm. plastic 
“puff” bottles. 


Furacin Ear Solution Veterinary (0.2% )—dropper bottles of | fl. oz. 


Furacin-Penicillin Gel Veterinary (2° Furacin and 13,333 units 
procaine penicillin G per cc.)—rubber capped vials of 100 cc.; 
applicator tubes of 7.5 cc., boxes of 12. 


COnal_ 


Write for booklet ond prices. Exclusive distributors to the veterinary profession: 
Furacin preparations are more 


e economical in quantity lots. 
Furaspor,® another nitrofuran product, inc. 


is available for treatment of New Yorw 18, N. Y. 
dermatomycoses, such os ringworm. 
Supplied in 1 pt. and 1 gal. bottles. CANADA... Austin Laboratories, Lid. 


Guelph 


Furacin (brand of nitrofurazone N.N.R.) and Furaspor, trademarks reg. U.S. Pac, Off., Eaton Laboratories Inc. 
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for Veterinary Use 


another product by 


Sterile Aqueous Suspension 


Cortisone Acetate 


| 
tate. 
jomene 29 


20 cc. 
25 mg. per cc. 


Cortisone acetate is a potent 
hormonal substance influcne 
ing the biochemical behavion 
of most, if not all, tissues ol 
the body. Veterinarians who 
plan to use cortisone acetate* 
are invited to write for the in 
formative booklet prepared by 
the Upjohn Department ot 
Veterinary Medicine. 


“reasons for using: 
1. reported highly effective in 
ketosis. 

2. striking results reported in 
theumatoid arthritis. 

3. benchicial effects seen in the 
treatment of certain skin con- 
dlitions. 

4. proven very valuable in ex- 
ternal inflammatory eve con 
ditions. 


Upjohn | for the veterinarian 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE «THE UPJOHN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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FOR STIMULATING ANIMALS DURING\UNDUE STRESS 


Primary ketosis of dairy cows 
(if glucose therapy is utilized)* 


Dehydration 


] Fever toxemias 

| 7 Exhaustion or fatigue 
. Pre- and postoperative support 
Management of convalescence 


Cachexia 
*Dynamone (Armour) cannot be con- 


sidered as a replacement for Adreno- 
mone in severe cases of primary ketosis. 


therapeutic action 


An efficient and economical physiological stimulant, containing 100 U.S.P. units 
of ACTH in a 50% glucose solution. Dynamone (Armour) provides the animal 
with a two-fold source of energy (1) REPLACEMENT THERAPY glucose being an 
immediate available energy source. 


(2) STIMULANT THERAPY — ACTH serves as a stimulant for adrenals providing 
the entire spectrum of gluco-corticoids (compound E-and F-like steroids) which in 


turn accelerate the conversion of fat and protein to glucose and glycogen. 


Dynamone (Armour) maintains the blood sugar concentrations at normal or 
above normal levels for eight or more hours and is four or more times as effective 
as glucose alone in maintaining blood sugar levels. 


Package information: Dynamone (Armour) is available 
in cartons containing 6 and 12 x 500 cc. bottles. 


Veterinary Laboratories 


A Division of Armour and Company 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Veterinary Medical Activities 


= = 


— 


— 


— 
— 


* Dr. W. Webster, director, Division of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture and Stock, Brisbane, Australia, was a visitor at the AVMA office in 
October. He had been in the United States for about two months visiting points 
of veterinary interest. 


— 


* * * 


* President A. H. Quin, Editor-in-Chief W. A. Aitken, and Assistant Executive 
Secretary Kingman attended the meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
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Cn) ciation in Omaha, November 10-12. 
* * 
r)))) J * Five French and two Belgian officials visited the AVMA offices during Octo- 
yi ) ber. These men are in the United States to study practices and regulations related 


to sanitary milk production, processing and distribution, and to the prevention 
and control of animal diseases, tuberculosis, brucellosis, and mastitis. The group 
was composed of both veterinarians and milk sanitarians. 


— 


* * * 


* Committees meeting at Associatien headquarters during November were - 
Motion Pictures and Television, November 15; Committee on Ethics, November 
19; Committee on Veterinary Supply Problems, November 20; Council on Edu- 
cation, November 21 and 22; Committee on Scientific Exhibits, November 28; 
and Research Council, November 28 and 29. 


+ * * 


* The AVMA Emergency Advisory Committee met in Washington, November 
18. Assistant Executive Secretary Kingman attended the meeting representing 
the central office staff. 


* * 
* Three veterinarians from Germany, Drs. Kurt Hubner, Karl Ohly, and Car! 
E. P. Schultz, visited the AVMA offices during October. These men were in the 
United States to observe our methods of control and eradication of livestock 
diseases and sanitary inspection of meat and dairy products. 


A = 


* * * 


* Twenty-five officers of the Army and Air Force Veterinary Corps attending 
the Dairy and Meat Hygiene School at the Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, visited 
Association headquarters on Oct. 13, 1954. Members of the AVMA staff spoke 
to the group on the organization and activities of the Association and other pro- 
fessional matters. 
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Smooth INDUCTION 


Yo BS ee,” 


Enhanced 
RELAXATION 


INTRAVENOUS GENERAL ANESTHETIC 


MYOTAL Warren-Teed offers three-stage benefits in 
all surgical and orthopedic procedures . . . “affords 
definite advantages over the use of sodium pento- 
barbital alone.’’* 
Smooth Induction with minimized excitation and muscle 
spasm. 


Enhanced Relaxation is Myotal’s new “plus” factor .. . 
particularly desirable effect on skeletal muscles . . . pre- 
vents extrusion of viscera. 


Quiet recovery, prevents traumatic injury, undisturbed 
dressings, smooth return to consciousness without excitation. 


WARREN-TEED MYOTAL — each cc. of 

MYOTAL intravenous sterilized solution pro- 
REPRINT mailed on request vides optimally proportioned Pentobarbital 
... “Myotal in 319 Cases”, Sodium 64 mg. (1 gr.) and Warren-Teed 
Ensly R. Storey, D. V. M., SINAN (mephenesin) 32 mg. (2 gr.). In 
North Am. Vet. 34:865, Dec. 100 cc. viol . . . dosage to desired anes- 
1953. thetic effect. 


SOLD ONLY to Graduate Veterinarians 
METICULOUSLY MANUFACTURED for large and small animals 


WARREN-TEED 


THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * CHATTANOOGA 
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DeLeV Removes Doubt About Serum 
(Standard 10 cc Dose Anti-Hog Cholera Serum) 


Field tried and proven on over 1,000,000 


hogs with maximum results. 


Experimental tests to date have shown 
that immunity established by D°L*V will 
persist for the average lifetime of the Hog. 


DIAMOND: LABORATORIES 


Hog Cholera 


Vaccine 

DeLeV Modified Live Virus 
Does Not Spread Hog Cholera Vacuum Dried 
Produces Solid Immunity Porcine Origin 


Standard Dosage (2 cc. of D.L.V.—I0 cc. of Serum) 

Protects Pigs Before Weaning 

@ Available in 5 Dose — 10 Dose — 20 Dose and 50 Dose Packages 
© For further information contact your local veterinary distributor . 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES is momes, 
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Modern nutrition has done wonders 
for our youngsters...and now it’s doing 
the same for our pets 


ODAY’S CHILDREN are the health- 
ever, thanks largely to in- 
creased knowledge of diet. This 
knowledge can work for our dogs as 
well...and does in Friskies Dog Food. 
Friskies contains every food element 
dogs are known to need for complete 
nourishment. No “extras” needed. 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE: Thee Frisk- 
ies formula has been tested and 
checked with generations of dogs of 
every type at the Friskies Research 
Kennels on the famous Carnation Milk 
Farms. It is backed by 50 years’ expe- 
rience in animal nutrition. 
FRISKIES MEAL is the type of food 
fed by 9 out of 10 kennel owners, It 
is rich in meat protein...and contains 


TO, 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY [ 


19 individual ingredients for an eco- 
nomical, balanced diet at every meal. 
Dogs love its delicious “meaty” flavor! 
FRISKIES CUBES is the same famous 
formula, It comes in crunchy bite-size 
morsels that exercise teeth and gums. 
Feed as is—no mixing required, Noth- 
ing to add—not even water, 

FEED EITHER or both. You'll find 
them wherever dog foods are sold. 


CARNATION MILK 
ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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... Yes, there are about 22,500,000 dogs 
in the United States today. And about 75% 
of these dogs are fed some kind of commer- 
cial dog food. 

However, not only does the amount of 
commercial dog food fed each dog vary day 
by day, but this food often varies in degree of 
nourishment, palatability and assimilability. 
In individual brands, these factors may vary 
even from feeding to feeding. 

It seems to us that the question of a better 
standard of nourishment for America’s canine 
millions should concern dog-food manufac- 
turers as seriously as it does veterinarians. 

Here, at Gaines—in our plant, laboratories 
and research kennels—there is a continuous 
program of quality control, testing and im- 
provement-research to maintain what we be- 


DOGS! 


lieve to be the highest standards possible in a 
modern dog food. The result is. . . 


Homogenized Gaines Meal 


A special Gaines process has combined in- 
gredients'of the Gaines formula into appetiz- 
ing granules. These granules contain uniform 
amounts of every food element dogs are 
known to need . . . and are more assimilable, 
more palatable, far easier to feed! This uni- 


- formity is guaranteed in every package, every 


feeding, every mouthful! 

Gaines Homogenized Meal is our answer 
to the need for a higher standard of dog nu- 
trition. It is the answer of many veterinarians 
whose recommendations have helped make 
Gaines America’s largest-selling dog meal. 

We hope it is your answer, too! 


EVERY INCH of a Dag 


Ga n p C HOMOGENIZED DOG MEAL 


A Product of General Fooas 
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1. ERYTHROTIL (in beaker ot 
left) and ordinary petrolatum- 
base ointment are dropped in 
water. ERYTHROTIL starts to 
disperse immediately. (Methy- 
lene blue added to make ac- 
tion visible.) 


2.15 minutes later 
ERYTHROTIL continues rapid 
dispersion. This affords greater 
distribution of drugs for better 
action in remote parts of 
gland. 


3.12 hours loter ERYTHROTIL 
is completely dispersed. Spe- 
cial agent in base, however, 
delays absorption of drugs so 
action is sustained for 24 hours 
or more. 


controls 


4. 24 hours later Petrolatum- 
base ointment still not dis- 
persed. Rapid and complete 
dispersion of ERYTHROTIL 
means quick, effective action 
at deep infection sites. 


resistant 


mastitis You find ERYTHROTIL—a potent combination of erythro- 
mycin and streptomycin—especially effective in combating 
resistant staphylococcic, streptococcic and mixed mastitis 
infections. 
infect vons In broad clinical trials— 
ERYTHROTIL controlled staphylococci in 79% of cases. 
ERYTHROTIL effected bacteriological cures in 81% of all 
staph and strep cases. 


ERYTHROTIL’s specially designed new base is extremely fluid 
(even when subjected to cold), completely milk-miscible 
and nonirritating. The base is easily dispersed and the drugs 
are released more readily than with other ointments. 


In single-dose 7.5-Gm. tubes, boxes of 12. Each tube con- 
tains 200 mg. erythromycin and 200 mg. 0 
streptomycin. Order your supply today. 


® Erythromycin-Streptomycin Ointment, Abbott 


409 86 
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Safeguards vision in ocular disease 


ACETATE 
CORTISONE ACETATE, MERCK) 


CASE HISTORY: A 24-pound, 4-year-old Cocker 
Spaniel affected with panophthalmitis was effec- 
tively treated with intramuscular CoRTONE. Injec- 
tions of 25 mg. were given every eight hours for 
48 hours, then every 12 hours for one day, 
followed by once daily. In 48 hours, temperature 
had returned to normal and resorption of the 
staphyloma had occurred. Only a very insignificant 
area of karatitis remained when treatment was 
discontinued at the end of the fifth day.! 
CorRTONE produces striking improvement in 


therapy is often desirable in disease of the anterior 
segment but refractory cases and disease of the 
posterior segment are best treated with systemic 
administration. 


1. J.A.V.M.A. 108:304, May, 1951. 
OTHER INDICATIONS: Bovine ketosis: extensive 


burns, allergic dermatoses, and rheumatoid arthri- 
tis in dogs, cats, cattle and horses. 


SUPPLIED: Saline Suspension of CoRTONE Acetate 


most cases of inflammatory eye disease. Topical = Veterinary: 50 mg. /cc., vials of 10 cc. 
CORTONE is the registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its pioneer brand of cortisone. 
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Do you know?... 


more and more veterinarians 
are now using 


& 


Ideal THERAPEUSIS is obtained with one vial — ample 
dosage for any PROPHYLACTIC injection with one vial 


Many doctors report* exceedingly favorable results 
both PROPHYLACTICALLY and THERAPEUTICALLY in the 
control of Hard Pad disease 


Distemperoid Virus “Viablized” FROMM is proving to be the 
choice of doctors for protection against canine distemper when 
used either PROPHYLACTICALLY or THERAPEUTICALLY. 
Continuing reports also show a growing preference for this 
vaccine for its effectiveness in the control of Hard Pad disease. 
Now supplied in 75 mg. vials with diluent, one dose of Distem- 
peroid Virus is sufficient for inoculation. ADMINISTER IT 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 


* Signed reports in Laboratory files at Grafton 
@® Sold only to Qualified Graduate Veterinarians 
@® Available in one dose and 10 dose packages 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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LABORATORIES 


GRAFTON, WIS., U.S.A. 
PHONE CEDARBURG 811 
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A sweetly with straw and 
warmed by the breath ef farm ani- 
mals. Behind was the manger, pelished 
bright with hay, until it gleamed as 
an altar—the birthplace of the Lord.” 

+ In rural communities today, farm 
animals are still the symbols of fruit- 


fulness and progress...and to the men 
who offer their prefessional skill to ~ 
the safeguarding of animal health, the 


NLC label stands as the symbol of 


tested pharmaceuticals and biologicals. 
At this season of good will, it gives 
us pleasure to wish you a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and again extend 


our pledge of exclusive service te the 


profession in a prosperous New Year] 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


NATIONAL 


LABORATORIES . 


CITY: 


3 ton 

to an old stable back of 
the Inn. “It was bedded 


Finest Buy Ever! 


Now you can have a new “‘Life Time’’ Stainless Steel Table at 
lowest cost possible. New exclusive features guarantee the 
greatest value offered in a combination Operating and Exam- 
ination Table. 

Patented ‘‘Corner Compensators"’ on base positively eliminate 
wobble and uneveness of table (corrects up to %” per corner). 
Each compensator has a quarter ton capacity, and insures a 
37” height operating level. Cast rectangular steel base covers 
greater area for proper balance and stability. 

Mirror finish stainless steel top is reinforced, sanitary, and 
everlastingly attractive. Combination of stainless steel top and 
triple chrome-plated steel parts promises “‘life time'’ service. 
Materials and workmanship are fully guaranteed. 


STANDARD MODEL — Stainless Steel Top, Black Enamel Base, 


Chrome-plated Column $129.50 
DELUXE MODEL — stainiess Steel Top, Chrome-plated Base, 
Chrome-plated Column $149.50 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. 


Table Division (NA) 
Morenci, Michigan 
Ship at once by freight, f.o0.b. Morenci, one “Life Time"’ Stain- 
less Steel Top Table as indicated below: 
Standard — $129.50 Deluxe — $149.50 
CASH remittance in full, less 5% for cash 
€.0.D. (25% down payment required} 


NAME. 
STREET ADDRESS_ 


NEW “LIFE TIME’’ 
STAINLESS STEEL 
VETERINARY TABLE 


f.o.b. Morenci 


NEW EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


Reinforced all stainless steel top. 
Patented “Corner Compensa- 
tors’’ automatically levels table 
on any floor. 

Positive locking adjustment in 
twelve positions from five to 
eighty-five degrees. 

Extra large x60” top 
surface. 

Chrome-plated single pedestal 
column. 

Hardware of chrome-plated 
brass. 

Rounded corners on table top 
— all obstructions eliminated. 
Chrome-plated spring steel tie 
rods with polished aluminum 
adjustable ties. 

Designed for maximum effici- 
ency. Combines advantages of 
split or vertical top table. 

Top tilts to vertical position for 
storage in small area. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
FAVORITE SUPPLIER 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
OF BOTH MODELS 


Bonk reference: First State 
Savings Bonk, Morenci, Mich. 
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When local anesthesia 
must be “QUICK and 


of LONG duration 


... reach for Xylocaine, the anes- 
thetic well-established among 


physicians and dentists 


. . . now available for the first time 


for VETERINARY use. 


Pronounced Xi lo’ cain 


(Brand of lidocaine hydrochloride) 


Distributed to the veterinary 
profession exclusively by 


FORT DODGE 


s In small- and large-animal practice, this effective 
local anesthetic fills a long-felt need. Xylocaine is 
unusually rapid in action, provides anesthesia of 
longer duration than equal concentrations of pro- 
caine hydrochloride. Potent, highly stable and its 
anesthetic effect well within clinical ranges of Supplied in 0.5% and 
2% aqueous solutions, 


each without epine- 
Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. phrine or with epine- 


phrine 1:100,000. In 
packages of five 50 cc. 
vials. 


tolerance. For injection or topical use. Fort Dodge 


AS'TIRA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 
"U.S. Potent No. 2,441,498 
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"The records of old Butterfat Miss* tell 
what kind of a job Via-D-Mineral is 
doing for daity cows” — vecerinarian for western 


Western Glow Butterfat Miss is the world’s 
best in the Guernsey breed — the world’s new 
champion Guernsey milk and butterfat pro- 
ducer for her age. Her record is a tribute to 
the careful breeding, scientific management, 
sound feeding and veterinary supervision 
maintained by her owners, Ben and Jake 
Friedrichs. According to the veterinarian for 
Western Glow Farms. Inc., “We started the 


OD ibs ng? 


VIA-D-MINERAL, 
containing 64.000 USP 
units of vitamin Do per 
pound, is generally fed 
to dairy cattle, but is 


4-f d animals. i SUPPLEMENT 


64,000 & 
Units 
ov 


Glow Farms, Inc., Bow, Wash. (name on request) 


*WORLD’S CHAMPION 
GUERNSEY-Butterfat Miss 
sets a new world’s record with 
21,573 Ibs. of milk and 1095 
Ibs. of butterfat in 365 days, 
2X, fog her age of 1312 years. 


Western Glow herd on Via-D-Mineral in 
January, 1950. The Friedrichs fed it, off and 
on for 2 years, but only to the milk string. 
Early in 1952, they made Via-D-Mineral a 
definite part of their entire feeding program 

the records of old Butterfat Miss tell 
what kind of a job Via-D-Mineral is doing 


for good dairy cows.” 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Dependable supplement feeds 


since 1915 
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discovered 


and developed 


by Pfizer 


TETRACYCLINE-VET INTRAMUSCULAR 
100 mg., 2.5 Gm., and 5.0 Gm. 
TETRACYCLINE-VET CAPSULES 

100 mg., in bottles of 100; 

250 mg., in bottles of 16 and 100. 
TETRACYCLINE-VET INTRAVENOUS 


250 mg., 500 mg., 1.0 Gm., and 2.5 
Gm. with Water for Injection, U.S. P. 


Tetracycline -Vet woes with you on calls for 


effective treatment of a wide range of diseases 
in all domestic animals... fora rapid response 
in susceptible infections. 


sold only to veterinarians 


— 

\ 

PFIZER 
INTRAMUSCULAR 

Department of Veterinary Medicine LABORATORIES. Brooklvn 6. N_Y. 
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Formerly 
Peebles Dog-Kit 


e For underweight, ailing or old dogs 
e For bottle feeding and weaning pups 
e For conditioning any dog 


Peebles DOG MILK formula is 
designed expressly for canines 
and other carnivores: high in fat, 
low in lactose, amply fortified 
with vitamins and minerals. 


CONCENTRATED—JUST ADD WATER DOGS LIKE PEEBLES 
Sold by Veterinarians and Pet Shops 


For guaranteed analysis write 


Western Condensing Company 


BOX 621-C + PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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LOW PHOSPHORUS 


breeding herds average 
346.7 Ibs. calf weight per cow 


ADEQUATE PHOSPHORUS 


breeding herds average 
429.4 Ibs. calf weight per cow 


Why today’s beef supplements need 


a HARDER WORKING phosphate 


00 littke phosphorus in the ration 
T often penalizes cattlemen through 
breeding failures, smaller calf crops 
and below-average weaning weights. 
One reason: roughages and pastures in 
many areas don’t supply enough phos- 
phorus, month in and month out, to 
maintain the cow and produce a healthy, 
vigorous calf. 

In college feeding trials in New 
Mexico,* cows on typical phosphorus- 
deficient pasture were fed 9 to 14 Ibs. 
of dicalcium phosphate a year. These 
cows averaged 82.7 lbs. more calf 
weight per cow at weaning time than 
control cows receiving no phosphorus 
supplement. In Texas.t cows fed sup- 
plemental phosphorus weaned 39° 
more calves than controls on deficient 
rangeland. Calves from the phosphorus- 
supplement group averaged 69 Ibs. 
heavier at weaning. 


To help assure maximum production 
and reproduction benefits through 
better feeds today. International Miner- 
als has developed 20/FOS — a dynam- 
ic. high-purity phosphate for feed 
manufacturers. 

New 20/FOS provides from 2 to 10 
times more usable phosphorus per lb. 
than unprocessed phosphates. It is low 
in fluorine and other impurities that 
can depress feed performance. As a 
result, 20/FOS is safe for all feeds — 
promotes higher production, better re- 
production and better health in both 
beef and dairy herds. 


*Vew Mexico College Bull. 282, 1941, 
tU.S.D.A. Bull. 856, 1943. 


DYNAMIC DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates ¢ General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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JUST PUBLISHED... 
FOR YOUR CAT-OWNING CLIENTS 


Newest, most complete 


and authoritative popular 


guide to cat care and 


feeding ...40 pages, 


beautifully illustrated 


by 
ROBERT L. STANSBURY, 


Head of Arroyo Animal Hospital, Pasa- 
dena. California. Member of the Com- 


mittee on Feline Medicine. Surgery and 


CONTENTS Nutrition of the American Animal 
Why a cat? Some reasons for owning a cat. The ee i 
ane 
cat for vou. Characteristics and breeds. Care and — 
nd, MRS. SILAS H. ANDREWS 


Feeding. Preventive Medicine. Breeding. Shows 
6 6 Noted Cat Breeder, 


President, Cat Fanciers’ Federation 


LIVELY—AUTHORITATIVE—PROFESSIONALLY SOUND 


latest research. Directions for care in case of 


“KITTENS AND CATS” was written especially for 
Coast Fisheries, makers of Puss ‘n Boots Cat — illness or accident are limited to first aid: pro- 
Food. by a veterinarian, in collaboration with — fessional veterinarian services are urged if need 
a nationally known cat breeder, It provides — is indicated. This exclusive, authoritative and 
useful book cannot be purchased in book stores. 


eat owners with helpful information based on 


A FREE SUPPLY IS AVAILABLE, WITH SPACE FOR YOUR IMPRINT 


We will send 25 copies of “KrrreNs AND cats” — each to cover cost of postage and handling. 


without charge to any veterinarian requesting — Space is available on back cover for professional 
them on a professional letterhead, Additional imprint. For your supply. please write to coast 
risHekies, pert. M, Wilmington, California. 


copies are available at the special price of 10c 


= PUSS ‘N BOOTS IS MADE FROM WHOLE FISH 


n ‘BOOTS e, ideal balance of life-giving nutrients. Tasty 
‘cay 42 3 cereals are added for all-round nutrition. 
You can recommend it with confidence to 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING CAT FOOD . your cat-owning clients. 
... ADDS THE PLUS IN HEALTH, BEAUTY, VIGOR 


Cont Fichertes, Div. of The Quaker Oats Co., Wilmington, Calif. 
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SPEED OF KILL plus DETERGENCY 


Makes KORE the disinfectant of 


choice for a// surgical procedures 


For all surgical procedures, KORE is the 
antiseptic and disinfectant of choice. 
Use KORE for preparing the surgical 
site, for sponging body tissues, and for 
syringing minor wounds. 


KORE combines the many requirements 
for good surgical aseptic practice into 
_ one product. KORE’s quaternary 
ammonium base* is buffered so as to be 
safe for body tissues and open wounds 
when diluted as directed. KORE’s syn- 
ergistic action provides extremely fast 
kill against a wide range of pathogenic 
micro-organisms. KORE’s marked deter- 
gency provides the required cleaning 
action. 


Using KORE is simplicity itself! Merely 
mix | tablespoonful in a quart of water 
for use as a pre-operative skin disinfect- 
ant. Use 1 tablespoonful in a gallon of 
water for use on open wounds and body 
tissues. 


KORE is a powder, economical to buy, 
easy to store, and quick to mix both in 
the office and in the field. KORE solu- 
tions are clear and non-staining; they 
may be kept indefinitely without losing 
strength. 


KORE comes in convenient 11-pound 
tins, or in 25, 50, and 100-pound drums. 
It is available from dealers throughout 
the United States. 


* Para tertiary octy! phenoxy ethoxy ethy! dimethy! benzyl! ammonium chloride. 


OISTRIBUTED BY 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


114-12 STREET 


KING RESEARCH, 
BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 


INC. 
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A NAME FOR 
QUALITY AND ACCURACY 
IN PHARMACEUTICALS 


ARNOLD CALF SCOUR VITAFORM 
PREVENT CALF SCOURS 


Always a favorite treatment 
Now also preferred as a prophylactic 


It is reported that Diarrhea is the chief cause of baby calf 
loss up to 10 days of age. To help prevent this loss, prescribe 
Arnold Calf Scour Vitaform for every calf — from birth 
through the first few days of its life. 


This effective Arnold Pharmaceutical supplies the much 
needed Vitamin A and D requirements as well as B complex 
vitamins, In addition, the other ingredients including the 
new, potent phthalylsulfacetamide, afford a high degree of 
protection against infection by bacterial invaders commonly 
causing scours. 


Arnold Calf Scour Compound may be administered with the 
same outstanding effectiveness where high potency vitamin 
therapy is not required. When too late for prevention, Arnold 
Calf Scour Vitaform or Calf Scour Compound are still favor- 
ites for treatment — with graduate veterinarians everywhere. 


ARNOLD LABORATORIES 


C.S. Vitaform, 350 cc. 1 Doz. 3 Doz. 12 Doz. 
Low Unit Cost... $ 1.17 $ 1.11 $ 0.98 
@... 14.00 39.90 140.00 

C.S. Compound, 350 cc. 
Low Unit Cost... $ 0.67 $ 0.64 $ 0.56 
@... 8.00 22.80 80.00 


Clip this coupon, fill in, and maii to Arnold Laboratories for 
your new Arnold Catalog . . . free of charge. 
Name 


Address 


ORDER TODAY 


LABORATORIES 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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A rumen inoculum supplying 


the largest variety of viable 


natural rumen microorganisms 


e-eenow fortified with dried 


yeast U.S.P. and peptones, 


which stimulate the organisms 


to faster multiplication for 


increased cellulolytic activity. 


An informative report on this latest 
development of Fort Dodge research : 
appears in the current issue of the 

Bio-Chemic Review. Bovinoculum is 

— in 5 Gm. and 25 Gm. cap-tabs 

and in powder form—75 Gm. and 450 Gm. 

jars. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


FORT DODGE 
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The Responsibility of State and Federal Agencies in the 
Improvement of Poultry Vaccines 


EDWIN P. JOHNSON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; ROBERT P. HANSON, Ph.D.; 
ARNOLD S. ROSENWALD, D.V.M., M.S.; HENRY VAN ROEKEL, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


IN 1952, less than ten years after the dis- 
ease was first recognized in this country, 
approximately 450 million doses of New- 
‘“astle disease vaccines were sold in the 
United States. 

Unsatisfactory results, which have continued to 
follow the use of a significant proportion of these 
vaccines, revealed the inadequacies of the present 
program of testing and licensing. This is illustrated 
by several extracts from reports given at the 1953 


meeting in Chicago of the Interregional Advisory 
Committee on Newcastle Disease and Other Res- 
piratory Diseases of Poultry. “We were unable to 
demonstrate chronic respiratory disease in several 
commercial vaccines because of the presence of 
penicillin-resistant contaminants.” ‘Bacteria were 


isolated even from the vaccine diluent.” “Pullorum 
organisms were isolated from vaccines.” “Out- 
breaks of pullorum occurred in vaccinated flocks 
that were previously clean.” “Vials of live vaccines 
obrained on the market had virus titers ranging 
from 10° down to no detectable titer.” “A killed 
vaccine was found to lack immunogenicity.” 

The leading role played by experiment stations 
at this meeting in defining the deficiencies of vac- 
cines is a logical one since almost all of the New- 
castle disease vaccines now produced in the United 
States are produced with strains isolated and char- 
acterized by research workers in the experiment 
stations (Beaudette, Beach, Johnson, Brandly, Jung- 
herr, Hitchner, Moses, and Van Roekel). It is not 
surprising that the technical committees, composed 


This report was prepared by the Interregional Subcom- 
mittee on Vaccine Fvaluation of the Interregional Advisory 
Committee on Newcastle Disease and Other Respiratory 
Diseases of Poultry and in consultation with members of 
the regional committees. Present members of the subcom- 
mittee are: Drs. E. P. Johnson, Blacksburg, Va.; R. P. 
Hanson, Madison, Wis.; A. S$. Rosenwald, Davis, Calif.; 
and H. Van Rockel, Amherst, Mass.; former members are: 
Drs. E. R. Doll, Lexington, Ky.; and S. B, Hitchner, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 


of men from the experiment stations, are concerned 
about minimum standards to insure a reasonably 
satisfactory performance of virus vaccines. 

Creation of technical committees for the study 
of Newcastle disease in the four regions of the 
United States—North Central, Northeastern, South- 
ern, and Western—was an important step in state 
and federal cooperation. It recognized the lack of, 
anc need for, coordinated planning of research 
and the deficiencies in the exchange of research in- 
formation which have resulted in repetition, du- 
plication, and also neglect of broad areas of knowl- 
edge and of important problems. The appointment 
of a subcommittee to prepare recommendations for 
improving standards for Newcastle disease vac- 
cines was another step in the search for closer and 
more productive cooperation. 

This paper is a result of subcommittee efforts. 
It attempts to analyze the validity of the basis of 
the current regulations and rules, it proposes basic 
changes, not necessarily in the specific regulations, 
rules, or requirements, but in the methods of pro- 
mulgatine them. Suggestions are made which it is 
felt would benefit the livestock industry most by 
laving a more solid, realistic, and factual founda- 
tion for testing the relative worth of older prod- 
ucts and especially for assessing the need for, and 
the merit of, new products. 

The people and their legislative bodies recog- 
nized the need for regulation of the production and 
sale of vaccines for animals about 1911. In 1913, 
Congress provided for federal inspection, regula- 
tion, and licensing of all concerns engaged in pro- 
ducing, for interstate sale, vaccines intended for 
animal use. A similar law providing for regula- 
tion of human vaccine production had been passed 
in 1902. The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which was charged 
with the responsibility for regulation of animai 
vaccines, delegated this responsibility in 1920 to a 
special division, Virus-Serum Control, now the Bi- 
ological Products Section of the Animal Inspection 
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and Quarantine Branch of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the U. S. D. A. 


LICENSING NEW VACCINES 


The applicant who wants to manufac- 
ture and sell a vaccine submits to the Bio- 
logical Products Section a protocol which 
describes his product, the strain of infec- 
tious agent used, the methods of manufac- 
ture, and the procedures for testing. Test 
results, showing the potency of his product, 
are given with evidence for the adequacy 
and the harmlessness of the new product. 
Presently, the data provided by the manu- 
facturer is the basis for justifying the re- 
quest for a license for the product. On the 
basis of this evidence, and information 
from other sources, a license may be issued 
by the federal agency. The Biological Prod- 
ucts Section is in a position to do only 
limited testing of some of the proposed 
products and does not require testing by an 
independent agency. The records of the 
tests of safety and potency of each lot of 
vaccine performed by the licensed producer 
are examined. All tests, including those sup- 
porting claims of efficacy which are a part 
of the outline of the product, are regarded 
as confidential by the Biological Products 
Section. Thus, the only impartial means 
available to state groups who want a critical 
evaluation of the merit of the product is 
for them to conduct a trial of the product. 
The reason for the confidential status of 
production procedures is clear, but since 
some of the testing data will be used in 
advertising, it is difficult to see why the 
tests of efficacy should be considered con- 
fidential. 

Four types of immunizing agents have 
been developed for Newcastle disease. 
Twelve companies are now engaged in the 
production of Newcastle disease vaccines 
for interstate sale and an unknown number 
of companies prepare vaccine for use within 
the boundaries of the state of manufacture. 
Knowingly or unknowingly, some of this 
vaccine, produced without federal license or 
supervision, is bootlegged across state bor- 
ders. 

The chief veterinary regulatory official of each 
state has authority to take measures necessary to 
suppress diseases harmful to livestock and, in some 
states, to regulate the sale of biological products. 
The manufacture is thus controlled by a federal 
agency, while 48 state agencies control the sale. 
Only a small part of the information studied by 
the Biological Products Section as a basis for 
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licensing the manufacture and sale of a vaccine is 
available to state regulatory officials, who may 
permit oc ban its sale on the basis of fragmentary 
or unsupported claims. On the other hand, this 
same official may have access to the results of 
studies the Biological Products Section has not 
seen. Federal and state experiment stations, which 
may have facilities for testing of vaccines independ- 
ently, are separate from the controlling agencies. 
Their findings may never reach federal and state 
regulatory officials, or at least not until the find- 
ings are formally published, often after a lapse 
of a year or more. 

Licensing new products appears to be more a 
matter of expediency than means of satisfying a 
need. The specific purposes of vaccines are to les- 
sen susceptibility to, or decrease the severity of, a 
specific disease; yet often prevention of mortality 
alone is regarded as proof of their value. Tests of 
the degree or completeness of immunity and its 
duration are costly and time-consuming, especially 
in the field, but such tests are all-important for the 
protection of the livestock or poultry owner to 
determine the real value of a given biological prod- 
uct. Not to be discounted either are the tests which 
would determine the safety of the product in the 
field. 

For example, death loss is only one of the costly 
effects of Newcastle disease. Stunting growing 
birds and, especially, impairing egg production 
anc quality with little or no mortality are fre- 
quently the most serious causes of economic loss. 
Are the tests which “prove” the value of the vac- 
cine run under carefully controlled conditions with 
frequent determination of serological and other 
response of the test birds? Are they designed to 
disclose the true merit or lack of merit of the prod- 
uct in preventing drop in egg production, accom- 
paniec by slight or even no respiratory symptoms? 
Often they are not. 

Infectious bronchitis is a highly contagious dis- 
ease occasionally causing serious mortality in young 
chicks, decreasing the appetite and, perhaps, the 
rate of gain in growing birds but frequently pro- 
ducing a prolonged deleterious effect on both the 
ege production and egg quality in laying birds. 
For years, the virus causing the disease has been 
willfully spread among growing chickens to stim- 
ulate immunity before egg production starts, thus 
preventing infection in birds of laying age. Re- 
cently, bronchitis vaccines, represented as “mildly 
virulent” strains, have been produced and the pro- 
ducers have asked for, and been granted, licenses. 
Only a limited number of protocols have been made 
available, but it is known that admittedly in- 
adequate data have been provided on the value 
of some of all for protecting laying hens. Many 
authorities believe that the main usefulness of an 
immunizing agent against bronchitis is for laying 
birds—yet tests on millions of “meat” birds are 
submitted in support of the worth of these "vac- 
cines” for immunizing potential layers. 


Data obtained by vaccinating many farm 
flocks in one or a dozen states without plan, 
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without adequate supervision, without con- 
trols, and frequently without any objective 
criteria for evaluation amounts to little 
more than a search for testimonials. Yet 
such information is submitted as evidence 
of the value of the vaccine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR VACCINE PRODUCTION 


Before taking up specific recommenda- 
tions, it will be worthwhile to outline the 
production of a chicken embryo-propagated 
vaccine. 

Plant and Personnel.—A physical plant 
equivalent to a research laboratory and 
under competent professional supervision 
should be required for production. The vac- 
cine seed should be as uniform as possible 
and free of viral or bacterial contaminants. 
The characteristics of the seed should be 


known so that contamination with another — 


strain or with a more pathogenic mutant 
of the same virus can be detected before 
the virus vaccine reaches the market. The 
fertile eggs used in vaccine production 
should be from flocks of chickens known to 
be free of disease, particularly pullorum 
disease and tuberculosis. The general health 
of flocks should be determined by regular 
inspection and, if respiratory infection oc- 
curs, use of the eggs should cease. It is 
preferable that the eggs be free of specific 
antibodies and of residual antibiotics from 
the feed. 

Production.—Embryos are prepared, in- 
oculated, reincubated, and harvested. The 
virus-rich materials are treated according 
to a defined protocol, which may include 
grinding followed by removal of coarser 
materials, then perhaps the addition of pre- 
servatives (antibiotics) and stabilizers 
(gums or milk solids). For killed vaccines, 
the virus is inactivated by formalin, crystal 
violet, or ultraviolet irradiation and an ad- 
juvant, such as aluminum gel, is added. Liv- 
ing virus vaccines are usually lyophilized in 
vials or in bulk and then dispensed into 
vials. Vials are sealed in vacuun or dry 
nitrogen. Killed vaccines are bottled as 
fluids. 

The Biological Products Licensing Sec- 
tion specifies standards for the physical 
plant, materials used, supervising person- 
nel, and procedures followed only insofar 
as to require properly qualified personnel 
and to eliminate practices known to be dan- 
yverous, as well as inadequacies in the phys- 
ical plant. This negative approach, while 
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cumbersome, is probably the only one that 
can be applied in a competitive field. 

Test of Products.—The efficacy of the 
product is tested by the producer to verify 
the claims presented at the time of the re- 
quest for a livense to produce it. Safety 
and potency determinations are made on 
each serial of the finished product, also by 
the producer. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN POTENCY 
AND SAFETY TESTS 

The specifications for testing especially 
have occupied the attention of the technical 
committees on Newcastle and other respira- 
tory diseases. A positive approach can be 
applied to obtain better and more uniform 
vaccines. The committee’s 1952 recommen- 
dations, with some changes consistent with 
subsequent research findings, are presented 
in the following discussion. 

The Problem.—When a serial of vaccine 
is ready for the market, four questions 
should be asked: (1) Will the vaccine it- 
self produce death or other serious reaction 
in a representative group of nonimmune 
chickens? (2) Does the vaccine contain a 
contaminant that is pathogenic for fowl? 
(3) Will the vaccine immunize birds so that 
they can resist natural exposure to the 
virus? Will the vaccinated birds resist all 
major damaging manifestations of the dis- 
ease? (4) Is the immunogenicity of the 
vaccine retained for a reasonable time? 

Three individuals are vitally interested in the 
answers. They are the vaccine producer, the reg- 
ulatory official, and the livestock owner. 

The producer knows that, even in the best es- 
tablishments, equipment failures, human error, and 
biological variation of the virus are possible and 
can result in a substandard, or even a dangerous, 
product. His company can be discredited and sub- 
ject to lawsuits. A rigid testing program is his 
major safeguard. 

The regulatory official of the Biological Prod- 
ucts Section is vested with authority, as the agent 
of the federal government, to award licenses for 
production of biological products. It is an obliga- 
tion of the government to guard the public against 
dangerous products or products of little or no 
value. Failure to revoke or suspend the licenses of 
companies that produce inferior or dangerous vac- 
cines is a betrayal of public trust. An adequate 
testing program is the major important basis upon 
which the regulatory official relies in his handling 
of this public trust. 

The regulatory officials of the state and federal 
governments, extension workers in animal diseases, 
and practicing veterinarians who are concerned 
with the control of animal diseases in the United 
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States must have confidence in biological products 
which they recommend or employ. It is vitally 
important that the container label bearing “United 
States Veterinary License” means a satisfactory and 
safe product. The hazards of unsupervised produc- 
tion of biological products, and particularly the 
“bootleg vaccine,” are obvious to these men. An 
educational campaign to convince the farmer of 
these dangers must finally await the establishment 
of, and compliance with, adequate standards for all 
licensed biological products. 

The livestock owner suffers loss when substand- 
ard vaccines are marketed; loss because his animals 
were not protected and loss from diseases intro- 
duced by the vaccine. An adequate testing program 
must protect him against these hazards. 

The question has been asked and the need for 
asking it made clear: Do we know how to obtain 
accurate answers? The honest and full answer is 
“no.” Although empirical tests sometimes must be 
used when a program is being initiated, they 
should be supplemented or replaced by tests shown 
by experiments to be valid. More experimental 
data are needed. 

SAFETY TESTS 

Let’s take the first question. Will the vac- 
cine produce death or other serious reac- 
tions in a representative group of chick- 
ens? An example will illustrate the prob- 
lem clearly. A serial of living Newcastle 
disease vaccine under test may consist of 
10 liters of embryo-propagated virus ma- 
terial lyophilized and dispensed into 2,000 
vials each containing 100 doses and from 
10 million to 1,000 million infective or 
antigenic virus units. One vial is reconsti- 
tuted; 20 chickens are given a total of 
1 ml. of this vaccine by wing-web puncture. 
It should be emphasized that 20 or 200 
chickens, no matter how selected, are a poor 
sample of 200,000 to 1,000,000 chickens of 
various ages and breeds, receiving many 
rations under differing climatic conditions 
and located in the four corners of the 
United States, which will receive the serial 
of vaccine. The sample tested is 1.5 of 
1 2,000 or 1°10,000 of the volume of the 
serial. To be readily detected, there would 
have to be much more than 10,000 infective 
units of a contaminant in the entire serial 
even if it were a highly pathogenic so-called 
“exotic” type of Newcastle disease virus. 

We must admit that massive contamina- 
tion, /.e., substitution of a challenge seed 
for a vaccine seed or malicious introduction 
into a vaccine line of several embryos in- 
fected with a pathogen, are remote possi- 
bilities and situations that can be readily 
detected. But the pathogenic mutant which 
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may occur as only 10,000 infective units 
in an entire serial containing 10"! to 10” 
virus units under present tests would be 
undetected. There is evidence that this has 
occurred. 
The problem of detecting such mutants 
or contaminants may be expressed: 
ml. of reconstituted 
vaccine in a_ serial Number of contami- 
- nants not detectable 
by the test 


size of test dose in 
ml. x number animals 
inoculated 
or stated more simply: 
Population CND 


Sample 

The accuracy and sensitivity of a safety 
test is increased by increasing the size of 
the test dose or the number of animals in- 
oculated. An absolute test of safety would 
be achieved only by a prohibitive test, one 
of the entire serial. A practical standard 
must be devised based on a knowledge of 
the biological characteristics of the virus, 
the variation of the host, and the principles 
of statistics. 

Suppose it were decided after experimen- 
tal exploration (and this needs study) that 
in an adequate test the contaminants not 
detectable (CND) should number less than 
1,000 per serial. The accuracy of the first 
example of a safety test would be calcu- 
lated: 


10.000 10,000 
0.05 x 20 an excessive CND 
Two hundred chickens would re- 


quired for a test to give a CND of 1,000. 
But if 1 ml. of virus were used intramus- 
cularly, rather than 0.05 ml. in the wing- 
web, 10 chickens would be enough to define 
a CND of 1,000. All of the present vaccines, 
living or killed, should be able to pass such 
a safety test readily. Perhaps it should be 
more rigid. 
TESTS FOR CONTAMINATION 

Bacterial contamination would be detect- 
ed by testing a 10-ml. sample of the recon- 
stituted product with 1 ml. dispensed into 
each of ten containers holding 50.0 ml. of 
thioglycollate medium. A dilution of at least 
1:50 of the vaccine in the medium is fre- 
quently necessary to nullify the bacterio- 
static effect of substances added to the vac- 
cine. If antibiotics are used, even this 
dilution is insufficient. Perhaps “millipore” 
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filters should be tried. Incubation should be 
at 35 to 37 C. and microscopic examina- 
tion and subcultures on solid mediums done 
after seven days. The healthy chicken can 
readily tolerate the nonpathogenic bacteria 
usually contained in virus vaccines. How- 
ever, until a practical procedure for differ- 
entiating pathogenic and nonpathogenic 
bacterial contaminants is devised, thus as- 
suring exclusion of pathogens, reduction of 
the total bacteria count is the simplest and 
also the procedure. Bacteriologically 
sterile products are being produced and 
should be required. 

Detection of contamination of the vac- 
cine by other viruses is a difficult problem 
and one for which a satisfactory procedure 
is not employed. Rubbing 0.1 ml. or 0.3 ml. 
of the vaccine, as now suggested, into a 
scarified area on the comb of 3 Newcastle 
disease-immune chickens is not an adequate 
test for contamination of the vaccine with 
fowlpox virus, unless, of course, a fully in- 
fected pox membrane is introduced in the 
vaccine, e.¥., 

10,000 


best 


33,000 CND 


6.8 5 


Instead of 3 chickens, 100 would be re- 
quired for a CND of 1,000, Another possi- 
bility would be to use 10 chickens and to 
rub 1 ml. into an unfeathered or defeath- 
ered area employing a scarifying device 
that would insure 100 minute abrasions. 


Research information is not available and 
is needed. 


Vaccinated animals (principals) 
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test at all; why not depend upon the safety 
test to detect the contamination ? 
More research on what constitutes adequate 
tests is needed to define a workable but 
adequate basis. 

Proposed Potency Test.—Testing the ca- 
pacity of the vaccine to stimulate specific 
resistance to challenge begins with the se- 
lection of adequate numbers of nonimmune 
chickens for a valid test, a suitable chal- 
lenge strain, a suitable route of challenge 
and, most important, a practical design for 
the test. For comparative purposes, the pro- 
cedure must be standardized. The proposed 
test may fulfill the requirements. 

Since we wish to know whether the vaccine will 
induce a resistance to field challenge, we may ask, 
“Why can’t we expose the vaccinated birds to in- 
fected ones?” The complexity of such a procedure 
and the difficulty of reproducing a uniform chal- 
lenge of successive lots of birds are the principal 
deterrents. There is logic, however, in simulating 
the field situation if a controllable test can be de- 
vised, 


xross 


Natural challenge to Newcastle disease is be- 
lieved to be often by aerosol and the natural in- 
fecting dose is known to vary from a few particles 
of virus to many thousands. Thus, in setting up 
the test, we select a challenge strain of predictable 
pathogenicity, employ decimal dilutions of the 
chalienge virus, and introduce the infection by the 
respiratory route, Z¢., O.1 mil. intratracheally. The 
chickens should be of known age and free from 
disease. The principals (vaccinated birds) receive 
the vaccine three weeks prior to challenge and are 
similar to the controls Cunvaccinated birds) other- 
wise. The test design and results given in table 1 
the ones now used in evaluating 


are similar to 


Unvaccinated controls 


Dil. chall. No. No. Dil. chall No, No. 

Groups virus in group survived virus in group survived 
-— 10° 10 10 10° 10 10 
2 10 10 9 10° 10 s 
3 10° 10 6 10 10 4 
’ 10 10 2 10 10 0 


Totals 


The same questions should be asked 
about contamination of Newcastle disease 
vaccines with laryngotracheitis virus, bron- 
‘chitis virus, and chronic respiratory dis- 
ease agents. Larger inoculums or more 
birds, or both, will be needed if practical 
information is to be obtained. In some in- 
stances, inoculations of larger quantities 
are biologically and physically impossible. 
If the sample is not large enough to be sta- 
tistically representative, one may ask why 


other commercial vaccines. The design has already 
heen tried with Newcastle disease vaccine. 

The vaccinated birds in each group receive 100 
times as much virus as in the comparative control. 
The number of survivors among the vaccinated 
birds (27 in table 1) should, nevertheless, ex- 
ceed the number of survivors among the controls 

22 in table 1) if the vaccine is to be con- 
sidered satisfactory. The excess of vaccinated sur- 
vivors over control survivors or “survivor index” 
(5 in table 1) is a measure of the protective 
power of the vaccine. 

Many of the committee considered the example 
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to represent a very poor vaccine. The authors be- 
lieve that experiments on duration of immunity 
would show that to be the case. However, present 
minimum standards require only 75 per cent sur- 
vival of vaccinated birds and 75 per cent death of 
controls and it should be noted that the 10° dilu- 
tion of virus killed all of the susceptible controls 
and only 1 of the 10 vaccinated birds. This is a 
90 per cent survival versus 100 per cent mortality. 
It should be remembered that this test shows only 
that this vaccine has antigenicity and can protect 
against fatal infection for a short period at least. 

At least once a year a serial of vaccine 
selected at random from the production of 
each manufacturer should be tested at the 
time of expiration and it should pass the 
potency test established for the vaccine. 

The tests cited are proposed as examples. 
Others of the same type should be developed 
and their validity investigated. The tests 
proposed should be based on research find- 
ings and _ statistically sound procedures. 
Their acceptance should follow proof, by in- 
vestigation, of their validity. 

SUMMARY 

Satisfactory vaccines will require in- 
creased effort by production, regulatory, 
and research groups. The exploitation of 
recently developed vaccines has put research 
and control agencies in a particular diffi- 
cult and vulnerable position. The traditional 
method of communicating research findings 
has been by publication in scientific jour- 
nals. This method has failed to keep regu- 
latory agencies abreast of new develop- 
ments and to satisfy the tempo of modern 
methods of commerce. 

Several suggestions or proposals appear 
appropriate: 

1) Better exchange of information might 
be achieved by means of a news sheet and 
by conference. Better cooperation between 
the research and regulatory branches of the 
state and federal governments might be 
attained by the creation of a representative 
advisory group to the Biological Products 
Section that would meet semiannually. Per- 
haps representatives of the Regional Tech- 
nical Committees and Biological Products 
Section could be the working committee. 
Prompt distribution of results of research 
and especially of regulatory matters, pend- 
ing and acted on, should be widespread and 
should include experiment stations as well 
as regulatory groups. 
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2) Present standards for virus vaccines 
might be increased. The Biological Prod- 
ucts Section should be authorized to in- 
crease its staff facilities so that it might 
adequately and regularly test randomly 
selected serials of Newcastle disease vaccine 
and other licensed vaccines. Its staff should 
include a statistician, virologist, and bac- 
teriologist. Its facilities must include a 
laboratory with animal isolation units. 

3) A program for revision of standards 
should be established. Safety and potency 
tests now employed should be studied and 
evaluated by statistical and biological meth- 
ods so that they might be improved. 
Changes should be subject to further modi- 
fications. Intensive research, specifically de- 
signed to improve the tests and give va- 
lidity to the results, should be initiated and 
standards should be designed accordingly. 

4) A program for evaluating new prod- 
ucts should be established. There is great 
need for study and prompt action to provide 
sound bases and policy for licensing new 
products of proved value and refusing li- 
censes for those which have little or no 
merit or for which there is no real need. 

5) The financing of this program could 
be shared. To get better vaccines, we must 
have more research, more extensive educa- 
tion, and better production control. It will 
take additional expenditures by state and 
federal governments. It is only proper that 
biological industry shoulder a proper share 
of the load—perhaps by creating a national 
foundation fund for research on animal 
biological products. In terms of a healthier 
and more profitable livestock industry and 
in the interests of improving public rela- 
tions, the cost would be justified. 


The Business Side of Medicine 


Putting efficiency into the business side 
of his practice helps the doctor devote more 
time to the scientific and human side. To 
improve public relations, explain medical 
fees and costs in advance. Never over- 
charge, never undercharge, set fees fairly 
and give the best medical service possible. 
Reduce or cancel fees when circumstances 
warrant special consideration. Help the pa- 
tient save money. Itemize statements and 
send bills regularly. Medicine has a business 
side but medicine can never become a busi- 
ness.—J.Am.M.A., May 29, 1954. 
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Notes from the Purdue Conference, 
Oct. 6-8, 1954 


Virus diarrhea in cattle takes its name from the 
most constant symptom but many animals also de- 
velop laminitis, mouth lesions, and grossly en- 
larged lymph nodes. The morbidity is nearly 100 
per cent and in Indiana the mortality has been 
from 4 to 16 per cent. Therapy should be di- 
rected at controlling secondary infection.—W. R. 
Pritchard, D.V.M., Purdue University. 

eee 

Bovine rumenotomy is indicated not only in 
cases of “hardware disease” but also to relieve 
rumen impaction, green corn intoxication, frothy 
bloat, or for the removal of an ingested fetal 
membrane which apparently is more often the 


cause of indigestion than realized—J. P. 
Arnold, D.V.M., University of Minnesota. 
eee 


Leptospirosis has been called a “doctor's dis- 
ease” as it can be found almost wherever it is 
looked for. It is usually a bacteremia with per- 
haps 60 per cent of bovine cases being asympto- 
matic. Abortions may occur in 20 to 30 per cent 
of pregnant cows usually in the last half of the 
gestation period and in sows usually in the last 
three weeks.—H., S. Bryan, D.V.M., University of 
Ilinois. 

eee 

The cortisone type of hormones mask the symp- 
toms and have no curative effect on arthritis in 
man. The pathological changes increased in all 
of the patients studied after two and a half years 
of treatment. Since some patients do not tolerate 
these agents well, they should be kept at the 
lowest relief-giving level.—R. E. Smith, M. D., 
West Point, Pa. 

eee 

Caule with acetonemia do not respond uniform- 
jy to treatment. Results with the cortisone type 
of therapy vary. The disease has been eliminated in 
some herds by feeding sodium proprionate. A 
40 per cent dextrose solution, 500 cc. intravenously, 
is still indicated—F. H. Fox, D.V.M., Cornell 
University. 

eee 

Hemorrhagic disease in chickens is character- 
ized by an aplastic bone marrow probably caused 
by the constant feeding to young chickens of 
therapeutic agents which have a benzene ring, 
such as the sulfonamides. The condition some- 
what resembles that produced in cattle by feeding 
trichloroethylene-extracted soybean oil meal but 
chickens proved very resistant to that poisoning; 
furthermore, that meal is no longer marketed.— 
W. R. Pritchard, D.V.M., Purdue University. 

eee 

Much can be learned from a postmortem ex- 
amination but a really good practitioner should 
have no losses to “post’.—F. W. Schofield, 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 

eee 
The modern medicine man often seems to need 


but two types of pills — antibiotics if the patient 

has a fever; vitamins with mineral if not.—F. W. 

Schofield, D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 
eee 

Calf Diseases —Muscular dystrophy, or white 
muscle disease, affects beef calves almost ex- 
clusively, usually those 2 to 4 months of age. It 
apparently results from a phosphorus and vitamin 
E deficiency and often is precipitated by unac- 
customed exercise, as when calves are first turned 
on pasture. On the other hand “sudden death dis- 
ease” affects dairy calves almost exclusively, 
especially “pampered” calves 6 to 16 weeks of 
age. Calves which are apparently healthy may be 
dead in ten or fifteen minutes. It is probably an 
enterotoxemia due to Clostridium welchii inhabi- 
tants of the intestine. 

Swine Diseases.—Atrophic rhinitis is infectious 
but only pigs less than a week old seem to be 
susceptible. The etiological factors are undeter- 
mined. Pasteurella have been a suspected factor 
but if so the agent must be a toxin since the 
organism has never been recovered from induced 
cases. Rickettsia have not been studied. Pen in- 
fection lasts less than a month. Cats may be un- 
identitied carriers of the disease but the culprit 
usually is the nonsymptomatic hog. Pigs not 
stunted at 8 weeks of age may gain normally. 

Fdema disease, probably the same condition pre- 
viously called “swine staggers,” should be re- 
named since many cases develop no edema, It 
is an afebrile toxemia (as is enterotoxemia in 
lambs) characterized by its sudden onset, incoor- 
dination, paresis, loss of voice, dyspnea, cyanosis 
(not related to edema), and death. It often occurs 
following a change of feed or environment but 
can not be experimentally produced even by radi- 
cal changes. One hundred lethal doses of botulinus 
toxin given to 1 pig failed to produce symptoms. 


Salmonella septicemia in Canada, where there is 
no cholera, often produces typical hog cholera le- 
sions. The pigs may have temperatures of 107 to 
109 F., yet they continue to eat.—F. W’. Schofield, 
D.V.M., Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont. 


Ontario 


The Ten Top Meat-Eating Nations 

In 1953 meat consumption per capita re- 
gained prewar levels. Uruguay led with 248 
lb. per capita, followed by Australia, Ar- 
gentina, New Zealand, Denmark, the United 
States (154 lb.), Canada, United Kingdom, 
Paraguay, and France (111 Ib.). During the 
summer of 1954, 2.6 billion hot dogs (8 
per cent more than last vear) were 
sumed in the United States, an average of 
one and a half per person per week._-The 
Cattleman, Oct., 1954. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


THE ERA OF THE perfect suture material is 
not yet at hand so veterinary surgeons will 
no doubt continue to have differences of 
opinion as to the merits of the materials 
available. 

Within comparatively recent years, stain- 
less steel wire and synthetic materials, such 
as monofilament nylon, have enjoyed great 
popularity in veterinary surgery despite the 
criticism by some that they are hard to 
handle. In modern surgical technique, the 
advent of these agents should, in the writ- 
ers’ opinion, have relegated the formerly 
popular umbilical tape to a position of rel- 
ative obscurity. There seems no logical 
reason for employing a bulky, capillary- 
attracting suture in the repair of laparot- 
omy wounds and internal organs when 
other superior materials are available. 

Of the buried sutures, catgut—an absorb- 
able suture—has long held first place but 
many surgeons in both the human and 
veterinary fields have expressed disappoint- 
ment with this agent and have turned to 
the use of nonabsorbable materials in order 
to overcome the disadvantages of catgut. 
To quote Partipilo': “Whether one uses an 
absorbable or nonabsorbable suture is im- 
material, providing every known factor 
regarding the vagaries of the suture ma- 
terial is known by the surgeon” (authors’ 
emphasis). 

One of us (F.J.M.) has used monofila- 
ment nylon as a buried suture in both 
canine and bovine abdominal surgery with- 
out adverse results, but some workers main- 
tain that the tendency for knots to slip, 
when using this material, precludes its use 
as a buried suture, especially when used 
to ligate blood vessels. Where intermittent 
rather than sustained pressure is likely to 


Dr. Milne is professor and Dr. Horney is assistant 
professor, Division of Surgery, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph. 


Vetafil — A Synthetic Suture Material New to 
North America 


F. J. MILNE, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.M., and F. D. HORNEY, D.V.M. 
Guelph, Ontario 
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be exerted on the suture, there is a great 
tendency for the knot in the suture to 
loosen. This phenomenon is best illustrated 
after a purse-string suture is applied fol- 
lowing reduction of a bovine prolapsed 
rectum. 

In bovine abdominal surgery, when using 
a lower flank or lower abdominal approach,’ 
tension along the suture line in the muscu- 
lar and aponeurotic layers is sometimes 
considerable and in these cases stainless 
steel wire tends to cut through the tissues 
involved. Catgut may break when such 
incisions are closed, but it is much more 
embarrassing when it breaks as the animal 
makes its first postoperative attempt to 
stand on its feet. It was following one such 
misfortune that vetafil* was first employed 
by the writers. 

This material is a white, synthetically 
produced suture consisting of several 
strands coated with a special surface film. 
It is more flexible than monofilament nylon 
and thus more easily manipulated. Its ten- 
sile strength appears greater than that of 
‘atgut and in no case has a suture broken 
or a wound disrupted following its use. It 
may be sterilized by boiling but, since it 
is supplied in transparent containers hold- 
ing disinfectant solution and guaranteed 
to be sterile, boiling should be unnecessary. 
This method of packing seems ideally 
suitable for surgery on the farm. 

In the past nine months, vetafil (0.6 mm.) 
has been used in over 50 operations, in- 
cluding umbilical hernias in calves, heifers, 
foals, and yearling colts; and in bovine 
laparotomies, rumenotomies, and cesarean 
sections. In ovine laparotomies and ce- 
sarean sections, vetafil (0.4 mm.) was used. 
The material was used to close both the 
abdominal wall and the cutaneous incisions. 


*Vetafil is manufactured by the Badische Anilin- and 


Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen, Germany. 
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In umbilical hernias, a double strand is 
not considered necessary, as is the case 
when catgut is employed. 

In one advanced case of traumatic retic- 
ulitis, where death appeared likely, two 
rows of continuous Lembert sutures, using 
vetafil (0.4 mm.), were used to close the 
ruminal incision. Four days later, the cow 
died and autopsy revealed that the rumen 
incision had healed with no macroscopic 
evidence of tissue reaction. The same size 
of suture was used to close the uterine in- 
cision in one case of bovine cesarean section 
but to date it has not been possible to learn 
if the cow has become pregnant. 

One umbilical hernia in a heifer had 
been operated upon twice before presen- 
tation at the clinic for surgery. Consider- 
able fibrosis was evident on incising the 
skin. The hernia was repaired with over- 
lapping mattress sutures of vetafil, and a 
guarded prognosis was given to the owner. 
Six months later, the hernia recurred. 
Following slaughter, the surgical area was 
subjected to close examination. Each suture 
was still intact and embedded in a covering 
of fibrous tissue. Around one of the knots 
was found a small quantity of encapsulated 
pus which on culture revealed Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes. The “new” rupture 
had occurred to one side of the old hernia 

a not uncommon finding in such “break- 
downs.” 

As with all other nonabsorbable suture 
materials, aseptic surgery is necessary; 
otherwise abscessation and sinus forma- 
tion may result. To date the only drawback, 
and one which can not at this stage be 
attributed to the vetafil, was the production 
of a small amount of serous fluid at the 
site of operation following repair of um- 
bilical hernias in 3 calves. Tapping of the 
small swelling was all that was necessary 
to effect complete recovery. 

Correspondence with the Hannover Vet- 
erinary College, Hannover, Germany, re- 
veals that vetafil and other such synthetic 
materials have been used there for some 
time with satisfactory results. Merkt® did 
state, however, that they found a tendency 
for the material to cut through the tissues 
when employed as a uterine closure in ce- 
sarean sections in cattle, sows, and goats. 
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Myxofibroma in a Cow 
ROBERT R. MARSHAK, D.V.M. 
Springfield, Vermont 


Because few records of myxofibromata 
in cattle appear in the literature, we are 
reporting an occurrence of this rare neo- 
plasm in this species. These tumors are 
composed of fibroblastic cells which pro- 
duce fibroglia, collagen, elastic fibrils, and 
mucin. 


Fig. |—Microphotograph of myxofibroma of a cow, 
consisting of spindle-shaped cells resting in pale 
basophilic mucin. x 110. 


Feldman! reported a myxofibroma weigh- 
ing 960 Gm., attached to the lining of the 
rectum near the anus in a cow. 

In this case, the growth was removed 


Dr. Marshak is a practitioner in Springfield, Vc. 

The author thanks Dr, James Wadsworth, of the De- 
partment of Animal Pathology, University of Vermont, for 
the final identification of the tumor and for preparing the 
microslidcs. 

‘Feldman, W. H.: Neoplasms of Domesticated Animals. 
W’. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia (1932):98. 
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Fig. 2—Microphotograph of myxofibroma of a cow, 
showing stellate cells, collagen, and mucinous matrix. 
x 180. 


from the dorsal aspect of the tail of a 9- 
vear-old grade Guernsey cow just proximal 
to the switch. It’s gross appearance was 
that of an egg-shaped, whitish, mottled 
mass with hairs on its surface, and about 
one half the size of a tennis ball. On cross- 
section the interior of the tumor seemed 
to have cortical and medullary areas with 
cystic portions resembling the inside of an 
orange. Histopathologically it proved to be 
a myxofibroma consisting of spindle-shaped 
cells set in a pale basophilic mucin (fig. 
l and 2). 


A Cow with Leptospirosis Aborts.—A 
cow showing weakness of the hind limbs, 
anorexia, and fever (103.4 F.) was treated 
for leptospirosis. She recovered but aborted 
two weeks later. When she reacted twice 
two weeks apart with a titer of 1:2,000 
for Leptospira canicola, she was slaugh- 
tered.—D. D. Bleicher, V.M.D., Fredericks- 
burg, W. Va. 


ROBERT R. MARSHAK 
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Tetanus in a Dog 


JOSE B. ARANEZ, D.V.M. 
Quezon City, Philippines 


Tetanus in dogs is relatively uncommon. 
In eight years since graduation, the last six 
with the veterinary clinical staff in the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
the Philippines, I have seen and treated 
just 1 dog with tetanus. 

On June 19, 1954, a 3-month-old rachitie 
female Doberman Pinscher, weighing 14 
lb., was docked, and the ears were trimmed 
on June 24. On June 25, a small hemor- 
rhagic wound was observed on the mucous 
membrane of the anus, due to constipation. 
The dog was immediately given milk of 
magnesia to relieve the straining. The 
wounds of the anus, ears, and tail were 
treated daily. On June 26, partial anorexia 
and a slight stiffness of the body and legs 
were noticed. 

The pulse, respiration, and temperature 
were normal. At this time, 20 cc, of calcium 
gluconate solution and 4,500 units of teta- 
nus antitoxin were injected intraperitone- 
ally and 400,000 units of penicillin was ad- 
ministered intramuscularly. More tetanus 
antitoxin and penicillin were recommended 
but were not made available. The dog was 
then given calcium gluconate daily. 

The next day, there was marked stiffness 
of the head and neck, the gait was slow and 
stiff, and the dog could hardly take food. 
It occasionally vomited and the urine was 
scanty. On the third day, there was com- 
plete anorexia, dysphagia, the reflex ex- 
citability was increased, the legs were 
spread apart, and the dog could hardly 
stand without help. It preferred to lie down 
and occasionally groaned. The general body 
stiffness, the characteristic facial expres- 
sion, and the sawhorse attitude were typical 
of tetanus. The respiration was rapid, the 
nostrils were dilated, the commissures of 
the lips were drawn back, and the mouth 
could hardly be opened. The trimmed ears 
stood rigidly close to each other as if pasted 
together and the docked tail stood straight 
upward from the back. There was trismus, 
orthotonus, and protrusion of the mem- 
brane nictitans. 


Dr. Aranez is in charge of the large animal and ambu- 
latory clinics in the College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Quezon City, and is correspond- 
ing secretary for the AVMA in the Philippines, 
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On the fourth day, the dog could not 
stand, the muscles of the back and posterior 
limbs were hard on palpation, and the ex- 
tremities were all stiff and straight. The 
tonic spasms were aggravated on slight pal- 
pation and excitement. The eyes appeared 
dull, due to the contracted pupils and eye- 
lids, and the skin of the head between the 
trimmed ears was deeply wrinkled. On the 
fifth day, the symptoms were even more 
prominent, the teeth being exposed due to 
the prominent retraction of the commis- 
sures of the lips. The dog was weak and 
thin. It died during the night of July 1. 

From this unfortunate incident, it seems 
worthwhile to give a dog a prophylactic in- 
jection of tetanus antitoxin after surgical 
operations or when there are wounds espe- 
cially on, or close to, the alimentary tract. 
Complete debridement and cleaning of the 
wounds on the ears, tail, and mucous mem- 
brane of the anus were performed on this 
dog. The focus of infection is believed to 
have entered through the wound in the 
anus. 


Tetanus in Calves from Elastration 


L. A. MAGRATH, D.V.M., and 
J. M. MAGRATH, D.V.M. 


McCook, Nebraska 


On June 22, 1954, a client reported that 
he had some “stiff calves.” Two were show- 
ing typical clinical signs of tetanus—ri- 
gidity, elevated tail head, and undulating 
nictitans. On June 15, the owner had 
“castrated” his 10 male calves by applying 
rubber bands to the base of the scrotum of 
each. One of the calves was so severely 
affected that euthanasia was advised and 
‘arried out. The other was given 3,000 
units of tetanus antitoxin to no avail—it 
was found dead two days later. Each of the 
other 8 was given 1,500 units of antitoxin 
and one month later none had shown signs 
of tetanus. 

The scrotums of all calves sloughed 
smoothly but some required four weeks to 
do so. This method of castration should be 
discouraged since the local necrosis and lack 
of oxygen create an ideal condition for the 
development of Clostridium tetani, 


The Drs. Magrath are practitioners in McCook, Neb 


STEER WITH TWELVE-YEAR-OLD RUMEN FISTULA 


A Steer with a Twelve-Year-Old 
Rumen Fistula 


L. L. NANGERONI, D.V.M., M.S. 
Ithaca, New York 


A ruminant with a rumen fistula is not 
the rarity that it was some years ago. 
Many of the agricultural colleges and some 
commercial research laboratories, in addi- 
tion to the veterinary colleges, maintain a 
fistulated animal for studies in rumen 
physiology. 


a Jersey steer with a large rumen 
fistula. 


Bill." 


Fig. 


For workers interested in the health and 
longevity of an animal with a rumen fistula, 
as well as for general interest, it may be 
worthwhile to record the history of a Jer- 
sey steer, known as “Bill,” with a large 
rumen fistula, 11 inches vertically and &!. 
inches horizontally at its maximum dimen- 
sions. 

Bill, now in his thirteenth vear with the 
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Fig. 2—The fistula closed with a pneumatic plug. 
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Department of Veterinary Physiology at 
Cornell University, was born in the spring 
of 1942 in the herd of the College of Agri- 
culture. The fistula was made in March, 
1943, when he was 10 months old. He has 
served in several research studies including 
some color filming of the activities of the 
interior of the rumen and a _ photokymo- 
graphic study of regurgitation.’ 

Each year Bill is available to the veteri- 
nary and graduate students, during their 
physiology courses, for observation, study, 
and palpation of the interior of his rumen. 
About 500 veterinary students have used 
Bill to become familiar with the action of 
the rumen. In addition, about 200 graduate 
students have used him in their physiology 
courses. He has also been a part of the 
yearly demonstrations for Farm and Home 
Week at Cornell where at least 50,000 peo- 
ple have looked inside his rumen. 

The photographs (fig. 1 and 2) were 
taken in the summer of 1954 while he was 
out to pasture. For years the fistula was 
closed with a compression plug but it is now 
closed with an inflatable plug designed by 
Dr. R. W. Dougherty. It is easily removed 
after deflation. 

During the school year, Bill is kept in a 
box stall and is cared for by a veterinary 
student who looks after his every need. 
Along with his scientific uses, this gentle, 
patient animal has become a pet of the 
staff and students. 

‘Downie, H. G.: Photokymographic Studies of Regurgi- 


tation and Related Phenomena in the Ruminant, Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 15, (April, 195-4): 217-223, 


Conception Intervals in Cows 

In a controlled experiment, using only 
cows which had calved normally, of the 26 
bred for the first time less than fifty days 
after parturition (ave. 40 days), only 30.8 
per cent conceived at the first service, an 
average of 2.52 services being required; the 
interval from parturition to conception 
averaged 100.5 days. Similar data for the 
24 cows bred at fifty-one to sixty days were 
—66.7 per cent, 1.65 services, and 74.5 
days; for the 50 bred at sixty-one to ninety 
days--70 per cent, 1.55 services, and 93.8 
days; and for the 50 bred later than ninety 
days--76 per cent, and 1.54 services per 
cow. 
These groups of cows showed no differ- 
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ences in rate of abortion, retained placenta, 
and metritis at the following parturition. 
This agrees with previous observations that 
breeding efficiency increases after sixty 
days from parturition.—J. Dai. Sci., Sept., 
1954. 


Leptospirosis in Brood Sows 

In Australia, when the sows in two herds, 
which had farrowed premature, dead, or 
weak pigs, were tested, all were negative 
for brucellosis but many were positive for 
either Leptospira pomona or Leptospira 
mitis, Leptospira were also demonstrated in 
the urine of several sows in each herd. 

Later, 2 healthy pregnant gilts were in- 
oculated, 1 with L. pomona, the other with 
L. mitis. Neither showed clinical symptoms 
and both continued to gain more than 2 lb. 
per day. The gilt inoculated with L. mitis 
discharged organisms in her urine from the 
sixteenth postinoculation day until three 
days before farrowing 9 healthy pigs. The 
gilt inoculated with L. pomona had a mild 
rise in temperature the seventh day and 
excreted Leptospira from the thirteenth day 
until fifty-eight days after farrowing. Of 
her 8 pigs, 4 were born dead, 3 were weak 
and died, 1 being healthy. Leptospira 
were demonstrated in 3 of the 7 dead pigs, 
in the fetal membranes and in the urine of 
the surviving pig after 23 days of age. This 
pig weighed 46.5 lb. at 8 weeks of age.— 
Austral, Vet. J., July, 1954. 


Inseminating Virgin Heifers 
First-service heifers are usually harder 
to “settle” than cows for the following rea- 
sons: (1) They are seldom confined where 
they can be observed twice daily; (2) their 
estrous cycle is less rhythmic; (3) as their 
cervix is smaller and less relaxed, in 25 to 
40 per cent of them the semen must be de- 
posited at the external os rather than in 
the uterus; and (4) about 6 per cent are 
sterile because of abnormalities. 
Nevertheless, when experienced techni- 
cians inseminated 6,000 cows and 1,340 
first-service heifers, the nonreturn rate for 
the heifers was 69.8 per cent, for the cows 
70.1 per cent. The condition of the heifers 
was a factor, the nonreturn rate in ex- 
tremely thin heifers being 61.9 per cent, 
on average thrifty heifers, 69.9 per cent, 
and in well-conditioned heifers, 81.2 per 
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SNARE-TYPE CAPONIZING INSTRUMENT 


cent. Extra feed a few months before breed- 
ing age is helpful but being overfat is a 


handicap.—Hoard’s Dairyman, Oct. 10, 
1954. 


A New Snare-Type Caponizing 
Instrument 


JOSE B. ARANEZ, D.V.M. 
Quezon City, Philippines 


Among poultrymen, caponizing is a popu- 
lar operation. Its significance in hastening 
growth, increasing size, improving the 
quality of flesh, and feminizing behavior in 
chickens, ducks, turkeys, and guinea fowl is 
well recognized. However, hemorrhages and 
the incomplete removal of the testes, re- 
sulting in “slips,” are sometimes encoun- 
tered. The author, therefore, devised a new 
snare-type caponizing instrument (fig. 1) 
a year ago. It was first used in the caponiza- 
tion of native drakes by Aranez and 
Jacalne.t Since then, it has been success- 
fully used in cockerels from 2 months to 1 
year old. 

The parts of this instrument (fig. 1) 
are easily dismantled and assembled. They 
are the thumb handle, plunger, barrel, 
small rod, and a fine copper wire. The 
thumb handle is provided with a ring for 
the thumb, for pushing and pulling the 
plunger. The base of the plunger is pro- 
vided with two rings, for the middle and 
fore fingers, and the tip has two small 
holes for anchoring the ends of the copper 
wire. The barrel, which diminishes in diam- 
eter, has a hole through the base which 
will fit with the corresponding hole in the 
thumb handle so they can be fastened by a 
small rod. The upper third of the barrel is 
provided with two opposing longitudinal 
fissures for the downward and upward 
sliding of the plunger. The distal end of 
this barrel is small, just large enough for 
the wire loop to pass through, and is slight- 
lv curved to facilitate looping the testis. 
The small rod serves to fasten the thumb 
handle to the base of the barrel. The fine 


Dr. Aranez is in charge of the large animal and ambu- 
latory clinics in the College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Quezon City, and is correspond- 
ing secretary for the AVMA in the Philippines. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the help of Mr. 
Alfredo Bermudez, a junior student in the college, for the 
illustration in this article. 

1Arahez, J. B.. and Jacalne, A. V.: Caponization of 
Native Drakes. J.A.V.M.A., 123, (Oct. 1953):315-320. 


instrument 

(left) threaded with a fine copper wire which forms 

a loop at the tip. The parts (right) of the dismantled 

snare-type caponizing instrument: (1) thumb handle; 

(2) barrel; (3) small rod; (4) plunger; and (5) fine 
copper wire. 


Fig. I—A new snare-type caponizing 


copper Wire is attached to the end of the 
plunger. 

The manipulation of this instrument is 
simple. The plunger is threaded with a fine 
copper wire, thus forming a loop with the 
ends of the wire locked in the two holes 
at the end of the plunger. The loop is com- 
pressed to facilitate its introduction inside 
the barrel, then the threaded plunger is 
pushed down through the barrel. The thumb 
handle is then fastened to the base of the 
barrel by the small rod. The wire loop 
will protrude from the barrel when the 
plunger is pushed and will recede inside 
the barrel when the plunger is pulled. The 
compressed loop must be opened to form 
a ring of the proper size for the removal 
of the testis. It is carefully slipped under 
the testis until the whole gonad is enclosed, 
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then the loop is gently closed, by pulling 
the plunger, which will sever the gonad 
completely from its attachment. The gonad 
is then lifted from the body cavity with a 
spoon. 

The advantages of this new snare-type 
instrument in caponization, rather than the 
spoon or the scoop, are: (1) easy looping 
and removal of the testis; (2) hemorrhage 
from removal of the testis is prevented; 
(3)trauma on the surrounding structures 
is lessened; (4) “slip” formation is mini- 
mized; (5) caponization is faster; (6) 
birds of varying sizes can be caponized 
with this instrument successfully. 


Surgical Correction of an Umbilical 
Cecostomy in the Horse 


D. L. PROCTOR, D.V.M.; H. H. SUTTON, D.V.M.:; 
R. GIBBENS, D.V.M.; J. COLEMAN, M.D. 


Lexington, Kentucky 


A Thoroughbred yearling filly had been 
affected since birth with a hernia about two 
fingers wide at the umbilicus. In January, 
1954, a sudden flare-up occurred in which 
the umbilical region became tense, warm, 
edematous, and the temperature rose to 102 
Fk. Treatment consisted of antibiotics paren- 
terally and local massage with icthammol 
ointment (10°%). Four days later, the fun- 
dus of the hernial mass appeared to be 
abscessed and in two more days it ruptured, 
allowing the discharge of feces. 

Permission to perform surgery was im- 
mediately requested from the insurance 
company (Lloyds of London), The next day 
it was granted and the surgery undertaken. 

Surgery was performed in the hallway 
of a large barn. After placing a rope har- 
ness on the filly, anesthesia was begun by 
intravenous injection of equithesin, a com- 
bination of chloral hydrate, magnesium 
sulfate, and pentobarbital sodium, When 
incoordination was produced, the ropes were 
tightened and she was eased into lateral 
recumbency. Surgical anesthesia was then 
completed, the rope harness was removed, 
and the patient was placed on a tarpaulin 
padded underneath with straw. The filly 
was then secured in dorsal recumbency in 
the following manner: both hind feet were 


Drs. Proctor and practitioners and Dr. 
Coleman is a physician in Ky.; Dr. Gibbens 
is now practicing in North Hollywood, Calif. 
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drawn backward and upward and secured 
to a post, the forefeet were then cramped 
against the ventral thorax, a rope tied to 
one pastern was passed under the withers 
and tied to the other pastern. To block the 
patient in dorsal recumbency, bales of hay 
were slipped under the tarpaulin and 
pressed against the thorax on each side in 
such a manner that respiration would not 
be hampered. In this position, the operative 
site was readily accessible, although the 
surgeons had to work in a knee position. 

Aminosol was then administered intra- 
venously at approximately 40 drops per 
minute for the duration of the surgery. As 
more anesthetic was required, it was in- 
jected by discontinuing the aminosol tem- 
porarily while using the same needle for 
giving the anesthetic. A tank of oxygen was 
available in case of respiratory embarrass- 
ment. 

The entire ventral abdominal wall was 
clipped closely, less irritation being caused 
by clipping than by shaving. After scrub- 
bing the area with a soap solution, tincture 
of phemerol was applied as an antiseptic. 
Double draping was accomplished by using 
two especially made drapes, 6 by 7 feet, 
with a rectangular window 4 by 7 inches in 
the center to expose the surgical field. 
These were secured in place by towel 
clamps. All surgical instruments, gowns, 
gloves, and drapes had been sterilized by 
autoclaving. 

An elliptical piece of the skin covering 
the fundus and incorporating the fistulous 
opening was completely isolated by making 
two curved incisions which met anteriorly 
and posteriorly. By sharp dissection, this 
isolated skin was dissected and discarded. 
Then the edges of the surrounding skin 
were dissected from the underlying tissues 
so that the peritoneal ring was exposed. 
This dissection was tedious because the 
edema made it difficult to differentiate tis- 
sues. At this point, the hernial sac was 
completely removed, the peritoneal ring be- 
ing left intact. Enclosed in the removed 
hernial pouch was the remains of what 
appeared to be an abscess. 

In order to free the adhered blind end of 
the cecum from the peritoneal ring, so that 
the bowel could be sutured, it was necessary 
to make an incision through the linea alba 
anterior to the adhesion. This incision was 
approximately 2 inches long and revealed 


that the area of adhesion encircling the 
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peritoneal ring was narrow, not more than 
14 inch in width, The adhesion was broken 
down by a combination of blunt and sharp 
dissection, being careful to prevent con- 
tamination of the peritoneal cavity by bowel 
contents. The bowel was then partially ex- 
teriorized and sutured transversely, using a 
Connell suture over-sewed with a Cushing 
stitch. Size No. 0 medium chromic intestinal 
catgut was used for the Connell suture, 
with size No. 0 silk used for the Cushing 
Stitch. 

Because of the edema and contamination 
by the open bowel, the abdominal wall was 
closed with both tension and interrupted 
sutures. Stainless steel No. 26 tension 
sutures were placed in position first, but 
left untied until the interrupted sutures 
could be placed, They were inserted approx- 
imately 1 inch from the free edge of the 
skin, going through the skin, external 
sheath of the rectus, rectus muscle, internal 
sheath of the rectus, and peritoneum, then 
across to the opposite side and out in the 
reverse order. Five of these tension sutures 
were thus placed in position. Surgaley,* size 
0, was then used for the interrupted su- 
tures to approximate the hernal ring, the 
ring having first been abraded. The skin 
was also sutured with surgaley, size 0, by 
using interrupted vertical mattress sutures. 
The tension sutures were then tied over a 
piece of rubber tubing to minimize pressure 
on the skin. After the filly got up, in order 
to minimize tension on the sutures, 2-inch 
adhesive tape was used to make an abdomi- 
nal band. First an abdominal pad, 6 by 8 
inches, was placed over the surgical site, 
then the tape was wound around the abdo- 
men, keeping the area of tape and skin con- 
tact narrow over the back by overlapping 
the tape and allowing it to spread out ven- 
trally to cover the entire operational area. 
The abdominal pad was applied following 
the animal's recovery from anesthesia. 

Postoperative care consisted of giving, 
on the following day, both 1,000 cc. of 
aminosol by slow intravenous injection and 
3 qt. of mineral oil by stomach tube, and 
giving antibiotic therapy daily for nine 
days. The filly was then fed bran mash 
fortified with amino acids and organic min- 
erals daily for ten days. A moderate amount 
of alfalfa and. timothy hay was fed daily. 

The abdominal pad over the incision was 


*Surgaley is a braided steel suture. 
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changed every third day by cutting the tape 
along the edge of the pad, applying a clean 
pad and then retaping over the surgical 
area. The abdominal band was completely 
removed on the tenth day following surgery, 
the tension and skin sutures being removed 
on the eighteenth day. Because of devital- 
ization of the skin at the time of surgery, 
some sloughing of cutaneous tissue oc- 
curred along the incision border, but this 
healed readily by granulation, One month 
after surgery the patient was sent home, 
apparently completely recovered, and at six 
months she had shown no evidence of com- 
plications. 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Considerable preparation, equipment, and 
professional help are needed to perform 
abdominal surgery of any magnitude on 
the horse. The actual surgery in this case 
consumed almost three hours, with the pa- 
tient not arising until four hours after its 
completion. This indicates the need for 
more efficient surgical teams to eliminate 
waste motion, to shorten the period of an- 
esthesia, and thus reduce the mortality 
percentages in veterinary surgery. Further- 
more, the development of an anesthetic 
which would shorten the recovery period to 
half an hour or less and enable the patient 
to regain its feet with a minimum of strug- 
gling is desirable. 

This case again illustrates the fact that 
invasion of the abdomen in the horse in- 
curs no undue risk toward development of 
peritonitis if aseptic precautions are ob- 
served. Also, cases such as this constitute 
an emergency, and unavoidable delay in 
obtaining permission to operate can jeop- 
ardize the animal's life. Fortunately, in 
this case permission was promptly granted. 


Increasing Sow Fecundity 

Pointers for increasing the size of swine 
litters include: (1) flushing for about three 
weeks before breeding with an ample, nu- 
tritious ration, to increase ova production; 
(2) reducing the ration after breeding to 
about two-thirds of the full feed or self- 
feeding a bulky ration; (3) not breeding 
until the third or fourth heat period when 
more ova mature, which usually increases 
the litter by 1 to 3 pigs.—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Oct. 10, 1954. 
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Urethrotomy in a Dog 


ARTHUR MOTTA, D.V.M., and 
GEORGE WALMSLEY, D.V.M. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


A 7-year-old male Dachshund was pre- 
sented with a history of anorexia, dullness, 
and tenesmus which produced only a few 
intermittent drops of urine. Clinical exami- 
nation revealed an enlarged, turgid bladder 
and the presence of a calculus in the ure- 
thra approximately 1! inches posterior to 
the os penis and somewhat covered by the 
pendulous scrotum, Attempts to repel the 
calculus into the bladder with a No. 8 
woven catheter were unsuccessful. 

Following a twelve-hour fast, the dog was 
anesthetized with nembutal,® placed in 
dorsal recumbency, and the operative site 
was clipped and scrubbed with surgical soap 
followed by an application of alcohol. A 
catheter was then passed into the urethra 
to the obstruction, the pendulous scrotum 
was retracted, a median incision was made 
through the skin and fascia, and a minimal 
longitudinal incision made into the urethra 
(fig. 1) slightly anterior to the calculus. 
When the calculus was removed, a slight 
amount of urine escaped through the ure- 
thral incision, 
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STEP 1 
SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM SHOWING 
THE LONGI TUDINAL- MEDIAN 
URETHROTOMY 


Fig. 1—Ventrodorsad sketch of the urethra. Step |, 
A-B represents the longitudinal, median urethrotomy 
incision. 


The catheter, which fit the urethra snug- 
ly, was then passed into the bladder and 
most of the urine was aspirated with a 
syringe. The urethral incision, which was 
approximately ‘4% inch long, was_ then 
cleansed and sutured “perpendicularly,” 
i.e., at a right angle to the direction in 


Drs. Motta and Walmsley are general practitioners in 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
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which it was made (fig. 2), so as to leave a 
larger rather than a smaller lumen diameter 
at the site. The first suture was placed at 
points “A” and “B” (fig. 1) and when 
drawn tight it converted the longitudinal 
incision into a tranverse one. The number 
of sutures required will vary. 


STEP 2 
THE URETHRAL INCISION IS 
PERPENDICULARLY GLOSED 
RESULTING IN A GREATER 
a DIAMETER AT THE 


Fig. 2—Ventrodorsad sketch of the urethra. Step 2, 
X-Y represents the closed incision with sutures 
placed transversely to the long axis of the tube. 


This principle of closing an incision in 
a direction opposite to which it is made 
is described in early surgical texts on man 
and has been used at some veterinary clinics 
for the removal of foreign objects from 
the small intestines, thereby avoiding post- 
operative strictures. In applying it to this 
urethra, three interrupted sutures of No. 
00 medium chromic catgut and an atrau- 
matic needle were used. The overlying 
tissues were then drawn over the urethral 
incision in various directions, in an attempt 
to obliterate as much dead space as pos- 
sible, and all sutures were tied so that the 
knots were not directly over the urethral 
incision. The skin incision was closed rou- 
tinely with interrupted sutures and was 
dusted with a sulfonamide powder. 

The catheter was left in the urethra and 
bladder and was taped to the abdomen. A 
stockinette bandage with a slit, through 
which the end of the catheter emerged, was 
then applied around the body. The catheter 
was directed downward by being threaded 
through a punctured bottle cap, which was 
also taped to the abdomen. This avoided 
having the urine soak the body and the 
bandage and facilitated the frequent check- 
ing to be sure the urine dripped constantly. 

Two cubic centimeters of an aqueous so- 
lution containing 200,000 units of penicillin 
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and 0.25 Gm. of dihydrostreptomycin per 
cubic centimeter was administered intra- 
muscularly in two daily doses. 

The slight swelling which developed at 
the incision site diminished in forty-eight 
hours. The temperature having remained 
normal and the skin incision having healed 
by primary intention, the catheter was re- 
moved on the sixth postoperative day. Its 
removal occasioned some hemorrhage but 
this soon disappeared. One year after the 
operation, the dog had experienced no fur- 
ther trouble. 

By eliminating the postoperative con- 
striction, this type of closure could be use- 
ful in the removal of urethral calculi in 
large animals, particularly in valuable bulls 
used for artificial insemination. 


Rams Stimulate Estrus in Ewes 


Australian observers believe that intro- 
ducing rams to the ewe flock early in the 
breeding season acts as an exteroceptive 
factor which markedly synchronizes the 
breeding activity of the ewes. Apparently 
the ewes, being on the threshold of estrous 
activity, are stimulated to ovulate within a 
few days without manifesting estrus. They 
then exhibited synchronized estrous periods 
seventeen to twenty-three days after the 
rams were introduced. Allowing rams to as- 
sociate continuously with ewes, or intro- 
ducing them after the breeding season has 
started, has no such stimulating effect.— 
Austral. Vet. J., July, 1954. 


Fetal Mortality in Cows.—Five years of 
observations on 690 cows by rectal palpa- 
tion indicated that fetal deaths are highest 
(1.3%) during the third month (61 to 90 
days). Mortality then receded to 0.29 per 
cent during the sixth month before rising 
to 1.16 per cent during the eighth month, 
making a total mortality of 6.38 per cent. 
J. Dai. Sci., Sept., 1954. 


Pathology of the Pullet Reproductive 
Tract in Newcastle Disease 

In a study of 73 laying pullets at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, infection with the New- 
castle disease virus resulted in a cessation 
of egg production for seven to twenty-two 
days, an oophoritis with marked degenera- 
tion or atresia of Graafian follicles, and an 
inflammation of various sections of the ovi- 
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duct. However, the only organ to suffer 
functionally during return to production is 
the uterus or shell-secreting portion, result- 
ing in a decrease of shell weight and thick- 
ness which may last for fifty-six days.— 
Poult. Sci., Sept., 1954. 


Aminoacridine for Infected Wounds 

Acridine compounds, when first used in 
World War I, were irritating and toxic, In 
1937, two new, less-toxic compounds were 
synthesized, 5—-aminoacridine being the 
more potent. It is used locally in dilute so- 
lution, 1 Gm. in 5 liters of half strength 
physiological saline solution, applied 20 to 
30 cc. every four hours to the gauze packing 
or covering of the infected wounds. Dress- 
ings are changed every day or two. Infected 
surgical wounds need not be opened widely 
to apply it. Deep red, healthy granulations 
appear in four or five days. Three of four 
patients with infected third degree burns 
responded satisfactorily.—Am. J. Surg., 
Oct., 1954. 


Twin Chicks——Twin chickens from a 
double-yolked egg, presumably the first ever 
to survive hatching, was recently reported. 
They were not from a single yolk, being of 
different sex and color. The male was nor- 
mal except for crooked outer toes, while the 
female was small and crippled. Double- 
yolked eggs may be 40 per cent as fertile as 
single-yolked eggs but the embryos usually 
die during the first week, although some 
develop fully. Double-yolked eggs are most 
common during early production, sometimes 
reaching 2.8 per cent during the first seven 
weeks.—Res. in Rev., June, 1954. 


Open Treatment of Surgical Wounds 
Among the recent changes in attitudes 
toward surgical techniques is that toward 
wound dressings. The development of anti- 
biotics, improved nutrition, liberal use of 
blood transfusions, and a better apprecia- 
tion of the pathophysiology of the post- 
operative patient has reduced the emphasis 
on dressings in spite of traditions. Dress- 
ings on facial wounds and burns have been 
abandoned and those on other surgical 
wounds limited to twenty-four and, occa- 
sionally, forty-eight hours except when 
drains or a need for pressure exists.—Am. 
J. Surg., Oct., 1954. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


MASTITIS HAS been recognized as an impor- 
tant disease problem confronting the dairy 
industry for many years. Past experience 
has demonstrated that the application of 
the information and facilities which are 
available and the exercise of sound control 
measures can accomplish a great deal in 
alleviating this burden. 

The veterinary profession, through the 
general practitioner, plays an important 
role in such a control program since the 
latter is in an advantageous position to de- 
tect disease conditions in the dairy herd. 
He is also able to render advice as to the 
best course of prevention or treatment. 
Central laboratory facilities are an invalua- 
ble asset, but the practitioner also needs 
more diagnostic aids readily available for 
disease detection on the farm and in his 
office. 

The term, “mastitis,” is a descriptive one, in- 
dicating an inflammatory disease in the mammary 
gland, characterized by tissue changes that alter 
the secretory product. Depending on its severity, 
the disease may be classified clinically as acute, 
subclinical, or chronic. The nature of the etiologi- 
cal agent, whether it be infectious, chemical, ther- 
mal, or mechanical, determines to a great extent 
the course of the disease. 

Cases of acute mastitis may be readily recog- 
nized by a physical examination of the animal and 
her udder. Subclinical mastitis, however, is often 
overlooked because the changes in the udder tissue 
and secretion are not as marked or as easily 
detected. Chronic mastitis may be either the ter- 
mination of an acute case or it may have devel- 
oped slowly as the result of repeated subclinical 
manifestations of the disease. 

The etiological agent incriminated in the sub- 
clinical and chronic types of mastitis is nearly 
alwavs of an infectious nature. Chronic and sub- 
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A Capillary Tube Test for the Detection of Bacteria 
Associated with Bovine Mastitis 
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clinical cases are important because they are more 
difficult to detect and, as a result, serve as a source 
of infection for the entire herd. This form of the 
disease may develop to the untreatable state be- 


TABLE |—Summary of Results, Comparing the Hotis 
and Capillary Tests 


No. of 
Test Reaction tests Percentage of tests 
Hots ‘ 
Capillary + 185 15.06 
97.72 
Hotis 
Capillary ~~ 1,015 82.66 
Hotis - 
Capillary - 12 = 0.98 
2.28 
Hots 
Capillary + 16 1.30 
Total 1,228 


fore it is noticed. It may also be the cause of 
lowered production and lost profits for the dairy- 
man. 

The infectious cause of subclinical and chronic 
mastitis is usually specitic for each case, one bac- 
terial agent often being primarily responsible. 
Quite often there are contaminating forms and oc- 
casionally the causative agents may be multiple 
and operate in a synergistic relationship. 

A number of procedures and tests are available 
for the detection of bovine mastitis. Most of them 
have merit and some are accurate in the detection 
of infectious conditions or abnormal changes in 
milk secretion. However, the most reliable and 
accurate methods of detecting infection are too 
complex, cumbersome, and time-consuming for the 
veterinarian to employ in conjunction with his 
general practice 
TESTS FOR MASTITIS 

The various tests for the detection of 
mastitis may be grouped into two general 
categories, the nonspecific and the specific. 
The nonspecific type of test usually indi- 
cates only the fact that the milk secretion 
is not physiologically normal. There may be 
either an abnormality in some of the chemi- 
cal constituents or in the presence of body 
tissue or bacterial cells. The specific type 
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of test demonstrates the fact that there is 
present in the secretion a specific infectious 
agent possessing pathogenic properties. The 
clinician responsible for the case should 
know the specific infectious agent so that 
he may accurately determine his course of 
treatment and preventive measures. 

Some of the nonspecific tests, such as a 
physical examination of the udder, the 
bromthymol blue test, and the microscopic 
examination of a milk smear are valuable 
aids, but the Hotis test is the only one oi 
the specific type which is simple enough to 
be of much practical value. The remainder 
of the specific tests, which demand cul- 
turing of the organism or the use of differ- 
ential mediums, are restricted to labora- 
tories. The Hotis test has not been 
generally used by the practitioner because 
of the difficulties in preparing the reagent 
and tubes, reading the results, and the 
trouble or cost involved in washing or re- 
placing the tubes. Therefore, the possibili- 
ties of utilizing a capillary tube containing 
an indicator was investigated. 

THE CAPILLARY TEST 

After several trials, a capillary tube 92 
mm. long with a 0.8-mm. inside diameter 
was selected as being the most practical. 
This particular size was preferred because 
it was easier to handle and fill, stronger, 
and the bore allowed good diffusion of the 
reagent through the milk. 

The tubes are prepared for use by in- 
stilling a 0.045 per cent bromcresol purple 
solution into the tube and then sterilizing 
it. The tubes are filled to about 1/20 to 1/18 
of their length with the reagent and then 
laid horizontally on racks in a drying oven 
at 90 C. for six hours until the reagent is 
dried in the tube. The tubes are then placed 
in glass vials and returned to the drying 
oven for a few hours at 105 C. for steriliza- 
tion. The same type of tubes, already con- 
taining the reagent and sterilized, are 
available commercially. However, they could 
be prepared by the practitioner (fig. 1). 

In evaluating this test, when capillary 
tubes and Hotis test tubes were filled from 
a common sample of milk, there was good 
agreement between the two tests (table 1). 
In the cases of disagreement, complicating 
factors, such as the presence of staphylo- 
cocci, rods, and leukocytes, were observed 
in the correlating microscopic milk smears 
that were made from each sample. 
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Fig. |\—Home-prepared capillary tubes showing the 
dried bromcreso!l purple. 


Under field conditions, after cleaning the 
teat carefully the sample of milk can be 
collected by touching one end of the capil- 
lary tube to a gentle stream of milk from 
the teat orifice (fig. 2). The distal end of 
the tube should be slightly depressed to fa- 
cilitate filling. After filling, the end of each 
tube is plugged as it is inserted into model- 
ing clay in a suitable holder (fig. 3 and 4) 
and left while the set is placed in an incu- 


Fig. 2—The technique of filling the capillary tubes. 
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Fig. 3—Grooved board containing modeling clay for 
insertion of filled capillary tubes. 


bator at 37 C. for eighteen to twenty-four 
hours before interpreting. 

After incubation, a yellow coloring in the 
tube is an indication of the presence of 
Streptococcus agalactiae. Negative reactions 
are indicated by a bluish purple color, as in 
the Hotis test. Some investigators have 
demonstrated the possibility of using the 
Hotis test to detect the presence of bacteria 
other than Str. agalactiae. Similar possibili- 
ties have been observed with the capillary 
test, but as yet no attempt has been made 
to correlate these findings microscopically 
or culturally. 

Following incubation, if it is desired to 


make microscopic examinations, the clay- 
plugged end of the tube is broken off and a 
drop of milk is placed on a glass slide and 
examined as with any other milk smear. 
The most troublesome part of the test 
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Fig. 4—Grooved board with filled capillary tubes in place. 
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usually is in filling the tube. However, with 
a little practice, this can be done as easily 
as filling an ordinary test tube. The tube 
should be touched to the stream of milk and 
no attempt made to milk into the tube. It 
is important that no bubbles be allowed to 
remain in the tube since they interfere with 
the proper diffusion of the reagent through- 
out the milk. If bubbles do occur, a little 
more milk should be run through the tube 
to push them out. 

The advantages of this test are: (1) It 
is less expensive than other similar testing 
procedures; (2) it requires less space for 
storage and incubation; (3) it can be more 
easily carried into the field; and (4) border- 
line reactions that are difficult to interpret 
are not as common as with the regular 
Hotis test. 

CONCLUSION 

Of 1,228 quarter samples tested, 28 
showed a disagreement in results. A posi- 
tive Hotis result is assumed to indicate the 
presence of Streptococcus agalactiae. Both 
tests sometimes failed to detect streptococci 
which appeared on microscopic examination 
of the smear, but many of these were strep- 
tococci other than agalactiae. Borderline 
Hotis reactions, which sometimes are hard 
to classify, are less common in the capillary 


test. Several thousand comparative Hotis 
and capillary tube tests have also been run 
by veterinary students in the past two 
years. The agreement has remained sub- 
stantially better than 90 per cent. 
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Treatment of Canine Tapeworms with Atabrine 


R. P. LINK, D.V.M., Ph.D., and JEAN C. SMITH, D.V.M. 


IN 1950, CULBERTSON! reported the action 
of quinacrine hydrochloride (atabrine “)** 
in the elimination of the tapeworm Hymeno- 
lepis fraterna from mice. He found that 
atabrine readily penetrated the wall of the 
small intestine in the areas where the 
larvae and adult females of the parasite 
were located, and caused expulsion of live 
tapeworms forty-eight to seventy-two 
hours after onset of treatment. Neghme,* 
in 1945, reported successful use of atabrine 
for treatment of Taenia saginata infection 
in man, Later, several authors**” reported 
the successful use of the drug in human 
T. saginata and Taenia solium infections. 

This is a preliminary report on the ac- 
tion of atabrine in the elimination of the 
tapeworms Taenia pisiformis and Dipylid- 
ium caninum from dogs. 


PROCEDURE 

Mongrel dogs naturally infected with tapeworms 
were used. The species of tapeworm was deter- 
mined by examination of segments. Twelve dogs 
were infected with D. caninium; 11 with T. pisifor- 
mis. Food was withheld from some dogs before 
treatment. The drug was given orally in gelatin 
capsules at the rate of 10 mg. or 20 mg. per 
pound of body weight. Six dogs were given castor 
oil, at the rate of 0.5 ml. per pound of body 
weight, two hours after treatment. Six dogs 
vomited soon after treatment with atabrine. After 
vomiting ceased, 5 of the 6 dogs were given 
benzocaine* and twenty minutes later were re- 
treated with the same amount of atabrine as given 
in the initial treatment. The dogs were destroyed 
at different intervals after treatment and the small 
and large intestines were examined for tapeworms. 
The intestinal mucosa from dogs destroyed less than 
twelve days after treatment was examined with 
a magnifying glass to detect attached scolices. 


RESULTS 
Atabrine caused expulsion of live tape- 


worms from all dogs treated. When autop- 
sied, 10 (91°) of the dogs infected with 
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T. pisiformis were found to be completely 
free from tapeworms. One dog that was 
treated twenty-three days before autopsy 
had 5 attached worms which were about 
5 cm. in length. The dog eliminated a mass 


TABLE I—Elimination of Taenia Pisiformis from Dogs 
After Treatment with Atabrine 


Days 
Treatment between 
hours Dose of Other treat- Tapeworms 
Dog after atabrine treat- ment and found at 
No. feeding (mg./Ib.) ment autopsy autopsy 
3 7 10 
18 10 1 
y* 15 20 Benzocaine 140° 
12 a4 20 l4 
13* 24 20 Benzocaine 14 
14 24 20 Castor oil = 12 
15 20 Castor oil 
ik ‘ 20 23 
19 i 20 Castor oil 23 nti 
22 3 20 soni 23 5 


*These dogs vomited and were re-treated. 


of worms but it was not determined 
whether any scolices were eliminated. The 
length of the worms found at autopsy sug- 
gest that most of the segments had been 
eliminated, but that the scolices remained 
intact. Details are given in table 1. 

Ten (85%) of the dogs infected with 
D, caninum were free from tapeworms. 
One dog (No. 5) found to have 2 tapeworms 
when autopsied eighteen days after treat- 
ment, vomited twenty-five minutes after 
atabrine was given. The amount of the 
drug retained is unknown. Two worms 
and numerous segments were eliminated 
within eight hours after treatment. The 
other dog (No. 7) which was heavily in- 
fected eliminated a mass of worms soon 
after treatment and had frequent spells 
of diarrhea before the autopsy at twenty- 
one days when 3 worms were found. Two 
of the worms were about 8 cm. in length; 
the other was much longer. Details are 
given in table 2. 

All of the dogs defecated and eliminated 
tapeworms within ten hours after treat- 
ment. The worms were stained a deep 
yellow and were active. The dogs given 
‘astor oil had a mild diarrhea which per- 
sisted for about twelve hours. There was 
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no evidence of toxicity from atabrine. None 
of the 5 dogs which were re-treated, after 
being given benzocaine, vomited after the 
second dose of atabrine. 

Four of the dogs were infected with 
Ancylostoma caninum and one with To.o- 


TABLE 2—Elimination of Dipylidium Caninum from 
Dogs with Atabrine 


Days 
Treatment between 
hours Dose of Other treat- Tapeworms 

Dog after atabrine treat- mentand found at 
No. feeding (mg./Ib.) ment autopsy autopsy 

i 7 10 9 

2 is 10 9 

5* 15 10 18 2 

6** 16 10 Benzocaine 12 

4 20 ; 21 3 

10 8 20 Benzocaine 11 

20 Castor oil 11 

16 3 20 Castor oil 12 

17 4 20 Castor oil 12 

20** 4 20 Benzocaine 23 

21 4 20 23 

23 20 23 


*This dog vomited and was not re-treated. **These dogs 
vomited and were re-treated. 


cara canis, Atabrine did not appear to have 
any effect on these parasites. Only 1 dog 
(No. 7) had any observable gastrointestinal 
disturbance which may have caused spon- 
taneous elimination of the tapeworms. 
DISCUSSION 

The mode of action of atabrine upon 7. 
pisiformis and D, caninum was not studied. 
The worms soon became deeply stained with 
the drug after its administration. It ap- 
pears to act more rapidly on these tape- 
worms than on T. saginata and T. solium 
in man and H. fraterna in mice. Dosage 
may influence the rapidity of action. 

Further trials are necessary to determine 
optimum dosage and method of treatment. 
Culbertson! found prolonged administration 
of the drug the procedure of choice in treat- 
ing mice, while one treatment followed by 
sodium sulfate is recommended in man. The 
value of a laxative following atabrine in 
dogs remains to be established. 


SUMMARY 
Preliminary observations indicate ata- 
brine may be effective in elimination of 
Taenia pisiformis and Dipylidium caninum 
from dogs. The dosage used was 10 mg. or 
20 mg. per pound of body weight. 
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Osteoarthritis in Dogs 

Five cases of osteoarthritis in dogs are 
described. In 4, the condition was appar- 
ently a sequel to primary or secondary neo- 
plasms of the lungs, while in the young dog 
it was apparently the result of chronic 
bronchial pneumonia. The importance of a 
thoracic examination in cases of osteoar- 
thritis is emphasized—Vet. Bull., Sept., 
1954. 


Some Uncommon Pathological 
Findings in the Dog and Cat 


ROBERT L. LEIGHTON, V.M.D. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


In the daily routine of small animal prac- 
tice, an occasional rarity or oddity is found. 
Relatively unimportant in themselves, these 
occurrences nevertheless should not be com- 
pletely unnoticed and unrecorded. The fol- 
lowing three conditions, therefore, are re- 
ported. 

Renal Calculus in a Dog.—An aged fe- 
male Pekingese was presented in extremis 
for euthanasia. It had been treated for an 
infected uterus but had not responded. A 
copious vaginal discharge was present. The 
animal was destroyed and necropsy was 
performed. 

Nothing of importance was found until 
the kidneys were examined. The left kidney 
was almost completely destroyed, being re- 
duced to a dilated, pus-filled sac. The right 
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Fig. |1—Opened kidney and po from an 

aged female Pekingese. Notice the dilated pelvis and 
stag-horn calculus. 


kidney, while appearing reasonably normal 
on the outside, contained a calculus which 
filled the renal pelvis. It was a perfect cast, 
reflecting all the features of the surround- 
ing tissues (fig. 1). 

While the occurrence of renal calculi is 
not a marked rarity,’ it was only the third 
that had been found at this hospital in over 
fifteen years, and was the first to have filled 
the renal pelvis so completely. 


Fig. 3—Lateral radiograph of a 6-week-old kitten with 
congenital absence of radii. 


Unilateral Agenesia of the Kidney of a 
Cat.—The patient, a 3-year-old male cat in 
good physical condition, with a negative 
medical history, was presented for eutha- 
nasia for reasons not involving the health 


RARE PATHOLOGICAL FINDINGS IN THE DOG AND CaT 


Fig. 2—Six-week-old Angora kitten with congenital 
absence of the radii 


routine postmortem was 
performed. All organs and tissues were 
grossly normal, with no displacement, ex- 
cept that the right kidney was missing, 
along with the right adrenal gland and 


of the animal. 


Fig. 4—Lateral radiograph of a normal kitten, taken 
for comparison. 


ureter. The left kidney was slightly en- 
larged (compensatory hypertrophy) but 
grossly normal in every respect. 

This condition is relatively rare and ref- 
erences are few, although it has been re- 
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ported in all animals.*-* The adrenal gland 
is normally found but may be absent.° 

Congenital Absence of the Radii in a 
Kitten.—A white Angora kitten, 6 weeks of 
age, was presented for correction of a bi- 
lateral deformity of the forelimbs which 
prevented it from walking properly (fig. 2). 
Its litter mates were reported to be normal. 
A radiograph (fig. 3) showed the kitten to 
be suffering from congenital absence of the 
radius in both forelimbs, so it was de- 
stroyed. Radiographs of a normal kitten 
were made for comparison (fig. 4). 

There are apparently no references to 
this condition in animals but its occurrence 
in children offers the orthopedic surgeon a 
great challenge. 

Summary.—Reports of the finding of 
three rather uncommon conditions in small 
animals have been made as a matter of 
record and of interest. 
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Fibrosarcoma and Sesame Oil 

Sesame oil is employed regularly as a 
vehicle for such medications as penicillin 
and hormones which are to be injected into 
the soft tissues when slow body absorption 
is desirable. In man, cases have been re- 
ported where fibrosarcomas have developed 
following the injection of penicillin and 
sesame oil into the soft tissues of the but- 
tocks (Cancer, Sept., 1954). Further re- 
ports show that many of these oils such as 
cottonseed oil, lard, olive oil, wheat germ, 
and croton oil have proved to be carcino- 
genic substances and produce tumors. Since 
these spontaneous cases of malignancy have 
been reported following the injection of 
these oils in two cases in man and experi- 
mentally in animals, it would seem that per- 
haps this may be a cause of spontaneous 
malignancy in animal patients. Veterinari- 
ans should watch for cases of soft tissue 
malignancy in animals that have received 
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previous injection of these oily medications. 
There is good evidence that these lesions 
may exist in animal patients.—W.H.R. 


Diseases of Goldfish 

All diseased fish should be isolated and 
treated separately. When a fungous growth 
occurs where a few scales have been lost, 
paint the area with iodine or mercuro- 
chrome, then place the fish in a solution of 
salt water until healed. For a salt bath, take 
water from the original aquarium and add 
1 tablespoonful of salt to each quart. 
“Mouth fungus,” in which the mouth be- 
comes white, is a bacterial infection which 
responds when 250 mg. of aureomycin® is 
added to the water; when the symptoms 
disappear, salt is added for a few days. 
“Tail rot” and “fin rot” respond to the 
same treatment. 

Dropsy, a condition in which the fish 
seem to bloat until the scales stand on end, 
is incurable. Fish lice, many-legged insects 
that cling to the body and suck blood, 
should be removed with tweezers, the area 
painted with mercurochrome, and the fish 
placed in a salt bath until the areas heal. 
The salt bath will also kill young parasites 
which may not be visible. 

For constipation, indicated when the ex- 
creta does not hang in long black strings, 
or when it is knotty, place the fish in a bath 
containing 1 teaspoonful of Epsom salts per 
quart of water and increase the live or 
green food. Goldfish should be handled with 
a net as grabbing may injure them.—All 
Pets Magazine, Sept., 1954. 


Chloramphenicol Excretion in Bile 
When chloramphenicol was given orally 
to dogs, it soon appeared in the blood and, 
after two hours, in the bile. Carried from 
the intestine in the portal vein, some passed 
to the main circulations through the hepatic 
vein but more was absorbed by the liver 
and excreted with the bile, where it was 
again picked up by the portal circulation 
and returned to the liver. This enterohe- 
patie circulation has practical importance 
in the treatment of cholangitis, cholecys- 
titis, and other hepatic infections.—Brit. J. 
Pharmacol. and Chemo., Sept., 1954. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 
Radiograph Offered for Your Study and Diagnosis 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, the JOURNAL publishes this 
month, and will continue to do so for the next several issues, a case history and 
accompanying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem. 

Our readers are invited to submit case histories, radiographs, and diagnoses 
of interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn the page > 


History—A female, 10-month-old German Shepherd (mixed) had been in excellent health and 

had developed normally. It had been wormed and vaccinated against distemper. The dog was 

well until four days before admission when it was believed it developed a cold. At the time of 

admission, the owner reported finding the dog sitting in a lane a short distance from the house in 

great respiratory distress suggestive of a diaphragmatic hernia. The owner denied any possibility 

. of the dog having been hit by an automobile or injured in any way. No abrasions or superficial 
lesions could be found. The dog died three hours after admission. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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WuaAT IS Your DIAGNOSIS? 


Here Is The Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Fig. !—Radiograph show- 
ing the changes caused by 
the pneumothorax: (1) air 
in the thorax; (2) heart; 
(3) compressed lung; (4) 
air in the dorsoposterior 
part of the chest cavity. 


At necropsy the pleural cavity was found to be filled with air. There was exten- 
sive atelectasis of both lungs. The anterior and middle lobes of both lungs showed 
large areas of emphysematous defects. No pneumonia was found. 

Comment from the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology: “True congenital 
cysts are extremely rare in man and one would suspect that they are equally 
rare in the dog. This dog undoubtedly had cystic disease of the lungs, cysts being 
formed by dilated terminal bronchioles. These defects undoubtedly did not inter- 
fere with the health of the animal until one ruptured, causing spontaneous pneu- 
mothorax and atelectasis. This case is coded as ‘local bullous emphysema, etiology 
undetermined.’ ” 


Fig. 2—Heart and lungs 

showing emphysematous 

defects (arrows) on the 

anterior and middle lobes 
of the lungs. 
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A Report of Two Canine Cases of 
Nocardiosis in Missouri 


W. P. BLAKE, D.V.M. 


Columbia, Missouri 


This is a brief account of nocardiosis in 
the dog with two case reports from the 
clinic at the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Missouri. 

Cases of nocardiosis in dogs have been 
reported since the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. There has been much con- 
fusion as to the name, classification, and 
nomenclature of this species of the family 
Actinomycetaceae! but the present accepted 
name for this organism is Nocardia aste- 
roides. 

Nocardiosis is an acute or chronic infectious dis- 
ease of granulomatous or suppurative nature 
caused by an aerobic, gram-positive, inconstantly 
acid-fast species of the family Actinomycetaceae.” 
The organism may be isolated from the soil. Its 
mode of entry to the animal's body is not known, 
but since lesions of the disease are commonly 
found in the thorax it is thought that possibly it 
is an airborne disease. There is no record of trans- 
mission from animal to man, or from man to 
man.’ The mycelial filaments found in the pus may 
be aggregated to form “sulfur granules” and are 
generally gram-positive and acid-fast. These char- 
acteristics differentiate it from Actinomyces bovis. 
Some of the synonyms for N. asteroides are Ac- 
tinomyces baudeti, Actinomyces bicolor, Actinomy- 
ces canis, Actinomyces israeli, Cladothrix canis, 
and Cobnistreptothrix canis.’ 

Nocardiosis is characterized by weakness, loss of 
weight, muscular soreness, lameness, edema of the 
extremities, dyspnea, depression, and moderate to 
high fever. 

Many of the cases reported were tentatively di- 
agnosed as the “distemper complex.” Roentgeno- 
grams may show multiple radiopaque areas in the 
thorax. Two types may be seen: (1) the cutaneous 
type in which tumor-like growths are seen over 
the body; and (2) the subcutaneous form char- 
acterized by granulomatous tissue undergoing a puri- 
form transformation, and pus-filled sinuses. In 
these two types, the infection is usually confined 
to the neck and extremities but may involve the 
thorax and abdomen. Also, according to some 
authors, the regional lymph glands show a lymph- 
adenitis, but suppuration is seldom seen.? One 
case of oral nocardiosis and 2 of the nervous sys- 
tem have been reported.? There also have been 
cases reported in cats." 

The main lesions, on postmortem, are granu- 
lomatous masses with multiple abscesses of the 
Ivmph tissue. Gray opaque nodules may be found 
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throughout the parenchyma of the lung, pancreas, 
kidneys, spleen, and liver, and petechial and ec- 
chymotic hemorrhages in the lungs. Other findings 
include empyema, with up to 500 ml. of pus; 
pleurisy; areas of consolidation; splenomegaly; 
and hepatomegaly with abscesses. The clinical 
picture of chronic peritonitis is common. Edema of 
areas is frequently seen. 

Definite diagnosis depends on _ histological 
smears or sections demonstrating “sulfur granules” 
in the exudate. Several authors agree that these 
sulfur granules are not the typical rosette forma- 
tions seen in bovine actinomycosis, but mycelial 
masses without club formation.’ Here, at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine in the University 
of Missouri, we culture the exudate from the 
lesions on tryptose or blood agar for forty-eight 
hours at 37 C. White, dry, hard colonies are formed 
and these are put in a slant and sent to the Public 
Health Laboratory, Chamblee, Ga.,* for identifica- 
tion. 

Treatment has not been effective. If possible, 
surgical debridement with the application § of 
iodine might prove helpful. 


CASE REPORTS 


Case 1.—A 3-month-old male Cocker 
Spaniel was brought to the clinic on Nov. 
11, 1953. He had been under treatment for 
a week because of dyspnea, soreness over 
the entire body, and a temperature ranging 
between 103 and 104 F. In spite of treat- 
ment, the condition became progressively 
worse and the pup died on the sixth day. 
The condition was diagnosed as pneumonia. 

Necropsy revealed only a catarrhal en- 
teritis, focal interstitial nephritis, enlarged 
bronchial lymph glands filled with pus, and 
a large area of consolidation in the lungs. 
Cultures of the kidneys were identified as 
N. asteroides.* 

Case 2.—A 6-month-old male Collie was 
admitted to the clinic on Nov. 26, 1953. He, 
also, had been under treatment for “dis- 
temper complex” for several days. His 
symptoms were dyspnea, anorexia, rhinitis, 
conjunctivitis, depression, diarrhea, and a 
temperature of 105 F. Treatment was in- 
effective and he died on the third day. 

Necropsy findings were: hemorrhagic en- 
teritis; focal areas of necrosis, 5 mm. in 
diameter, in the kidneys; 500 ml. of pus 
in the thoracic cavity; multiple abscesses 
in the lungs; and bronchial lymph nodes 
filled with pus. The actinomycete obtained 
from this animal was also identified as N. 
asteroides.” 


*The author thanks Dr. L. Ajello of Chamblee, Ga.. 
who identified the organism, for suggestions pertaining to 
the mycological discussion in this paper. 
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CONCLUSION 


From the literature on nocardiosis, it ap- 
pears that this disease may occur more 
often than we suspect since most of the 
conditions identified mycologically as no- 
cardiosis had been diagnosed as the dis- 
temper complex. It is possible that no- 
cardiosis itself may rarely be fatal but that 
it is a complicating factor to some other 
disease when it is found. When we injected 
the exudate from Nocardia lesions into 
dogs, subcutaneously, an abscess formed but 
it soon ruptured, drained, and then imme- 
diately disappeared. This suggests that the 
condition either is hard to reproduce or 
that healthy dogs are resistant. 
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Canine Hepatitis Virus Propagation 

The successful serial propagation of the 
virus of infectious canine hepatitis, by the 
roller tube method, in canine kidney tissue 
culture through 15 consecutive passages is 
reported. The tissue culture virus was iden- 
tified both by the complement-fixation and 
serum-neutralization methods.—Vet. Bull., 
Sept., 1954. 


War Dogs in Malaya 

War dogs of two types — “patrol dogs” 
that work on air scent and hearing to give 
silent warnings of persons by “pointing,” 
and “tracker dogs” that follow human 
ground scent —- have been used in Malaya 
by the British army for two years. Only 
male dogs of three breeds are used. The 
Alsatian undoubtedly is the best when 
used both for patrolling and tracking, but 
the Labrador is excellent at tracking. Dober- 
mann Pinschers are used on an experi- 
mental basis. Initial training is done by 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps but the 
dogs are used by the infantry. In the jungle 
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regions, these durable dogs have an intangi- 
ble morale-raising effect on the patrols since 
they make it virtually impossible for them 
to be ambushed.—J. Royal Army Vet. 
Corps, June, 1954. 


Leptospirosis in Veterinarians 

A large animal practitioner suddenly be- 
came ill with extreme weakness and fever. 
After being hospitalized he resumed prac- 
tice in ten days but was easily fatigued for 
several weeks, and in two months his blood 
reacted to the agglutination lysis test for 
Leptospira pomona in a dilution of 1:10,- 
000; at five months it was 1:512, and at 
fifteen months, 1:100. Prior to illness he 
had treated several herds of cattle where 
leptospirosis was suspected but not sero- 
logically confirmed. Following his illness 
agglutination lysis reactors were found in 
both cattle and hogs in the area. 

In January, 1953, blood samples were 
drawn from veterinarians attending an 
Iowa meeting. Tests on 140, representing 
75 Iowa counties and seven neighboring 
states, revealed 23 with some degree of re- 
action to L. pomona and in each case a reac- 
tion as high or higher to Leptospira cani- 
cola, Of 20 blood specimens selected from 
residents of an Iowa mental hospital, eight 
reacted to both L. canicola and L. pomona 
and one to L. pomona alone.—J.Am.M.A., 
Sept. 25, 1954. 


Periodic Ophthalmia and 
Leptospirosis 

A higher percentage of positive serologi- 
cal reactions to pathogenic leptospirosis in 
horses with periodic ophthalmia (17 of 25 
cases) than in normal horses (71 of 575 
cases) is reported from Germany. Never- 
theless, leptospiral transmission experi- 
ments in 7 horses failed to produce typical 
ocular lesions.—Vet. Bull., Aug., 1954. 


Weil's Disease Reported in Georgia.— 
Nine cases of Weil’s disease (spirochetal 
jaundice) were diagnosed by agglutination 
tests in Georgia. All were in persons subject 
to skin abrasions and possible contact 
with rats and dogs which might be car- 
riers of Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae.— 
J.Am.M.A., Oct. 16, 1954. 
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X-Ray Therapy in Labial and Cutaneous Granulomas in Cats 


ROBERT B. McCLELLAND, D.V.M. 
Buffalo, New York 


CHRONIC, ulcerating, granulomatous 
sions* of the lip and skin of cats have been 
a clinical problem for many years.’ The 
cause is unknown. Three bacteriology labo- 
ratories** found gram-positive cocci in 
pairs both in smears and tissue sections. 
Upon culture, Bacterium proteus, Staphy- 
lococcus aureus, and Streptococcus hemo- 
lyticus were recovered. The Cornell Virus 
Research Laboratory (Ithaca, N.Y.) con- 
cluded that the disease was not viral.* 

The condition seems to appear spontane- 
ously in the majority of cases; however, a 
few indicate the possibility of transmission. 
In one instance, 3-month-old twin kittens 
showed lesions of the lips which seemed to 
have been transmitted from a similar sore 


Dr. McCelland is a small animal practitioner in Buffalo, 

*This condition is commonly, but erroneously, called 
“rodent ulcer."" Rodent ulcer is an epithelioma of the 
face or lips; the lesions in the cat are not neoplastic. 

**Columbus Hospital, Millard Fillmore Hospital, and 
Buffalo General Hospital, all of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fig. |—Labial granuloma in a cat. 


on the breast of their dam. On two occa- 
sions, cats in the same household developed 
the disease simultaneously. Anatomical lo- 
cation of skin lesions left no room to doubt 


Fig. 2—Cutaneous granulomatosis on a hind leg of the cat shown in figure |. 
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Fractional 

Case Age VL. doses 

smo. 0.35 mm. Cu 1 

2 3 mo. 0.35 mm. Cu 1 

3 4 yr. 0.35 mm. Cu 3 

4 1 yr. 0.35 mm. Cu 2 

5 4 mo, 0.35 mm. Cu 2 

6 1 yr. 0.35 mm. Cu 3 


TABLE I—Results of X-Ray Therapy for Labial Granuloma in Cats 


ROBERT B. MCCLELLAND Jour. A.V.M.A 
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r'sper Interval Total 

dose (days) rs Results 

150 0 150 Rapid recovery. 

150 0 150 Rapid recovery. 

500 7 1,500 Slow recovery. 

300 7 600 Complete 3rd week. 
300 

150 7 450 Recurred in 60 days 
150 150 Complete recovery. 
300 

150 7 600 Complete recovery. 


1 300 Complete recovery. 


autotransmissibility; lesions on the peri- 
neum and ventral surface of the tail met 
perfectly. 

Skin and lip lesions appeared simultane- 
ously in 2 of the 12 cases reported here. 

The disease responded readily to x-ray 
therapy. 
PHYSICAL DATA 

In cases 1 through & (tables 1 and 2) a 
Brache-Seib generator was employed. To 
produce a half value layer (H.V.L.) of 0.35 
mm. Cu, the unit was operated at 120 kv.p. 


Fractional 

Case Age H.V.L. doses 
7 3 yr. 1.0 mm. Al 2 

tyr 1.0 mm. Al 3 

9 & mo, 1.7 mm. Al 3 

10 4 yr. 1.7 mm. Al 2 

11 Il yr. 1.7 mm. Al 3 

12 4 ye. 1.7 mm. Al 3 


(kilovolt peak), 4 ma. (milliamperes) with 
filters of 1.0-mm. Al and 0.25-mm Cu. To 
produce a H.V.L. of 1.0-mm. Al, it was op- 
erated at 100 kv.p., 4 ma., with no filter. 

In cases 9 to 12 (table 2) a General Elec- 
tric KX-10 unit was used. With no filter, 
100 kv.p., 5 ma., an H.V.L. of 1.7-mm. Al 
was generated. 

In all cases, a focal skin distance of 20.0 
cm. and a suitable cone were employed. All 
doses mentioned were measured on the skin 
with backscatter. 

In case 3 (table 1), the slow recovery 
may have been due to overdosage. The frac- 
tional doses of 500 r (roentgens), H.V.L. 
0.35 mm. Cu, caused slight edema at the 
margin of the lesion. However, no epilation 
was produced. The optimum dose seemed to 
be 150 r to 300 r, with totals ranging from 


TABLE 2—Results of X-Ray Therapy of Cutaneous Granuloma Lesions in Cats 


Recurred in 6 months 
Complete recovery. 


30 750 


150 r to 750 r. Glenney® obtained excellent 
results in two cases of labial granuloma by 
administering 300 r to 600 r of x-radiation 
with an H.V.L. 2.0 mm. Al. 

The interval between treatments should 
not be longer than ten days; the thirty-day 
interval in case 8 (table 1) probably pre- 
disposed the patient to a recurrence of the 
condition. 

Softer radiation, H.V.L. 1.0 to 1.7 mm. 
Al, was used on the skin. As erythema- 
producing doses are approached more rap- 


rsper Interval Total 

dose (days) rs Results 
100 1 200 Complete recovery 
100 7 +0 Complete recovery 
100 7 300 Complete recovery 
200 10 100 Complete recovery 
150 7 130 Complete recovery. 
150 7 450 Complete recovery. 


idly with this quality of radiation, smaller 
fractional doses were administered. The re- 
sults were gratifying (table 2). 
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Nodular Hyperplasia in Dog Spleens 

Nodular hyperplasia of the spleen in 10 
dogs of all ages is described. The nodules 
did not display neoplastic features and con- 
formed in general with those described in 
the textbooks of special pathology (Joest, 
1929). Toxic factors and inflammatory 
processes outside the spleen possibly influ- 
ence the formation of these nodules which 
are more common in older than in young 
dogs.—Vet Bull., Sept., 1954. 
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An Acute Upper Respiratory Infection of Dairy Cattle 
ROBERT J. SCHROEDER, D.V.M., and M. D. MOYS, D.V.M. 


Los Angeles, California 


A DISEASE of dairy cattle involving the 
upper respiratory tract, and characterized 
by high fever and sudden cessation of lac- 
tation, appeared suddenly in the Los An- 
geles, Calif., area on Oct. 17, 1953. In the 
following four months, 52 premises are 
known to have been infected in the Los 
Angeles milkshed. In January, 1954, it also 
occurred in other counties, eight of the 
affected herds being about 25 miles away 
and one herd, in the upper San Joaquin 
Valley, over 300 miles distant. When the 
Los Angeles County Livestock Department 
and the California State Bureau of Live- 
stock Control were notified, by a practicing 
veterinarian, that a disease of dairy cattle 
not seen previously in this area had been 
encountered, they acquainted the other 
practicing veterinarians and the dairymen 
with the symptoms and urged them to re- 
port any similar cases immediately. 

Each premise reporting infection was vis- 
ited by veterinarians from the above-men- 
tioned departments. Detailed records were 
made of the dairy’s location, the number, 
sex, and age of animals kept on the prem- 
ises, the date of first sickness, and the 
number of affected animals in each of the 
above-named categories. The symptoms, 
tvpe of feed, and any recent animal impor- 
tations or movements were also recorded. 

The disease resembled infectious bron- 
chitis in cattle, as described in Hutyra, 
Marek, and Manninger.' Enzootics of this 
type have also been reported in Germany, 
Denmark, Bohemia, Austria, Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and Japan. 

The similarity to gastroenteritis, as de- 
fined by Olafson et al.,° and mucosal dis- 
ease of cattle, described by Ramsey and 
Chivers, was considered. However, diar- 
rhea was not in evidence except in severe 
cases and then only shortly before death. Of 
13,108 animals in the 52 affected herds, 
1,002 (7.6) became infected and 30 died. 
Of the 1,002 infected animals, 971 were 
lactating cows; the others were: 17 dry 


From the Bureau of Livestock Disease Control, Division 
of Animal Industry, California Department of Agriculture, 
Los Angeles. 


cows, 7 heifers, 2 bulls, 1 steer, and 4 
calves. 
ETIOLOGY AND TRANSMISSION 

For transmission experiments (see p. 
473), 5 dairy calves were purchased and 
held in isolation. Four were inoculated with 
various tissues and exudates from naturally 
infected animals and 1 was uninoculated 
but exposed by contact. In thirty-two to 
seventy-two hours, all exhibited symptoms 
characteristic of the natural outbreaks and 
3 were destroyed for postmortem examina- 
tion. The lesions were similar to those 
found in the natural cases, indicating that 
the disease was reproduced by inoculation 
and contact. However, in spite of consider- 
able laboratory investigation, the cause of 
the disease is as yet undetermined. 

Feed, at first suspected by many dairy- 
men, was readily eliminated as a cause, In 
the majority of instances, no recent herd 
additions had been made and, even though 
the close proximity of dairies in the Los 
Angeles milkshed were conducive to spread 
of disease by contact, most cases occurred 
sporadically, When, as was true in several 
instances, neighboring dairies were af- 
fected, the time lapse between initial dates 
of infection varied from one day to more 
than two months. 


SYMPTOMS 

In lactating cows, the first evidence of in- 
fection was a sudden, drastic drop in lacta- 
tion, ceasing completely in twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. 

In the average infected herd, 3 or 4 ani- 
mals would suddenly become sick, then for 
two to six weeks (ave. 17 days), 1 or more 
new cases would develop almost every day. 

Temperatures varied from 102 to 108 F. 
but were usually 104 to 106 F. A slight rise 
in temperature was usually noticed shortly 
prior to the decrease in lactation. 

Approximately half of the affected ani- 
mals ceased ruminating and refused to eat, 
while the appetite of others remained fairly 
good until the onset of visible respiratory 
symptoms. When the course of the disease 
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was protracted, there was a marked loss 
of condition. 

Excessive salivation occurred commonly 
and occasionally a peculiar grinding of the 
teeth was observed. 

The mucous membrane of the nares was 
inflamed and a stringy mucus, which later 
became mucopurulent, was discharged from 
both nostrils. Respiration was shallow and 
‘apid (30 to 60 per minute) and a short, 
explosive cough was characteristic of the 
disease. Pain was not evident on tactile 
percussion, and auscultation revealed no ab- 
normal sounds in the early stages. 

Although the character of the feces was 
closely checked, diarrhea was not observed 
except in animals near death. Several own- 
ers reported that the cows seemed to be 
constipated shortly before the onset of 
visible symptoms. 

The mucous membrane of the eyes ap- 
peared normal, and no lacrimation was 
observed. There was considerable variation 
among individual animals both as to sever- 
ity and duration of the clinical manifes- 
tations. In the majority of treated cases, 
the return to normal was fairly rapid (ap- 
proximately 1 week). Usually, all evidence 
of the acute phase disappeared in less than 
one month. 

In a few cases, symptoms of acute res- 
piratory distress and pulmonary emphysema 
were exhibited, 1 cow having a subcuta- 
neous emphysema from the shoulders, along 
the back, to the gluteal region. The prog- 
nosis for such cases was unfavorable. Some 
died; others, that failed to return to pre- 
infection condition or production, were sent 
to slaughter. 


POSTMORTEM LESIONS 

The most prominent and characteristic 
lesion was a severe hemorrhagic tracheitis 
and bronchitis, varying from petechiation 
and ecchymosis to a diffuse hemorrhagic 
inflammation of the entire surface of the 
mucous membrane. 

Necrotic lesions, approximately ', inch 
in diameter, were scattered throughout the 
larynx and pharynx and the tissues sur- 
rounding this area were extremely edema- 
tous. 

Other lesions observed included extensive 
alveolar emphysema, red hepatization of 
the lungs, hemorrhagic sinusitis, severe en- 
teritis of the small intestines, mucoid en- 
teritis of the large intestines, and impac- 
tion of the omasum and colon. 


ROBERT J. SCHROEDER AND M, D. Moys 
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TREATMENT 

Various medicinal treatments, including 
combinations of antibiotics and intravenous 
sulfonamides, were employed by practicing 
veterinarians. Penicillin and intravenous 
sulfapyridine were often used at the onset, 
with aureomycin® given intravenously to 
those animals which did not respond to 
the early therapy. 

The response to all therapy varied wide- 
ly, a few individuals improving rapidly, 
others retaining high temperatures for sev- 
eral days and remaining off feed despite 
repeated treatments. While there was some 
doubt as to the efficacy of this therapy, 
the mortality seemed to be materially re- 
duced and animals returned to normal pro- 
duction more frequently when these agents 
were properly used. 

Supportive treatment should include a 
light laxative ration and, because of the 
tendency toward pulmonary emphysema, 
the animals should be kept quiet. 

Like it began, and without explanation, 
the disease subsided and disappeared. 


SUMMARY 


An acute upper respiratory infection of 
dairy cattle, characterized by high fever 
and sudden cessation of lactation, appeared 
in the Los Angeles, Calif., milkshed in the 
winter of 1953-1954, The mortality was low 
but there was considerable loss in milk pro- 
duction and from cows which failed to re- 
turn to normal production. 

The etiology of the disease is undeter- 
mined but investigations indicate that it is 
infective and possibly is caused by a virus 
or a virus-like organism. 
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Four-H Heifers Die in Freak Accident. 
Enroute to the Iowa State Fair, a 4-H 
Club girl lost 2, 16-month-old heifers when 
the end gate of the truck was lost and the 
heifers fell out and were strangled by their 
tie ropes.—Aberdeen Angus J., Oct., 1954. 
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Experimental Studies of Acute Upper Respiratory 
Infection in Calves 


R. W. McINTYRE, D.V.M. 


Los Angeles, California 


“(CALF INOCULATION studies by the California 
Department of Agriculture and the Los An- 
geles County Livestock Department were a 
part of the comprehensive disease investi- 
yxation into the epizootic of upper respira- 
iory disease among cattle in the Los Ange- 
les milkshed in late 1953. 

An attempt was made to reproduce the 
disease complex as observed in dairy cattle 
and to collect data which would contribute 
to our information concerning the etiology 
and incubation periods. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Five dairy-type calves were purchased and iso- 
lated on clean premises. Two were 6-month-old, 
425-lb. bull calves from Utah, purchased at a stock- 
vard Dec. 8, 1953; 3 were heifer calves, ap- 
proximately 4 to 6 months old, purchased ten 
days later on nearby premises. The 3 heifer calves 
were destroyed for necropsy on January 5, when 
the experiment was terminated. 

Calf 1, a dairy-type bull, with normal preinocu- 
lation morning and evening temperatures and 10.9 
Gm. of hemoglobin per 100 ml. of blood, was in- 
oculated the morning of December 14 with 2.0 ml. 
of defibrinated blood pooled, prior to any treat- 
ment, from 11 typical cases in two herds. Approx- 
imately 1.5 ml. was injected subcutaneously, 0.5 
ml. was given intradermally in the same area, and 
several drops were placed in one conjunctival sac. 
To insure adequate exposure, this calf was also 
given, orally, approximately 2 oz. of feces taken 
from the same cows as the blood samples. The 
calf developed an intermittent temperature — 103.5 
F. on the afternoon of December 15; 103.0 F. on 
December 21; and 103.5 F. on December 26. On 
December 15, the white blood cell count was near- 
ly 6,000. A copious nasal discharge was observed 
on December 20 but not again until December 28. 

An increased rate of respiration was observed 
from the day after inoculation until the observa- 
tions ended on January 4. 

Calf 2, also a dairy-type bull, developed, during 
the preinoculation period, the general symptoms 
of a mild shipping fever complex but recovered 
and was inoculated on December 19. For this in- 
oculation, 2.0 ml. of blood from cows in the early 
febrile period was used-—1.0 ml., subcutaneously; 
0.5 ml., intradermally; and the remaining portion 
was placed on the conjunctival and nasal mucous 
membranes. 


Dr. McIntyre is senior veterinarian with the County of 
Los Angeles Livestock Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A febrile response occurred thirty-two hours 
after inoculation, accompanied by a mild leuko- 
penia. The white blood cell count increased stead- 
ily to 12,250 on December 25, then decreased. Ul- 
cers were first observed on the dental pad, gums, 
and the ventral surface of the tongue on December 
25, becoming more numerous soon after but at 
no time seeming to incapacitate the animal. The 
lesions began as pinhead-sized, white, avascular, 
slightly elevated areas surrounded by a narrow 
(1/16-in.) ring of inflammation which, within 
twenty-four hours, increased in diameter to form a 
disc approximately inch in diameter. A pinpoint 
necrotic area soon appeared in the center and ex- 
panded rapidly until the avascular disc was reduced 
to a narrow, white band surrounding a_ necrotic 
area approximately 1; inch in diameter which, in 
turn, was surrounded by a narrow band of inflam- 
mation. The largest lesions noticed were 1/2 by 1 
inch. About December 31, the commissures of the 
lips became involved and two or three lesions ex- 
tended beyond the oral membranes into the hair 
of the lower lip. By January 4, when the observa- 
tions terminated, the early mouth lesions were 
healing and all other symptoms had subsided. 

Calves 3, 4, and 5 were not observed during the 
preinoculation period and, since the premises were 
then considered contaminated, the initial inocula- 
tions were begun at once on December 18. 

Calf 3 was inoculated with pooied sputum and 
nasal material collected from sick cows,in two 
dairies. It received 3.0 ml. of this material intra- 
muscularly, 2.0 ml. on the nasal mucosa, and a few 
drops on the conjunctiva within one hour after 
the material was collected. In two days, the calf 
had a mild leukopenia, inappetence, and a tempera- 
ture of 103.2 F. which rose to 105.0 F. the next 
day, with a secondary rise to 104.8 F. on December 
24. A pronounced variation between morning and 
evening temperatures continued until the calf was 
destroyed on Jan. 5, 1954. Other symptoms ob- 
served included a cough and a copious nasal dis- 
charge, December 25 to 31, and a slight diarrhea 
on December 27. There was a gradual rise, then 
fall, in white blood cells with a high of 11,500 on 
December 30 when the hemoglobin determination 
was 8.8 Gm./100 ml. of blood, which is in the low 
normal range. 

Calf 4 was inoculated, on December 18, with 
chicken egg embryo material (whole ground) from 
a third blind passage of penicillin- and strepto- 
mycin-treated sputum and nasal exudate which 
originated from clinical cases. It received 5.0 ml. 
intramuscularly and 3.0 ml. divided between the 
nasal mucosa and the conjunctiva. 

On December 21, there was a mild leukopenia 
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and a temperature of 103.4 F., with a secondary 
rise to 105.0 F. on December 27 to 29. A leukocy- 
tosis of 16,650 accompanied the second febrile re- 
sponse. Dysphagia and a cough commenced on 
December 28 and a nasal and ocular discharge on 
the next day. with a pronounced recovery after 
January 1. 

Calf 5 was placed in the same pen with the 
others on December 18, but received no inocula- 
tion. On December 21, its temperature rose to 
103.8 F. with a secondary rise to 105.2 F on De- 
cember 25 and 26. A decrease in white cells was 
recorded on December 22; a slight cough and 
mucopurulent discharge, December 25 to 31; and 
a slight diarrhea on December 26. 

CONCLUSION 

The postmortem lesions in calves 3, 4, 
and 5 were essentially the same: red hepa- 
tization of the cardiac lobes of the right 
lungs with mucopurulent material occlud- 
ing the smaller bronchioles; moderate scat- 
tered petechiation of the tracheas, more 
profuse anteriorly; congestion of the si- 
nuses and nasal passages, petechiae and 
ecchymosis on the epiglottides. In 1 calf, 
extensive petechiation of the mucosa was 
found between the root of the tongue and 
the epiglottis and another had edema in 
the tissues around the larynges and pha- 
rynges. Each calf had some swollen and 
hemorrhagic lymph nodes, usually the 
mandibular, retropharyngeal, and parotid 
nodes, and in 1 calf the mesenteric nodes 
were involved. In 2 of the calves, there 
were numerous small ('x, in.) white lesions 
over the mucosa in the central portions of 
their abomasums and a few ulcers near the 
duodenal openings. One calf had ulcers on 
the posterior third of the hard palate. Other 
lesions were a slight congestion of the cap- 
sular vessels of the parietal surface of the 
spleens, with some petechiation in the sub- 
serosa along the hilus, and cloudy swelling 
of livers. 


Enterocolitis and Antibiotics 
Enterocolitis in man is not new but is 
more common in recent vears. Although it 
is occasionally absent, an antibiotic-resist- 
ant Staphylococcus aureus is prominent in 
the bowel content and lesion of such cases, 
sometimes in pure culture, and the normal 
bacterial flora often is suppressed or elimi- 
nated. The term “pseudomembranous” 
Staphylococcus enteritis has recently been 
applied to such cases.—Am. J. Surg., Oct., 


1954. 


R. W. McINTYRE 
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Observations on a Newcastle Disease 
Enzootic in Haiti 


DONALD L. BUSH, D.V.M., M.S. 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


The control of poultry or other diseases 
in Haiti is difficult because the poultry and 
livestock management and husbandry prac- 
tices are primitive, for the most part hav- 
ing been the same for a century. Poultry 
run wild over the countryside, with human 
and animal excrement furnishing no small 
amount of their food. Most of the fowl 
are of the game variety and can fly very 
well. Many chickens make their nests in 
trees and roost there. Other types of live- 
stock are also allowed to roam free to 
find food. 

Newcastle Disease Outbreak Reports.— 
During December, 1952, reports were re- 
ceived by the Haitian Department of Agri- 
culture that Newcastle disease was believed 
to exist in the Port-au-Prince market. 
Previous to this, the government model 
poultry flock had been vaccinated with New- 
castle disease live virus vaccine. That the 
disease would spread was inevitable. All 
types of produce are brought to the mar- 
kets on the heads of marchandes or on bur- 
ros. Fowl are usually tied together and 
placed in straw baskets or slung over the 
shoulders of marchandes and taken to town. 
At the market, many fowl are traded and 
return to the country again. Traders may 
come from all over the main island and the 
satellite island of La Gonave. 

Later, the Department of Agriculture 
began receiving disease reports from out- 
lying districts. When peasant trails were 
followed and charted on a map showing 
locations of infectious diseases, the data 
revealed that Newcastle disease outbreaks 
occurred in towns and villages along peas- 
ant routes to market areas before they 
occurred in towns and villages on main 
routes that did not have a market day. 
Children thought the chickens, with their 
circling, tumbling, and other nervous mani- 
festations, were comical and played with 
them. Within one month, reports of the 
disease came in from extension agents all 
over the country. Intranasal and wing web 
vaccine (12,000 doses) was purchased by 
the Department of Agriculture and sent to 

Dr. Bush is with the U. S. Operations Mission in Haiti 
at Port-au-Prince 
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several areas under refrigeration, where 
it was handled by extension agents, teach- 
ers, agronomists, and others. The disease 
soon had become enzootic in all areas in- 
fected, including two satellite islands, and 
raged for two months before it began to 
subside, finally dying out at the end of 
March, 1953. 

Methods of Disease Spread.—Hundreds 
of birds which died were used by houngans 
(voodoo priests) to be hung in trees to 
indicate location of voodoo ceremonies, or 
to create a stench and keep trespassers off 
private property. Thus, airborne infections 
were facilitated. The disease was exceed- 
ingly virulent from the beginning, the viru- 
lence not appearing to increase during the 
enzootic. When introduced in a small vil- 
lage in the interior, 100 per cent mortality 
was not unusual, the average probably be- 
ing from 75 to 100 per cent. Young ducks, 
turkeys, and goslings likewise succumbed 
to the disease. The mortality of one flock 
of ducklings was 100 per cent. Peasant 
travel, perhaps, contributed the greatest 
source of spread. Game or fighting cocks 
also contributed to the enzootic, as cock- 
fighting is a nationwide sport. Many game 
cocks were also vaccinated and then trans- 
ported to fighting rings. 

The Newcastle disease virus in Haiti 
caused a rather severe conjunctivitis in 
human beings and possibly a meningitis in 
infants. This virulent type should probably, 
therefore, not be considered entirely as an 
agricultural economic problem since public 
health aspects may likewise be involved. 
Further research is needed with this viru- 
lent type of the virus. The eye infections 
among adult Haitians has been severe, re- 
quiring medical attention for about a week. 
The meningitis observed in peasant infants 
may or may not have been a coincidence. 

The poultry autopsy findings included 
evidence of septicemia, congestion, gut 
hemorrhages, and ulcerations. These resem- 
ble the Newcastle disease seen in the Orient 
rather than that which is common to the 
United States. With few exceptions, birds 
which had been vaccinated with wing web 
vaccine were immune to the disease. This 
virulent type of the disease is believed to 
be prevalent in Mexico, Caribbean and 
Central American countries, and possibly 
some South American countries. Precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent its intro- 
duction into the United States. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


ENZOOTIC IN HAITI 


Bovine Dystocia Due to 
Hydrocephalus 


On Aug. 9, 1954, a 6-year-old grade Jer- 
sey cow was in labor, with both front feet 
of the fetus showing. Examination revealed 
an average-sized fetus with an enlarged 
head which could not pass through the 


Fig. 1—Fully developed, full-term calf with subdural 
hydrocephalus. 


pelvic canal. A monstrosity of the hydro- 
cephalus type was suspected but, since it 
was desired to have the calf intact if pos- 
sible, embryotomy was avoided. 
Obstetrical chains were attached to both 
front legs and to the lower jaw and delivery 
was accomplished by slow, steady traction. 
The fully developed, full-term calf was nor- 
mal in every way except for the soft en- 
largement on the head (fig. 1). Postmortem 
examination revealed a subdural hydro- 
cephalus apparently due to protrusion of 
the dura mater through the anterior neu- 
ropore.—Charles W. Chadwick, D.V.M., 


Jackson, Miss. 


Heavy Cattle Loss from Toxaphene 


When a_ toxaphene’ preparation, in- 
tended only for plants, was recently used 
as an insect spray on 72 cattle in north- 
ern Kentucky, 44 head died in about 
twenty-four hours. Dr. R. D. Radeleff from 
the U.S.D.A. station at Kerrville, Texas, 
traveled by plane to confirm the diagnosis. 
Not only was it the wrong type of toxa- 
phene but the solution was twice as strong 
Courier J., Louisville, 


“as recommended. 
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Turkey Ornithosis. |. A Report of Natural and 


Experimental Infections 


D. D. PATE, D.V.M.; W. A. BONEY, Jr., D.V.M., M.S.; 
J. P. DELAPLANE, D.V.M., M.S. 


College Station, Texas 


ORNITHOSIS was first suspected in turkeys 
in Texas when workers contracted the dis- 
ease in a poultry-dressing plant in 1948.) 
The disease was diagnosed in turkeys by 
Boney, Grumbles, et al.* in 1952. They iso- 
lated an agent which was identified as orni- 
thosis by Dr. Morris Pollard, University of 
Texas Medical Branch, Galveston. Later, 
this strain of virus was studied by Dr. K. F. 
Meyer of the Hooper Foundation for Medi- 
cal Research, University of California. 

The lesions described by Boney et al.* 
were those associated with a lower respira- 
tory disorder consisting of thickened air 
sacs, pericarditis, and an enlarged, grayish, 
mottled liver and spleen—a_ pathological 
picture somewhat similar to that of the 
lower form of turkey sinusitis, commonly 
referred to as the “air sac syndrome,” 
which occurs in both chickens and turkeys. 

The purpose of this report is to describe 
the characteristics of the disease as it oc- 
curred in naturally and experimentally in- 
fected turkeys. The naturally infected birds 
were from various flocks of 500 to 1,500 
birds each, in an extensive outbreak, in- 
volving 15 or more farms, which occurred 
in the spring and summer of 1954. From 1 
to 4 birds were autopsied from each of ten 
of these flocks. Virus isolations were made 
from eight of the flocks using various tis- 
sues (spleen, 5 cases; pericardial and peri- 
toneal exudates and liver, 1 case each). 
Tissue suspensions were made in nutrient 
broth and 0.2-ml. quantities were inoculated 
into each of 5, 6- to 9-day-old chicken em- 
bryos. 

For this study, 25 normal 12-week-old 
seltsville Whites were divided as equally as 
possible, as to sex and general conditions, 
into five groups. The 5 birds in each group 
were inoculated by the following routes: 
(1) intratracheal, (2) intraperitoneal, (3) 
intravenous, (4) intra-air sac (thoracic); 
and (5) oral. The virus used in this study 
was from one of the isolations mentioned 


Instructor (Pate) and head (Delaplane), Department of 
Veterinary Bactericlogy and Hygiene; and head (Boney), 
Dr, Boney Laboratories, College Station, Texas. 


above. All birds were inoculated with 0.5 
ml. of seventh-passage chicken embryo ma- 
terial except those challenged by the oral 
route, in which 1.0 ml. was used. 
AGE SUSCEPTIBILITY AND INCUBATION 

The turkeys thus far known to be in- 
volved in the Texas outbreaks have been, 
in most instances, mature breeding stock in 
the latter part of their laying season. In 
two flocks, however, the birds were 10 to 14 
weeks of age. Recent experimental evidence 
indicates that birds of all ages are suscepti- 
ble and it appears that the mortality is 
greatly increased in younger birds.* 

Adequate information for determining 
the accurate incubation period in naturally 
infected birds has not been obtained. In the 
experimental birds, the incubation period 
in all instances, except the birds challenged 
orally, varied from three to twenty-one 
days. The intravenous route of challenge 
produced 100 per cent mortality in three to 
six days, whereas the intratracheal, intra- 
peritoneal, and intra-air sac routes pro- 
duced 2 deaths (40%) each in ten to 
twenty-one days. With birds given the virus 
orally, the incubation period was twenty- 
two days, at which time 1 bird died. 


SYMPTOMS AND HISTORY 

An important fact, associated with orni- 
thosis of turkeys, is that in some instances 
symptoms are absent. When symptoms do 
occur they include droopiness, yellow to 
green droppings, and in a few instances 
coughing, rattling, or other signs of a res- 
piratory involvement. It should be empha- 
sized that the infected turkey can be ap- 
parently normal at antemortem inspection 
and still present typical lesions at autopsy. 

The effect on egg production or fertility 
seems to vary, in some instances not being 
affected at all. When 218 eggs from one of 
the above infected flocks were incubated, 
the result was: 103 infertile eggs, 58 dead 
germs, 15 dead pipped embryos, and 40 
living poults. However, these eggs were ob- 
tained late in the laying season. In contrast 
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to this, another of the infected flocks had 
higher production, fertility, and hatcha- 
bility records than any previous flock on 
that particular farm. 

The flock owner usually gives a history of 
losing 1 to 3 birds daily over a three- or 
four-week period and of having only a few 
or none visibly sick. The mortality in a 
flock usually varies from 0.1 to 3.0 per cent, 
but infection as shown by gross lesions can 
be as high as 50.0 per cent of the flock. 

In practically all cases, the experimental 
birds were passing bright green droppings 
on the fifth to seventh day after exposure 
to the virus, and this persisted for about 
one week. When other symptoms did appear, 
they consisted of weakness and, in 1 case, 
rales. Invariably, when birds did show 
signs of sickness they would die within a 
few hours. 


GROSS PATHOLOGY 


The most prominent lesions are those of 
a subacute or chronic inflammation of the 
air sacs and abdominal viscera. This in- 
flammation may be of a purulent or of a fi- 
brinous type, or a combination of the two. 
In severe cases, the thoracic and abdominal 
air sacs and the abdominal viscera are cov- 
ered with a fibrinous membrane. Ordinarily, 
there is no fluid in the abdominal cavity of 
affected male birds, but in females there is 
nearly always a watery, brownish fluid pres- 
ent, probably due to the rupture of ova 
during the birds’ illness. The virus is pres- 
ent in this fluid in considerable quantities 
and care must be taken to prevent contami- 
nation of the premises and personnel. 

The spleen is usually a dark purple, but 
is rarely enlarged, as described previously 
in affected psittacine birds.* None of the 
spleens in experimental birds were en- 
larged, possibly due to the short time be- 
tween exposure and autopsy, but the virus 
may be present in normal-sized as well as 
in enlarged spleens. The grayish cast often 
encountered is due to an inflammatory ex- 
udate which covers the serous surface of 
the organ. 

A slightly enlarged liver, with a fibrino- 
purulent membrane covering its external 
surface, has been observed in a number of 
birds. The severity of this perihepatitis is 
probably related to the chronicity of the dis- 
ease, since it has not yet been observed in 
experimental birds to the extent that it oc- 
curs in some field cases. Gray or green 
bands may discolor the surface of the liver. 
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The gall bladder may be greatly dis- 
tended with bile and the intestine often con- 
tains bright green feces throughout its 
length. The serous surfaces of the cecums 
are often inflamed and congested in the 
chronic cases. 

The heart is nearly always involved and 
includes a fibrinous inflammation of the 
muscle and pericardium. The extent of the 
lesions vary from only scattered petechial 
hemorrhages to severe adhesions between 
the musculature and pericardium. Often 1 
to 20 ml. of purulent exudate will be present 
in the pericardial sac. 

Lesions in the lungs are seen occasionally 
and consist of a diffuse type of pneumonia 
with various degrees of red hepatization. 
There also may be an excess of serum-like 
fluid surrounding the lungs. Pneumonia has 
been observed in field cases as well as in 
birds challenged intravenously and intra- 
tracheally. 

Experimental birds show lesions prac- 
tically the same as those described above. 
They were observed for thirty days, at 
which time those surviving were killed and 
examined. The severity of lesions present 
was in direct relation to the length of the 
postinoculation time. The gross pathology 
most resembled that occurring in field cases 
when the inoculation was by the intra- 
tracheal and oral routes. 

SUMMARY 

1) Turkeys of all ages are susceptible to 
infection with the ornithosis virus but the 
mortality is greater in young birds. 

2) The incubation period varies with the 
route of exposure and often there are few 
or no symptoms before death. 

3) The symptoms are not specific but may 
include droopiness, yellow to green drop- 
pings and, in a few instances, coughing, 
rattling, or other signs of a lower respira- 
tory involvement. 

4) The lesions of ornithosis may be con- 
fused with those of other diseases char- 
acterized by a fibrinopurulent inflammation 
of the serous surfaces of the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera. Frequently, the only or- 
gans visibly affected are the spleen, liver, 
and kidney. These may be enlarged. Often 
the spleen is dark purple and the kidneys 
may be a light gray. The liver usually has 
gray or green bands discoloring its surface. 
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Lead Poisoning in a Gorilla 


L. E. FISHER, D.V.M. 
Chicago, Illinois 


On May 29, 1954, a 9-year-old male go- 

rilla, Irvin Young (fig. 1), showed symp- 
toms of a developing neurological syndrome. 
He did not use his left arm but ate with 
the aid of his toes, or by bending over 
and picking up the food with his mouth. 
He had difficulty in getting on and off the 
shelf in his cage. His stool was hard and 
scanty. His hands were sweaty and felt 
slightly warm. The only therapy that day 
was milk of magnesia and more orange 
juice added to his diet. 

The next day, when he used neither arm 
and favored the right leg, I was called and, 
on visual examination, confirmed most of 
the above symptoms, He was fairly alert 
but lethargic as compared to his normal 
active self, staying in one corner of his 
shelf most of the time. If he moved, he 
supported his weight on his elbow rather 
than on his knuckles. I then called two 
physicians* from the University of Chi- 
cago medical staff for consultation. How- 
ever, examination of the gorilla was limited 
to observation through the bars of the 
cage, With temperature readings and blood 
specimens not available, so the first tenta- 
tive diagnosis was peripheral neuritis. How- 
ever, discussion of the case with the zoo 
director ~ revealed that on April 5, 1954, 
the animal had eaten some red lead paint 
from the bars of the cage, which was being 
repaired. He vomited a short time later, 

Dr. Fisher is veterinarian for the Lincoln Park Zoo, 
Chicago, Ul.; and has a small animal practice in Berwyn, 
"ite Paul Steiner, head of the Department of Pathology, 
ind Dr. Theodore Rasmussen, head of the Department 
of Neurosurgery, University of Chicago Medical School, 
made the diagnosis and advised as to the treatment, 

Marlin Perkins, director of the Lincoln Park Zoo, 
Chicago, Il 


Fig. I!—Irvin Young, 9-year-old male gorilla at the 
Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago, which suffered from 
lead poisoning. The picture shows him recovered. 


some of the red paint being seen in the 
vomitus. Symptoms other than a minor 
intestinal upset were not observed and the 
incident was disregarded. There had been 
no further exposure to lead. 

The consultants considered the lead in- 
gestion of possible major importance, es- 
pecially when urine collected on May 30 
was positive for lead at the level of 0.290 
mg. per liter of urine. A second specimen 
collected on June 4 contained 1.235 mg. 
of lead per liter of urine. 

After May 30, the gorilla showed a slight 
but definite daily improvement. The vitamin 
B complex factors in his supplement feed 
were greatly increased and liver was given 
daily in the diet. In a week or ten days, 
he was grasping the food normally with 
both hands and moving about the cage 
rather freely. By June 13, he seemed en- 
tirely normal and no other symptoms have 
developed. 

Comments.—Lead poisoning is not rare 
in man, although its frequency is decreas- 
ing. The effect of occupational exposure 
(painters, battery workers, typesetters, 
etc.) to repeated small quantities of lead 
over long periods is usually a_ peripheral 
neuritis, characterized most commonly by 
wristdrop. In children who eat lead paint 
from toys, cribs, and walls, the disease may 
be more acute and severe, presenting it- 
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self as an acute encephalopathy.’ Paints 
to which children have access are now usu- 
ally lead-free. 

Lead poisoning has not been commonly 
recognized in zoo animals, but this possi- 
bility should be suspected in cases of ob- 
scure neurological disorders, especially in 
those animals that have had access to lead- 
containing paints. Since absorbed lead is 
eliminated slowly, the accumulated dosage 
sufficient to cause symptoms is small. Such 
dangerous amounts may be obtained by eat- 
ing lead-containing chips, by licking or 
eating painted surfaces (especially if the 
food be acid), and in other ways. Species 
with great curiosity and those that use 
their fingers, such as the primates, would 
be expected to suffer most often. 

The diagnosis is made by combinations 
of lead determinations in the urine, baso- 
philic stippling of the red blood cells, lead 
lines in the gums and in the radiographs of 
long bones of young growing animals, and 
by the clinical neurological findings, all in 
the presence of a clinical history of ex- 
posure. 

Most important in treatment is to stop 
immediately all exposure to lead. If the dis- 
ease is mild, this, with supportive therapy, 
is usually suificient, recovery occurring 
gradually as the lead is eliminated in the 
urine. In more severe cases, efforts can be 
made to hasten elimination and to prevent 
fixation in the skeleton by use of various 
new chemicals called chelating agents.*' 
Compounds which hasten mobilization from 
the bones, of lead which has already been 
fixed, should be used with extreme caution. 

The diagnosis of lead poisoning in this 
gorilla seems logical on the basis of a 
definite history of exposure, strongly sug- 
gestive symptoms, the urinary findings, 
and the clinical improvement which corre- 
sponded with the decline in urinary lead. 
Whether the “polio-like” disease mentioned 
by Hooton® and others, as afflicting gorillas, 
is also lead poisoning can not be determined 
without further evidence. Neither is it pos- 
sible at this time to correlate the disease 
in this gorilla with that reported in “Bush- 
man,” although it is believed that the lat- 
ter was different. 
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First Reported Cases of Trombidiiasis 
in Horses in Yugoslavia 


In Yugoslavia, there have been no re- 
ported cases of Trombidiiasis in horses. 
In 1933, Petrovic reported cases of trom- 
bidiiasis in sheep (in Macedonia), but until 
now there have been no reports of incidents 
of this disease in other animals. In a 


Fig. |—The parasite causing trombidiiasis of horses 
in Yugoslavia. 


recently published book,' the authors stated 
that these parasitic larva might be found 
in our ungulata.* 

On separate occasions, 2 mares** brought 
to the clinic (on Oct. 15 and 25, 1953, re- 


*Prof. Dr. J. Rukavina, chief of the Institute for 
Parasitology and Invading Disease, Veterinary Faculty 
Sarajevo, reports similar cases years ago in Lika, Croatia, 
but he had no opportunity to determine the kind of para- 
sites. 

**Numbers 55/53 and 103/53 of the protocol of clinic. 

'Babic-Delak-Mikacic: Parasites and Parasitic Diseases 
of Horses. Zagreb, Hungary, 1953. 
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spectively) for other reasons were found 
to be suffering from skin disease. 

At first, it appeared that the skin on the 
head was sprinkled with red-colored areas, 
but on closer examination, these red areas 
were found to be mosaic-like lesions con- 
sisting of very fine, grainlike, spherical 
bodies from the size of a lentil to a small 
bean. Between the nostrils and the upper 
lip, there was a red irregular line the shape 
and size of a finger. On the lower lip were 
irregularly dispersed red areas similar to 
those mentioned above. Oroventrally to the 
inner canthus of each eve was a red, ring- 
like structure with a clearly depicted outer 
line abounding with parasites and an inner 
area free of parasites but with normal or 
slightly broken hair. 

In some places, the first sign of invasion 
by the larvae was some derangement of 
erected hair. On the root of the hair, single 
larvae resembling red grains were visible. 

Itching was negligible and, in contrast 
to Marek’s opinion, the skin affected by 
parasites was pigmented. It would seem by 
the way these efflorescences were expanding 
that there was some allergic condition be- 
cause, in a few days, the infested areas 
were greater but in the center of each 
area the parasites were “cleaning off,” 
perhaps due to greater resistance or im- 
munity, so that annular or circular efflores- 
cences appeared. In no case were there 
secondary efflorescences as mentioned by 
other authors. In both cases only the head 
was affected. 

Microscopic examination revealed many 
mitelike parasites with three pairs of legs 
(fig. 1). It was established that these 
larvae were of the family Trombidiidae. 

L. Ozegovic, Docent Veterinarskog Fakul- 
teta, Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, 


Chelation for Lead Poisoning in Man 
Four cases of lead poisoning are de- 
scribed. Although each patient had been a 
painter for several years, in three, symp- 
toms followed jobs of scraping and brush- 
ing paint from steel. The fourth patient 
had been burning paint. Each complained 
of abdominal pains and weakness, some of 
nausea and headaches. Each revealed ten- 
derness and rigidity of the abdomen, a low 
hemoglobin level, and low red and white 
blood cell counts. One had a diminished 
and tingling sensation in all extremities 
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and a typical “high-stepping gait,’ while 
another showed marked pallor, pyorrhea, 
and a definite lead line on the gums. Each 
was treated per os with disodium calcium 
ethelyne diamine tetra-acetate (versene), 
2 Gm. per day in divided doses for seven 
days. This amino acid compound of the 
tetra acetic acid avoids the latter’s danger- 
ous characteristic of eliminating normal 
plasma electrolytes with the lead. Each pa- 
tient reported improvement within a few 
days and, in a few weeks, all were free of 
symptoms and had returned to work. 
J.Am.M.A., July 3, 1954. 


Bovine Type of Tuberculosis in Man 

As a sequel to an editorial in the April, 
1954, JOURNAL, Dr. James H. Steele of the 
Public Health Service has furnished us 
with information on the bovine type of 
tuberculosis in the human species in the 
United States. 

He finds only 6 positive cases reported 
since 1950. They included (1) a war bride 
who had spent many years in a European 
concentration camp; (2) a man who had 
lived for many years in Quebec; (3) a 
housewife in Chicago who had lived on an 
Iowa farm; (4) a Connecticut housewife 
with no known contact either with animals 
or raw milk; (5) an elderly woman in West 
Virginia who may have been _ infected 
through raw milk; and (6) a case in the 
State of Washington which is being investi- 
gated. 

The morbidity and mortality data on 
tuberculosis for 1950 included 33,959 deaths 
as follows: 

31,093 were described as respiratory disease ; 

1,094 as central nervous system disease ; 

875 as disseminated disease; 

274 as genital urinary tract disease; 

182 as vertebral column disease; 

146 as disease of lymphatic system and other 
organs; 

66 as disease of bones and joints; 

229 as gastrointestinal. 

While apparently none of these deaths 
were attributed to the bovine type of in- 
fection, some might surmise that the 2,866 
nonpulmonary cases (about 9%) were 
of the bovine type, an opinion quite gen- 
erally held at one time. However, nearly all 
such cases in this country have been demon- 
strated to be of the human type. Even in 
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countries where the bovine disease is still 
prevalent, only about 25 per cent of the 
extrapulmonary cases are of bovine origin. 

In Alaska, probably the only area under 
the American flag where a high incidence 
of nonpulmonary tuberculosis occurs, sur- 
veys have not revealed any evidence of the 
bovine type of organism producing disease 
in man. The Alaska authorities state that 
tuberculosis is an exceedingly rare disease 
among their animals. 

Dr. Steele states: “In conclusion I would 
like to point out that, in so far as I can 
determine, bovine-type tuberculosis is an 
exceedingly rare human disease in the 
United States. I think that more than 6 
cases have occurred in the past five years 
but I am very doubtful if the number 
would exceed two figures. In 1953 there 
was one known human death from bovine 
type of tuberculosis. In discussing this with 
a medical colleague, he stressed the point 
that unless the case of bovine tuberculosis 
is in a child, one could not attribute it to 
a recent infection of animai origin since 
a person may have been exposed twenty or 
thirty years ago and the disease only be- 
came evident because of contributing fac- 
tors, such as chronic disease of other in- 
fection. I think that this interpretation is 
important to bear in mind so we do not 
become unduly concerned over a case of 
bovine-type tuberculosis in aged human 
beings.” 


Equine Encephalomyelitis in Man 
Due to Vaccination 

Fourteen cases of Venezuelan equine en- 
cephalomyelitis are reported following the 
inoculation in the United States of 327 
persons with a formaldehyde-treated virus 
vaccine. The incubation stage, before the 
onset of clinical illness, was three to six 
days. The onset was invariably abrupt with 
fever, chills, severe headache, muscle pains, 
lethargy, and sometimes vomiting, diarrhea, 
visual blurring, and somnambulance. It 
appeared to be a self-limiting process, most 
“ases recovering after a few days of 
hospitalization. Virus was recovered either 
from the blood or throat washings in 8 
of the last 10 cases. None of the 14 persons 
were believed to have been exposed to the 
virus except by vaccination.—J.Am.M.A., 
Aug. 21, 1954. 
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Immunizing Against Teschen Disease 
It is claimed that Teschen disease has 
been practically eradicated from Slovakia 
by vaccinating over 500,000 pigs with an 
adsorbed vaccine in the fall and winter 
of 1952. In the previous eight months, the 
disease had caused the loss of nearly 
11,000 pigs.—Vet. Bull., Aug., 1954. 


Rat Control and Trichinosis in Swine 


In British Columbia in 1949, Trichinella 
spiralis were found in the diaphragms of 
48 (10.1%) of 471 swine from eight gar- 
bage-feeding establishments. The rat popu- 
lation on these premises was heavy and 
trichinas were found in many of the rats. 
Later, when these establishments had 
adopted rigid rodent control programs, no 
trichinas were found in the diaphragms 
of 270 hogs examined. In a 1938 report on 
swine fed on garbage in the San Francisco 
area, the incidence of trichinosis had been 
reduced from 15 per cent to 4.04 per cent 
following rodent control.—Canad. J. Comp. 
Med., Aug., 1954. 


Adrenal Function and Milk Fever 

In studying the leukocytes of 10 cows 
with parturient paresis, it was concluded 
that the adrenal cortex is not involved in 
the physiological alterations which cause 
the syndrome but, rather, the cortex re- 
sponds to the stress conditions produced. 
The leukocyte reaction is similar to that 
obtained by an injection of ACTH, indi- 
‘ating that the stress of the disease causes 
an increased secretion from the adrenal 
cortex.—J. Dai. Sci., Aug., 1954. 


Rumen Reduces Sulfate to Sulfide. 
When sodium sulfate was fed to sheep, it 
was reduced in the rumen to sulfide, as 
were sodium sulfite and thiosulfate. The 
sulfur element is eventually incorporated 
into the cystine and methionine of the milk 
proteins.—Biochem. J., 56, 1954. 


Air Conditioning in Farrowing Houses. 
—When the temperature was kept at a con- 
stant 80 F., sows were less restless and 
laid on fewer pigs. A fan was used to keep 
the air circulating —Farm J., Oct., 1954. 
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Isolation of Pasteurella Pseudotuberculosis from a 
California Turkey 


WILLIAM J. MATHEY, Jr., V.M.D., Ph.D., and PHYLLIS J. SIDDLE, B.S. 
Davis, 


AN &-MONTH-OLD tom turkey, which had 
died about four hours’ previously, was 
brought to the authors from a ranch in 
Solano County, California. The owner 
stated that the bird had been droopy for 
several days but had continued to eat until 
shortly before death. According to the 
owner, there had been no vaccinations of 
any type done on the ranch. The birds were 
kept on a dirt floor. 


AUTOPSY FINDINGS 

On autopsy, the bird was found to be in fair 
flesh. It had a breast blister, and had about a 
quart of clear ascitic fluid in the abdominal cavity. 
The liver was small and pale and, on section, was 
seen to be very fibrous. The heart muscle was pale. 
The spleen was dark but not enlarged. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Cultures were made from the heart and liver on 
tryptose blood-agar plates. After forty-eight hours, 
grayish colonies about 1 to 3 mm. in diameter 
were found on these plates. The blood agar be- 
came clear and brown. The colonies were butyrous. 
A suspension was readily made by stirring a loop- 
ful of the organisms in a small amount of broth 
or solution. The organisms were mostly cocco- 
bacilli, with some longer rods and a few long 
filaments. The organism was gram-negative. 

On inoculation of the organism into sugar solu- 
tions, the following were acidified in twenty-four 
hours: glucose, maltose, mannitol, levulose, rham- 
nose, xylose, arabinose, and trehalose. Salicin was 
acidified in forty-eight hours, and glycerol in 
seventy-two hours. There was no action on lactose, 
dulcitol, sorbitol, inulin, and inositol. Sucrose was 
acidified on first isolation, but not on subsequent 
re-isolation. Gelatin was not liquefied. Litmus 
milk was slightly alkaline after three days’ incuba- 
tion. SIM medium indicated a slight amount of 
HLS after seventy-two hours’ incubation. Indole 
tests were negative; Voges-Proskauer test was neg- 
ative; methyl red test was positive on original 
isolation, and negative thereafter: catalase test 
was weakly positive; methylene blue was reduced 
in twenty-four hours; nitrates were reduced: 
ammonia was produced. The organism grew well 
on MacConkey's agar for two days and then died 
out. Growth in tryptose broth was moderate. The 
organism was motile at room temperature. 

The above findings correspond with the descrip- 
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California 


tion for Pasteurella pseudotuberculosis given by 
Breed ef al.' 


ANIMAL INOCULATIONS 


Colonies of this organism were removed with a 
loop from a blood-agar plate and suspended in 
physiological saline solution to a density of about 
McFarland No. 4. This suspension was injected in- 
to 2 guinea pigs: 1 cc. intravenously into guinea 
pig 1 and 1 ce. intraperitoneally into guinea pig 
2. The first one died in about eight hours. Autopsy 
revealed the following: hemorrhagic mesenteric 
lymph nodes, gelatinous material in the omentum, 
ecchymotic hemorrhages visible on the serosa of 
the stomach with corresponding ulcerations on 
the mucosal surface, a dark liver with a few small 
yellow spots, and grayish lungs. Cultures were 
made of the liver, heart, and lungs of this pig. 
The same organism was recovered. 

The second guinea pig died after two days. On 
autopsy, the following were found: hemorrhages 
in the uterus, which was filled with a sanguineous 
fluid; yellow caseous material attached at the dor- 
sal pole of the spleen; and grayish lungs. Cultures 
were made of the liver, lungs, and heart. The 
same organism was recovered. 

A similar suspension of the organism was in- 
iected into 2 more guinea pigs, 1 cc. subcutaneous- 
ly. Guinea pig 3 died in two days. The site of in- 
oculation on the belly wall was hemorrhagic and 
swollen. The liver was filled with small yellowish 
white foci. The lunes were grayish. There were 
several milliliters of fluid in the pleural cavity. 
The spleen was not enlarged. The adrenals had 
pale spots on the surface. The lymph nodes were 
apparently normal. 

The fourth guinea pig died in about five days. 
The site of inoculation was hemorrhagic with 
much edema over the belly wall. There was bloody 
fluid in the abdominal and _ thoracic cavities. 
The liver was full of yellowish white foci. The 
lungs were grayish. 

Guinea pigs 5, 6, and were inoculated with 
a similar suspension subcutaneously in an attempt 
to produce chronic lesions. Guinea pig 5 was 
given 0.5 cc.: guinea pig 6, 0.25 cc.; and guinea 
pig 7, O.1 ce. 

Pig 5 died in six days. Autopsy findings were as 
follows: The site of injection was swollen and 
reddened, with necrotic central portion; the liver 
contained many miliary foci; the lungs were con- 
solidated; fluid was found in pleural and abdomi- 
nal cavities, a biood clot in the thoracic cavity; the 
omentum contained many small foci; and the 
spleen was apparently normal. 

Guinea pig 6 died in eight days. On autopsy, 
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the following were seen: hemorrhage on the body 
wall; caseous lesion at the site of inoculation; 
discharge from mouth at time of death; fluid in 
thoracic cavity; nodules on heart; hemorrhage 
and consolidation of tip of anterior lobe of right 
lung; few nodules throughout the lungs; the 
liver contained many whitish yellow foci about 
pinhead size; the spleen was not enlarged but 
had a few petechial hemorrhages; some excess 
fluid was in the peritoneal cavity; the omentum 
had a few nodules; and the mesenteric lymph 
nodes were hemorrhagic and contained a few 
nodules. 

Guinea pig 7 died in nine days. Autopsy find- 
ings were: caseated area at the site of inoculation; 
many caseous lesions in the liver and omentum; 
lungs pneumonic, with caseated foci; spleen, nor- 
mal in size with a few petechiae 
Guinea pigs 8 and 9 were given 2 cc. each of a 
McFarland No. 4 suspension of the organism by 
stomach tube. These pigs were killed after one 
month and no lesions were found. 

Two 6-week old poults were inoculated with 
a McFarland No. 4 suspension of the organism. 
Poult 1 was inoculated with 1 cc. intravenously. 
It died overnight. On autopsy, many petechiae 
were seen in the liver. No other lesions were 
visible. The original organism was recovered from 
cultures made from the liver, heart, and spleen. 

Poult 2, inoculated intramuscularly with 1 cc. 
of the suspension, died in five days. The area of 
inoculation was yellowish and caseated. The liver 
was gravish yellow-brown with small foci, and 
was small and firm. The spleen was small and firm 
with no visible lesions. The kidneys were pale. 
Much mucoid material was present in the intes- 
tine. Cultures from this bird contained the origi- 
nal organism. 

DISCUSSION 

The finding of Pasteurella pseudotubercu- 
losis in a turkey from Solano County in 
California serves to emphasize the warning 
of Blount* that the disease may be more 
widespread than is commonly thought. 
Rosenwald and Dickinson® found the disease 
in a number of flocks in Oregon, while 
Beaudette* found it in an infected black- 
bird. It is likely that many cases of the 
disease may be missed since, as Stafseth® 
points out, the symptoms and lesions re- 
semble those of other diseases. The strain 
reported here seems highly toxic, as shown 
bv the rapid deaths on intravenous inocula- 
tion. Armstrong® reports that he has found 
P. nseudotuberculosis in the Petaluma 
(Calif.) area on several occasions. In his 
opinion, the strains he found were not 
as toxic as the present one. 
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Significance of Pasteurella Types 

Pasteurella organisms undergo variation 
easily on artificial culture and change their 
characteristics remarkably. Any classifica- 
tion of the organism should take this into 
consideration, This research, started twenty 
years ago, with bacteriological and immuno- 
logical studies of strains of Pasteurella 
from cattle, swine, sheep, rabbits, and fowl 
resulted in their being classified into 4 
types—A, B, C, and D. Type A was isolated 
from birds with fowl cholera; types B from 
acute septicemias in cattle, swine, sheep, 
and rabbits; types C and D from a non- 
acute infectious pneumonia in various 
species of animals, 

Bacterins and immune serums prepared 
from types A and B are effective against 
the specific disease in fowl and mammals 
whereas those from types C and D are 
not. Types C and D usually produce pneu- 
monic lesions only when influenza, long dis- 
tance transportation, or such factors as 
changes in temperature have weakened the 
animal’s resistance. This condition does 
not become epizootic.—Off. Internat. des 
Epizoot., 38, May, 1952. 


Preparing Built-up Hen House Litter. 
The “building” of litter in a chicken house 
should be started during warm weather, 
long before the cold, damp weather sets 
in. After thoroughly cleaning and disinfect- 
ing the building, 3 or 4 inches of litter 
is placed on the floor and stirred frequently 
while it dries. New litter is then added 
about once a week until it is & to 12 
inches deep. The stirring, sufficient to 
keep the litter dry, is repeated at intervals 
all winter. Crushed corncobs or wood shav- 
ings make excellent litter, since they do not 
pack.—Hoard’s Dairyman, Aug. 25, 1954. 
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NUTRITION 


Cornstalk Poisoning 

Dr. A. A, Case, University of Missouri, 
reports the loss of 1 to 12 cattle on each of 
at least 25 farms in drought-stricken west 
central Missouri. The losses, apparently due 
to a variety of conditions including corn- 
stalk poisoning, usually occurred about a 
week after the cattle were turned into the 
fields. The fields either were too poor to 


harvest because of drought or the corn had, 


been picked by hand. Deaths occurred with- 
in a few hours regardless of the therapy. 
New cases developed up to seventy-two 
hours after removal from the fields. Two 
constant findings were: a high nitrate level 
in the cornstalk, especially toward the root, 
and much corn smut (Ustilago zeal). Some 
affected animals were depressed, others 
would furiously charge anything that 
moved. The latter usually showed shortness 
of breath, a pounding heart, bulged eyes, 
pale or blue-gray mucous membranes, and 
temperatures normal or even subnormal. In 
one field where bull nettle or nightshade 
and ground cherries had been eaten, ani- 
mals would suddenly fall dead, 9 of 30 dying 
in twelve hours on the sixth day in that 
field. 

The more common condition was neither 
green corn engorgement nor uncomplicated 
nitrate poisoning. These corn plants could 
be safely fed if made into silage and prob- 
ably also if cut and shocked until dry. 

Sheep are seldom poisoned in these fields, 
possibly because they eat the leaves instead 
of the stalks._-Sheep Breeder, Oct., 1954. 


|Cornstalk poisoning of cattle was com- 
mon prior to 1940, at least in the western 
cornbelt, especially in dry years when im- 
mature stalks were frosted. After corn- 
husking machines came into general use, it 
seldom if ever occurred, probably because 
the stalks had been broken. This could ex- 
plain why, in repeated experiments with 
stalks taken from such fields, no poisoning 
could be produced regardless of the nitrate 
content. 

Nor could poisoning be produced by the 
feeding of huge quantities of the black corn 
smut which was common in some years. The 
disease vears ago Was commonly diagnosed 
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as “hemorrhagic septicemia” because of the 
many petechiae found in the areolar tissues, 
in the thymus gland, and on the heart. The 
most significant lesions, however, were a 
blue cyanotic liver and an amber-colored 
edema around the gall bladder. A dextrose 
solution given intravenously would usually 
revive these animals, even those in a coma, 
but they would invariably relapse after a 
few hours and die.—ED. | 


Excessive Vitamin A Poisoning 


A 21-year-old woman had taken 500,000 
units of vitamin A per day for over ten 
years for a skin disorder. In the past nine 
years, she had been a patient in six hos- 
pitals before her condition was correctly 
diagnosed. Initially, she had headaches. 
double vision, and nausea and the tentative 
diagnosis was brain tumor. Eventually she 
developed pigmentation of the skin, thin- 
ning hair, scaling of the palms and soles, 
enlargement of the liver and spleen, anemia, 
muscular pains, and arthritis with a calci- 
fication in the cartilages which was not 
similar to infectious arthritis. Two months 
after the vitamin A was discontinued, her 
pains had gone so that no further sedation 
was needed, all evidence of the poisoning 
vanished, and she gained in weight. Previ- 
ous studies have indicated that vitamin A 
overdosages may produce intracranial dis- 
turbances, associated with increased fluid 
pressure, and accelerated periosteal bone 
formation. At the time of diagnosis the 
patient’s vitamin A blood level was 2.000 
mg./100 ce., the highest ever reported in 
man.—Nutr. Rev., Sept., 1954. 


Feeding Salt with Proteins to Swine 
Adding salt to cottonseed meal to control 
the consumption when fed to cattle and 
sheep on the range has long been success- 
fully practiced. In a recent experiment at 
Purdue University, salt was likewise added 
to soybean meal, self-fed to swine from 
weaning time to a weight of 200 lb. Five 
lots of pigs on good alfalfa, Ladino pasture, 
shelled corn, and a simple mineral mixture, 
were self-fed the meal with salt added at 
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levels of 2 to 10 per cent. Gains were not 
affected but the cost of feed per hundred- 
weight and the amount of meal consumed 
was reduced with each increase in salt. 
Those fed the 10 per cent salt level ate less 
than one-third as much soybean oil meal 
as did those at the no-salt level—Farm J., 
Oct., 1954. 

{An unlimited supply of fresh drinking 
water must be available, especially for 
swine because of their susceptibility to 
salt poisoning.—ED.}. 


Sucrose Inadequate for Newborn Pig 

The form of sugar used in synthetic 
milk rations for baby pigs proved, at the 
University of Illinois, to be a prime factor 
in determining the adequacy of the ration. 
Pigs which had nursed their dams one day 
gained well and had little diarrhea when 
glucose was the carbohydrate. They gained 
less well and had an intermittent, moderate 
diarrhea when invert sugar was used. They 
lost weight, developed a severe diarrhea, 
and most of them died when fructose or 
sucrose was used, the reaction to sucrose 
being the most severe.—Science, Aug. 27, 
1954. 


Administering Vitamin K to Dogs 

When natural vitamin K, was given in- 
travenously to dogs, 0.5 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight daily maintained the blood 
prothrombin at a normal level. The same 
effect was produced when 4.5 mg. of water- 
soluble vitamin K (menadione bisulfite) per 
kilogram was given orally. However, in the 
absence of bile, even relatively large doses 
were ineffective. Thus, physiological dis- 
turbances such as bile deficiency may be 
responsible for vitamin K deficiency in dogs 
on a normal diet.—Am. J. Physiol., 176, 
1954. 


Hemorrhagic Syndrome and 
Vitamin K 

Several recent studies indicate that the 
blood-clotting time of baby chicks which 
were raised for four weeks or longer on a 
wire screen floor and on a ration of corn 
and soybean oil meal was considerably 
greater than normal. In one experiment, the 
chicks showed subcutaneous and intramus- 
cular hemorrhages and a clotting time of 
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9.8 minutes. When vitamin K (menadione 
bisulfite) was added to the ration the clot- 
ting time was reduced to 1.9 minutes. 
Clotting was also retarded by the use of 
certain drugs, including some arsonic acids, 
sulfonamides and, in one case, terramy- 
cin ® but a therapeutic dose of vitamin K 
restored it to normal, The deficiency could 
also be corrected by feeding dehydrated al- 
falfa meal or feces, either fresh or dry, the 
latter fact accounting for the deficiency ef- 
fect of the screen floors. The simultaneous 
use of the low vitamin K ration and any 
of these drugs undoubtedly aggravates the 
condition. Vitamin K is now being added to 
some poultry rations..-Nutr. Rev., Sept., 


1954. 


Feeding Stilbestrol to Heifers 

When three lots of 8, 640-lb. heifers were 
compared at Iowa State College, those fed 
12 mg. of diethylstilbestrol daily gained 
2.34 lb. per day at a cost of 19.6 cents per 
lb.; those fed 6 mg. gained 2.23 Ib. at a 
similar cost; while controls gained 2.03 Ib. 
at a cost of 21.7 cents. The hormone-fed 
heifers exhibited no excessive riding or 
restlessness, no abnormalities of the repro- 
ductive system or mammary glands, and no 
difference in dressing percentages and 
carcass grades, yet they returned $7 more 
per head over feed costs—-AFMA Nutr. 
Abstr., Sept., 1954. 


Feeding diethylstilbestrol to 8&25-lb. 
steers at Iowa State College, at the rate 
of 5 mg., 10 mg., or 20 mg. per day per 
steer for 120 days, produced no bad effects 


such as riding and restlessness, which 
could be attributed to the stilbestrol. The 
rate of gain was approximately 25 per 
cent faster at the higher levels than in the 
controls.—Aberdeen Angus J., Sept. 1954. 


Whale Meat for Animal Food._-With the 
disappearance of horse meat, whale meat 
has been fed successfully in a test ration 
to mink. Annually, 500 to 600 whales aver- 
aging over 120,000 Ib. are processed. A 
single, back loin weighs about 7,000 Ib.- 
Nat. Fur News, Aug., 1954. 


The energy value of 1 lb. of 4 per cent 
goat milk is about 342 calories, practically 
the same as cow’s milk.—Dai. Goat J., 
Sept., 1954. 
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EDITORIAL 


The announcement, elsewhere in this is- 
sue, of the addition to the staff of the JouR- 
NAL of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association of an editor for small animal 
medicine launches what might be called a 
new era, the sixth, in the history of the 
Association’s publications. 

The first era, a five-year period, com- 
menced in January, 1877, with the first 
issue of The American Veterinary Review, 
the first official journal of the United States 
Veterinary Medical Association (which in 
1898 became the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association). In 1882, the Review was 
taken over by Alexander F. Liautard, the 
editor, as a private venture. Most of its 
relatively little competition came from the 
Journal of Comparative Medicine and Vet- 
erinary Archives (1880 to 1903), the annual 
reports of the federal and some state gov- 
ernments, and reports from a few veter- 
inary schools. 

The second era, which started ten years 
after termination of the first, lasted for 
twenty-three years. It was the period in 
which the Association’s only publication 
was a report of the proceedings of its an- 
nual convention. The first issue, of which 
500 copies were printed, was the “Proceed- 
ings of the U. S. Veterinary Medical 
Association, 1891-1892." The title was 
changed to Proceedings of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association when the 
organization likewise changed its name in 
1898. The last Proceedings in this series 
was the 1913-1914 issue, there being no 
1914 meeting to report due to the profes- 
sion’s preoccupation with the epizootic of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

The third era, the twenty-five years in 
which the AVMA published a single journal 
(a monthly), was inaugurated in 1915 
with the acquisition of the American Vet- 
erinary Review and the change of its name 
to the JOURNAL of the AMERICAN VETERI- 
NARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. For thirty-five 
years, after 1915, the Association’s entire 
proceedings were published in installments 
as part of the JOURNAL. 

During this twenty-five vear era, veteri- 
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nary medicine scarcely held its own quanti- 
tatively. The records show 10,485 veteri- 
narians in the U. S. and Canada in 1915 
and 11,729 in 1940, the chief reasons for 
this being the long postwar agricultural 
depression and the passing of the draft 
horse. 

The production of the JOURNAL, as meas- 
ured in pages, paralleled the profession’s 
population stasis; 1,443 pages in 1920 and 
1,568 pages in 1937-1938—the last 12 
issues before the page size and word ca- 
pacity was increased by about 59 per cent. 
However, during this era several new pro- 
fessional publications were established in- 
cluding Veterinary Medicine which, from 
1906 to 1921, was called the American 
Journal of Veterinary Medicine; the quar- 
terly Cornell Veterinarian (1911); the 
North American Veterinarian (1920); as 
well as an extensive annual report of the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
(1897). In addition, about eight veterinary 
supply house magazines, with a wide distri- 
bution, were introduced, chiefly during the 
1920's, as were a few state association pub- 
lications and one veterinary student quar- 
terly. 

Meanwhile, the subject material was 
changing. Whereas prior to the first World 
War the equine species had received most 
of the profession’s attention, a survey in 
1930' revealed that practitioners estimated 
the percentage of their time spent per 
species as: cattle 38.8; horses 19.7; swine 
16.4; sheep 2.5; small animals 19.6; and 
poultry 2.8. The number doing small ani- 
mal practice exclusively was not indicated 
in that report but by 1940 it was 5.0 per 
cent of the veterinary population and by 
1953, 10.2 per cent.* 

The fourth era, a ten-year period, was 
initiated with the first issue in October, 
1940, of the American Journal of Veteri- 
nary Research. This publication, issued 
quarterly, was established to relieve the 
JOURNAL of the increasing number of high- 
ly technical manuscripts which were being 
submitted. In 1939 the volume of the JouR- 
NAL, although the pages were of the larger 
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size, was still 1,462 printed pages. In 1941, 
the first full year with the two journals, the 
total was 1,520 pages, 1,062 in the JOURNAL 
and 458 in the Research Journal. 

During the 1940 decade, when the num- 
ber of veterinary schools increased by .58 
per cent and the enrollment practically 
doubled, the profession’s population §in- 
creased from 11,729 to 14,089. However, 
chiefly because of shortages resulting from 
the war conditions, the Association’s publi- 
cations did not parallel this growth, the 
page total in 1949 being only 1,366 for the 
two Journals. 

The fifth era commenced in 1950 with 
the reestablishment of an annual “Proceed- 
ings Book” giving the AVMA three publi- 
cations, a monthly, a quarterly, and an 
annual. This venture again reduced pres- 
sure on the JOURNAL by reserving it for 
the publication of current, not highly tech- 
nical articles as well as news, abstracts, 
and reviews. With the retarding influences 
of the second World War receding, the 
volume of material released in these pub- 
lications spurted. The total page volume of 
the three for 1950 was 1,887; for 1952, 
2,116; and for 1953, 2,294 — a 57 per cent 
increase in the five years since 1949 but 
only 50 per cent greater than in 1940. By 
comparison, the veterinary population in- 
crease in the last five years is 14 per cent 
to about 16,500 in 1954, but since 1940 it 
is 40 per cent. 

During this decade several more state as- 
sociations and several student publications 
were launched. These, with pamphlets pub- 
lished by other groups, brings the number 
of periodicals for veterinarians published 
in the United States to more than 40. 

In 1953, about 61 per cent of the JOURNAL 
space was taken by manuscripts and case 
reports, 22 per cent by news, 14 per cent by 
abstracts and reviews, and 3 per cent by 
editorials, about the same as in 1941 and 
1948. The manuscripts and case reports 
pertained to the various animal species in 
the following percentages: bovine, 29; ca- 
nine, 22; porcine, 8; ovine, 7; avian, 5; 
equine, 4; and feline, 3; with general arti- 
cles, 18 per cent. 

Thus, 44 per cent of the titles dealt with 
problems of food-producing mammals, 25 
per cent with small animal pets. 

This dawning sixth era in the Associa- 
tion’s publication history which, because of 
Dr. Riser’s qualifications should greatly im- 
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prove the JOURNAL’S value to a large seg- 
ment of the profession, is long overdue. 
Not only has the number of veterinarians 
doing small animal practice exclusively mul- 
tiplied many times in recent decades, about 
tripling since 1940,* but their specializa- 
tion has progressed until their problems 
and methods are often quite different from 
those of the large animal practitioner, prob- 
ably being but little more like the prob- 
lems of the latter group than they are like 
those encountered in human medicine. 

The JOURNAL welcomes Dr. Riser to its 
editorial staff and is certain that its many 
readers will also. 
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Dr. Wayne H. Riser Appointed to 
Editorial Staff 


The JOURNAL is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Dr. Wayne H. Riser as 
editor for Small Animal Medicine, effective 
with this issue. Dr. Riser will continue in 
his small animal practice and other activ- 
ities, devoting only part of his time to 
editing and supervising all small animal 
features in the JOURNAL of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

Born at Earlham, Iowa, Aug. 29, 1909, 


Dr. Wayne H. Riser 
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Dr. Riser graduated from high school there, 
then received his D.V.M. degree at lowa 
State College in 1932. He completed work 
for his master of science degree, in veter- 
inary pathology, at the same school in 1945, 
his thesis being “Panleukopenia in the 
Cat.” 

He engaged in general practice at Glen- 
wood in southwestern Iowa from 1932 to 
1937, then moved to Des Moines where he 
established a small animal practice. Dur- 
ing this time he attained a reputation as 
a successful practitioner, an able contribu- 
tor to veterinary programs, and a leader 
in progressive professional activities. 

In 1946, Dr. Riser moved to Evanston, 
Ill., where he assisted Dr. J. V. Lacroix 
in publishing the text, “Small Animal Med- 
icine,” and also assisted in editing the 
North American Veterinarian. In 1949, he 
returned to private practice, locating in 
Skokie, Il, where his staff now includes 
four veterinarians. 

Long active in promoting veterinary or- 
yvanizational activities, he has served as 
secretary of almost every association of 
which he has been a member. This includes 
holding the secretaryship of the Ak-Sar- 
Ben V.M.A. for two years, of the Central 
Iowa V.M.A. for several years, and of the 
Midwest Small Animal Association for ten 
years. At present he is secretary of the 
American Animal Hospital Association, 
having served in that capacity for the past 
seven years; he has been secretary of the 
Chicago V.M.A. for the past three years. 

For the past four years Dr. Riser has 
been associated with the Department of 
Pathology, School of Medicine, Northwest- 
ern University, as a lecturer, participating 
in symposiums there one half day each 
week. He is also a visiting lecturer at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Illinois, and serves as a member of the 
advisory board for that school. He is a 
Fellow of the American College of Veteri- 
nary Pathologists and a member of their 
executive council. He is also a member of 
Phi Zeta. 

Dr. Riser has been a contributing author 
to the texts “Canine Medicine” and “Canine 
Surgery.” He produced, edited, and pub- 
lished “Planning Your Animal Hospital.” 
He is also the author of articles on infec- 
tious canine hepatitis, canine paralysis due 
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to protrusion of intervertebral discs, and 
many others. 

He and his wife, the former Beth Mec- 
Gauly, reside in Skokie. 


Acknowledgments for Television 
Demonstrations at Seattle Meeting 

In illustrating some of the closed circuit 
television demonstrations which were 
staged at the Seattle meeting (see the 
JOURNAL, Nov.,1954 :362-363 ), captions only 
were used for the pictures; there was 
no comment about the outstanding contri- 
butions which these demonstrations made 
to the scientific programs of the Sections 
before which they were presented. 

It is desired at this time to make ac- 
knowledgment of the sponsorship which 
made possible the televised portions of the 
programs, namely, Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
in cooperation with Radio Corporation of 
America; their generous support of this 
educational work is greatly appreciated by 
the Association. 

Much credit is also due those whose 


“backstage” work assured the smooth func- 
tioning and excellence of the television dem- 
onstrations, including Dr. R. H. Fuller, 
hardworking television chairman of the 
Local Committee; Dr. L. E. Fisher, able 
director of the demonstrations; Mr. Walter 
Lawrence, peerless technical director from 
R.C.A., and Mr. John Jewett, capable co- 
ordinator from Pitman-Moore Company. 

Appreciation is also expressed for the 
fine work of the many veterinarians who 
presented demonstrations on the television 
programs. 


Beef Cattle Production.—In the first 
eight months of 1954, 12 million cattle were 
slaughtered under federal inspection, 10 per 
cent more than in the same period of 1953. 
Of this number, 43.5 per cent were cows 
and heifers compared to 36.8 per cent in 
1953, indicating a tendency to reduce fe- 
male cattle population.—The Cattleman, 
Oct., 1954. 
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Calf Diarrhea 


In 18 calves with diarrhea, it was demonstrated 
that there was a decrease in the serum bicarbonate 
levels with a lowering of the serum pH. Varia- 
tions from normal in the levels of serum sodium, 
potassium, chloride, and calcium were noted. In 
several cases, low blood glucose values were a 
prominent feature. Some of the cases were treated 
successfully with intraperitoneal injections of a 
balanced electrolyte solution —{B. J. McSherry 
and 1. Grinyer: Disturbances in Acid Base Balance 
and Electrolyte in Calf Diarrhea and Their Treat- 
ment. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 535-541.} 


Herbicides Hazard to Livestock 

The acute oral 1.d. values for 2,4-D and 2,4, 
5-T, as well as their various derivatives commonly 
used as herbicides, fall in the range of 300 to 
1,000 mg. per kilogram of body weight for mice, 
rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and cattle. Dogs are 
generally more susceptible and chicks are more 
tolerant of this type of material. 

The acute oral 1.d.. values for commercial 
formulations of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T that were used 
in these experiments were proportional to their 
content of active ingredient. The “inert ingredi- 
ents” do not appear to contribute materially to 
the oral toxicity of the formulations. MCP (2- 
methyl-4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid) and silvex 
(2-(2,4,5-trichlorophenoxy) propionic acid) and 
their herbicidal derivatives appear to be slightly 
less toxic than the corresponding 2,4-D and 2,4,5- 
T materials. 

The hazard to livestock and wildlife associated 
with the use, as recommended, of herbicides con- 
taining 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, MCP, and silvex is negli- 
gible. Toxic amounts of these materials can be 
obtained if animals have access to spray tanks or 
other containers. [V. K. Rowe and T. A. Hymas: 
Summary of Toxicological Information on 
2.4-D and 2,4,5-T Type Herbicides and an Evalua- 
tion of the Hazards to Livestock Associated with 
Their Use. Am. J]. Vet., Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 
622-629.} 


Virus Diarrhea in Cattle 

From 2 cows which showed signs of illness simi- 
lar to those described for virus diarrhea by Olaf- 
son and co-workers in 1946, infective agents which 
were similar antigenically were transferred to 
calves. In inoculated calves, the course of illness 
was diphasic, with an initial increase in tempera- 
ture and a leukopenia two to four days after in- 
oculation, followed by a receding temperature for 


two or three days and development of a second 
temperature elevation higher than the first. A 
diarrhea occurred in about half the calves and 
ulceration of the oral mucosae rarely occurred in 
inoculated calves. It would appear that the ul- 
cerations and profuse diarrhea described for nat- 
ural cases might be a complication and the result 
of one or more agents acting either secondarily 
or in combination with the diarrhea virus. 

The greatest concentration of virus in the blood 
and in the spleen was found in the interphase, or 
four days after inoculation. Smaller amounts of 
virus were found during the periods of elevated 
temperatures and none ten days after inoculation, 
when the fever had subsided. Isolations of virus 
from field cases, therefore, should be attempted 
before the end of the second phase. 

Transfer of virus to rabbits was accomplished. 
After serial passages in rabbits, the virus became 
modified. Inoculation of susceptible calves in the 
seventy-fifth transfer produced a slight decrease 
in leukocytes and a temperature elevation that 
lasted for one day only. This modified virus im- 
munized against fully virulent virus.—{James A. 
Baker, Charles J. York, James H. Gillespie, and 
Grayson B. Mitchell: Virus Diarrhea in Cattle. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 525-531. 


Crystallization Patterns in Bovine 
Cervical and Vaginal Smears 

Microscopic examinations of the occurrence or 
absence of crystallization patterns in dried un- 
stained smears of cervical mucus of 168 slaugh- 
tered and 20 living cows were compared with post- 
mortem findings, physical examinations, and _his- 
tories. The presence of fernlike arborizations was 
classed as a negative reaction. The problem of 
halogen contamination producing false negative 
reactions was discussed. Instrumentation and 
techniques of collecting samples were described. 

In cervical mucus, the crystal patterns were seen 
during three of the four phases of the estrous 
cycle, and in cases of cystic ovaries. The arboriza- 
tions were absent during the lutein phase of the 
cycle and in cases of pregnancy and persistent 
corpora lutea. Vaginal smears failed to correlate 
well with cervical smears, ovarian conditions, 
or pregnancy. 

The crystallization phenomenon is a good means 
of estimating ovarian activity in cattle, and could 
be used as a tentative diagnosis of early pregnancy. 
However, since the crystallizations are related to 
the progesterone activity of the gonads rather than 
to the presence or absence of a fetus, the test is 
subject to too great sources of error for routine 
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use.—{J. F. Bone: Crystallization Patterns in Cer- 
vical and Vaginal Mucus Smears as Related to 
Bovine Ovarian Activity and Pregnancy. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 342-547.} 


Morphology of Vibrio Fetus 

This work illustrates the variations in the mor- 
phology of Vibrio fetus by means of electron mi- 
croscopy. Cultures were transferred at three-day 
intervals on tryptose agar slants and were incu- 
bated at 37 C. under 10 to 20 per cent carbon 
dioxide. On initial isolation, the organisms were 
predominantly “comma” and “S” forms, with 
homogeneous cytoplasm. On transfer, cyto- 
plasm became granular in appearance, and long 
filamentous forms were observed. The comma 
forms had one polar flagellum, whereas many of 
the forms had a single flagellum at each end. 
Prolonged incubation and transfer to dry slants 
produced a coccoid form with a single flagellum. 
This form autoagglutinated—{Harry E. Rhoades: 
The Ulustration of the Morphology of Vibrio 
Fetus by Electron Microscopy. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
15, (Oct., 1954): 630-633.} 


Experimental Vibrio Fetus Infection in 
Guinea Pigs 

The majority of 31 strains of Vibrio fetus or V. 
fetus-like microorganisms produced abortion in 
pregnant guinea pigs following intraperitoneal 
inoculation. The vibrios were isolated from the 
genital tract or fetal materials at the time of 
autopsy. Residence in the host tor as long as six- 
teen days was observed. The gross pathological 
alterations seen in the infected animals is dis- 
cussed. Three strains, following guinea pig pas- 
sage, proved to be more suitable as antigens 
for serum-agglutination test than were cells which 
were not subjected to the passage procedure. The 
evidence may indicate either that variant types are 
being eliminated or that antigenic variants are 
produced cr allowed to multiply during parenteral 
residence in the guinea pig.—{E. V. Morse and M. 
Ristic: Experimental Vibrio Fetus Infection in 
Guinea Pigs. Ul, Pathogenicity Studies and Ef- 
fect of Guinea Pig Passage upon Agglutinogens. 
Am. |. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 599-603. 


Neoascaris Vitulorum in Calves 

Twenty calves, 1 to 13 days old, representing 
three breeds were each fed a single dose of 5,000 
infective Neoascaris ova with “negative” results. 
No eggs of the ascarid were found in the feces of 
these animals up to 120 days. Twenty-five cases of 
neoascariasis among cattle, carabao (Bubalus 
hubalis Linn.), and Indian buffalo (Bubalus sp.) 
calves, discovered within fourteen to thirty days 
after birth, are presented. The early appearance of 
eggs or of ovigerous worms in these calves is 
attributed to prenatal infection which is believed 
to be the usual, but not the only, mode of trans- 
mission in Neoascaris vitulorum. The mechanism 
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ot prenatal infection as well as the migratory be- 
havior of the larvae of this ascarid in its host 
are discussed.—{P. G. Refuerzo and F. §. Albis- 
Jimenez: Studies on Neoascaris Vitulorum. U1. 
Further Observations on Inoculation of Calves 
with Notes on Prenatal Infection. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
15, (Oct., 1954): 532-534.} 


Corynebacterium Pyogenes—A Study 

After adaptation to unenriched medium, Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes cultures may be expected to 
retain their typical effect on litmus milk but lose 
their ability to liquefy Loeffler’s medium and, to 
some extent, their hemolytic properties and ability 
to liquefy gelatin. Such adaptation enhances their 
carbohydrate fermentation properties and, of 57 
strains, 50 or more produced acid from aesculin, 
dextrin, dextrose, galactose, lactose, levulose, mal- 
tose, salicin, starch, sucrose, and trehalose; and at 
least half fermented arabinose, glycerol, mannitol, 
raffinose, sorbitol, and xylose. Dulcitol alone was 
not broken down by any of the strains. Cross ag- 
glutination and agglutinin-absorption carried out 
with antiserums prepared against the somatic com- 
ponent of ten strains indicated a consistent rela- 
tionship within the species. Such antiserums em- 
ployed against other of the 57 strains also indi- 
cated relationship. Cross agglutination employing 
ten antiserums prepared against the capsular frac- 
tion indicated an even closer relationship between 
strains.—[J. F. Ryff and Jo Browne: Corynebac- 
terium Pyogenes—A_ Cultural and Serological 
Study. Am. J. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 617-621. 


Microscopic Anatomy of the Digestive 
Tract of the Pig 

This study details the histological structure of 
the digestive tract of the domestic pig from the 
lips to the anus, with the exception of the teeth, 
pancreatic gland, and liver. There are 42 photo- 
micrographs and 44 references.—{Margaret W. 
Sloss: The Microscopic Anatomy of the Digestive 
Tract of Sus Scrofa Domestica. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 
15, (Oct, 1954): 5378-593,} 


Clostridium Perfringens Type D 
Vaccines in Sheep 

Vaccination of sheep against enterotoxemia with 
alum-precipitated formolized vaccines has consist- 
ently produced local reactions resulting in down- 
grading at market. In 6- to 8-month-old sheep, in- 
jected subcutaneously with either alum-precipitated 
Clostridium perfringens type D vaccine or vaccine 
without alum (anaculture), the presence of alum 
increased severity and persistence of local reactions 
during a 23-day postvaccination observation 
period. In testing effects of components or combi- 
nations of components of the vaccine, alum alone 
produced no reactions and anaculture only a 
minimal response, but alum in combination with 
toxoid or washed cells produced a reaction equal 
to that of the alum-precipitated vaccine. As deter- 
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mined by antitoxin titers of individual sheep se- 
rums, no difference in intensity or duration of im- 
mune response was observed in groups of sheep 
inoculated with alum-precipitated vaccine or vac- 
cine without alum.—{R. C. Percival, R. L. Burk- 
hart, M. 8. Cooper, and PF. V. Martini: Vaccina- 
tion of Sheep with Clostridium Perfringens Type 
D Vaccines. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 
574-577.} 


Blood Serum Levels of Streptomycin 
in Chickens 


A simple dilution method has been used to de- 
termine the concentration of streptomycin in the 
blood serum of chickens injected intramuscularly 
with 25,000, 50,000, 100,000, and 200,000 units of 
streptomycin per bird. The blood levels obtained 
in different chickens were uniform for the same 
dosages and for corresponding assay periods. 
Moreover, within the range of body weights of 
0.33 to 2.0 kg., chickens receiving the same dosage 
of streptomycin (expressed as units per bird) gave 
approximately the same serum-level response, al- 
though these doses might differ sixfold if ex- 
pressed as units per kilogram of body weight. In 
contrast to penicillin, streptomycin is absorbed 
slower but retained longer. Chickens require about 
an eightfold dosage (units/kg./wt.) to attain blood 
concentrations equivalent to those of other species. 
—{S. Bornstein and Y. Samberg: The Therapeutic 
Effect of Streptomycin on Infectious Coryza of 
Chickens Caused by Hemophilus Gallinarum. 1. 
Blood Serum Levels of Strebtomycin in Chickens. 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954): 612-616.} 


Streptomycin for Infectious Coryza 
of Chickens 


Simple solid and liquid artificial mediums for 
the culture of Hemophilus gallinarum are pre- 
seated, as well as a convenient method for its 
isolation from infected chickens, after first re- 
viewing the pertinent literature. The inoculation of 
7-day-old embryos via their yolk sacs results in 
even better growth and longer viability of this 
organism in the embryonic fluids than with the 
above mediums. It is rather inactive biochemically, 
and ferments consistently only glucose. This bacil- 
lus is involved in the etiology of avian infectious 
coryza in Israel—{S. Bornstein and Y. Samberg: 
The Therapeutic Effect of Streptomycin on In- 
fecticus Coryza of Chickens Caused by Hemophilus 
Gallinarum. Ul. Isolation ard Culture of H. Gal- 
linarum, and Some of Its Biochemical Reactions. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954); 612-616.) 


Outbreak of Histoplasmosis in Man and 
Animals 

A description of an outbreak of histoplasmosis 
among human beings and animals is presented. A 


toral of 12 animals were studied, including 5 
dogs, 4 cats, and 3 chickens. Their clinical symp- 
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toms, necropsy, and cultural findings, histoplasmin 
skin test results, and serological test results are 
presented. In the 12 animals studied, Histoplasma 
capsulatum was isolated from 5 dogs and 1 cat. 
The fungus was not isolated from the 3 chickens, 
but 2 were histoplasmin reactors. A total of 161 
animals within a 2-mile radius of the involved 
farm were skin-tested with histoplasmin and 9 
(6%) were found positive —{R. Menges, M. 
L. Furcolow, and R. T, Habermann: An Outbreak 
of Histoplasmosis Involving Animals and Man. 
Am, J. Vet. Res., 15, (Oct., 1954); 520-524.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Invagination of the Stomach of the Dog 

Two dogs with invagination of the stomach into 
the esophagus are described. One, a 25-day-old 
puppy, died four hours after the onset of severe 
hematemesis. Necropsy disclosed displacement of 
the stomach into the esophagus up to the anterior 
portion of the thorax. A week later, a litter mate 
of the first dog was presented with similar symp- 
toms. Attempts to pass a sound disclosed blockage 
of the esophagus. Roentgenographs revealed a 
mass in the thorax. Laparotomy revealed invagina- 
tion of most of the stomach into the esophagus. 
It was replaced and held in position by suturing 
to the abdominal wall. The animal appeared to 
be normal when examined fifteen months later.— 
{Gunnar Tufvesson and Per Viriden: Surgical 
Treatment of a Case of Invaginatio Gastro- 
esophagea in the Dog. Nord. Vet.-med., 5, (June, 
1953): 435-442.}—-A.G.K. 

Contagious Pneumonia of Goats 

Among 2,061 goats sent to Japan from the 
United States during 1947-1949, cases of contagi- 
ous pneumonia were found, Afterward, the disease 
diffused all over the country, as was noticed when 
indigenous goats were killed. The infection was 
particularly serious in several livestock-breeding 
stations which kept large herds of animals. 

The Experiment Station for Animal Hygiene of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Institute of Kitasato cooperated in the etiological 
research of the disease, and succeeded in the 
isolation of the causal agent from the goats seri- 
ously infected. 

The agent is a virus, 0.207 to 0.515 u, which 
is filterable through Berkefeld V and N filters. 
It can be found in smeared specimens from lungs 
of infected goats. 

The disease is transmissible to cattle, horses, 
sheep, dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, pigs, and 
mice, and the returning test to goats is also posi- 
tive. 

From the morphological observations of the 
agent and the histopathological studies of lesions, 
it can be considered that the disease is caused by 
one of the psittacosis-lymphogranuloma group.- 
{K. Saito: Contagious Pneumonia of Goats, Bu- 
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reau of Anim. Indust., Tokyo, Japan; from English 
summary in Bull, Off. internat. Epizoot., 22, 
(1954): 676-685.}—J.P.S. 


Toxoplasmosis Cuniculi in Denmark 

In Denmark, toxoplasmosis has been found in 
foxes, hares, dogs, and in a kangaroo in a zoo. 
This report described the first case seen in rabbits. 
Of interest was the involvement of the mesenteric 
nodes, indicating an alimentary origin. It is pos- 
sible that toxoplasmosis of rabbits may be of 
public health significance.—{U. Biering-Sorensen: 
Et tilfaelde af Toxoplasmosis cuniculi i Danmark 
(A Case of Toxoplasmosis Cuniculi in Denmark). 
Nord. Vet.-med., 5, (June, 1953):417-426.J}— 
A.G.h. 


Spread and Prophylaxis of Rabies 

The northern parts of Europe have not been 
free from rabies since World War I. Rigid police 
measures brought it under control in Germany 
until World War II, when it again became preva- 
lent; at the present time, there is an extensive 
epizootic of rabies in Germany. Palloske observed 
an outbreak in Poland and West Prussia in 1939, 
in which wild foxes were shown to be infected. 
This is probably one of the sources of the present 
epizootic. 

Diagnosis is assisted by the great excitability 
of affected animals. Affected cattle, in the presence 
of strange dogs, will develop typical nervous signs 
of rabies. The greatly modified course of infection 
and frequent absence of Negri bodies in wild 
animals suggests that there may be modifications 
of rabies virus or even a multiplicity of viruses. 

Vaccination of dogs in Japan, Austria, Hungary, 
and the United States has reduced the incidence 
of rabies but has not eliminated the disease. For 
its effective control, all virus carriers should be 
slaughtered. This is relatively easy for affected 
dogs. In Schleswig-Holstein, the destruction of 
foxes and badgers has been quite successful. It has 
been shown that veterinary police measures when 
strictly enforced can control rabies in Germany — 
{FP. Ruppert: Spread and Prophylaxis of Rabies. 
Bull, Off. internat. Epizoot., 22, (1954): 65-81.} 
—J.P.S. 


European Epizootic of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 

In the summer of 1951, the enzootic of foot-and- 
mouth disease passed into the stage of an epizootic 
and spread from western Germany throughout 
continental Europe. Two waves of this epizootic 
developed—one due to a highly infective variant 
of wpe A virus, type A’, the other was due to 
C virus. 

Dr. Buhl, the director general of veterinary serv- 
ices in Bonn, Germany, showed that variant A‘ 
was not imported into Germany but was the re- 
sult of a spontaneous change in the virus already 
indigenous in the region. 
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It is possible to divide the countries affected 
by foot-and-mouth disease into three groups. 

Group I—Countries such as Ireland, the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, etc. which, in 
order to protect themselves, have set up efficacious 
barriers in the form of preventive sanitary regu- 
lations that have been strictly enforced. 

Group I1—Great Britian, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland (to which Canada may be added) 
where, for the prevention of any diffusion of the 
disease, a system of sanitary regulations based on 
the fundamental utilization of slaughter of in- 
fected and contact animals has been put into 
effect, in addition to vigorous enforcement of 
suitable methods of disinfection of premises and 
quarantine. 

Group IlI—Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, and Italy where the struggle waged has 
been basically founded upon the practice of vac- 
cination. 

Statistical studies of the outbreaks in the three 
groups clearly show the superiority of those coun- 
tries of group I where the disease has not occurred 
in recent years. Countries in group II, where 
stamping out has been employed, have encountered 
considerable loss due to the destruction of consid- 
erable numbers of animals. However, the losses 
in countries of group III, where vaccination has 
been relied upon, have incurred losses far greater 
than in those in group II. The cost of production 
and use of the vaccine alone has been greater than 
the cost incurred in the destruction of infected 
and contact animals. Vaccination does not elimi- 
nate the virus which, like a smouldering fire, can 
at any moment kindle new outbreaks of infection. 
—{[G. Ramon: Balance Sheet and Knowledge Ob- 
tained from the Epizootic of Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease. Bull. Off. internat. Epizoot., 41, (1954): 298- 
314.}—J.P.S. 


Vesicular Stomatitis in Panama 

The author describes an outbreak of vesicular 
stomatitis in the Republic of Panama; teat vesi- 
cles as primary and almost exclusive lesions were 
seen.—-[.1. L. J. M. Heirman: Vesicular Stoma- 
titis. Tiidschr. voor Diergeneesk., 79, (Aug. 1, 
1954): 588-590.}—L.V.E. 


Intraspinal Meningioma in a Dog 


A fully grown Boxer was bitten by another dog 
in the back at the point of the fourth lumbar 
vertebra. Five days later, the dog slipped and 
within two days a paralysis developed, with dis- 
turbances in the function of the bladder, rectum, 
and genital organs, and a nonfunctioning anal 
reflex. A laminectomy was performed on the 
fourth lumbar vertebra without myelography. No 
deviations were found that might explain these 
symptoms. However, a_ fibroblastic meningioma 
was found just caudally to the operative field, 
which extended over a segment on the dorsal side 
of the dura. The acute development of the symp- 
toms after the trauma was explained by the in- 
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crease in the disturbances of the circulation at the 
point of the wmor.—{W. Kramer and J. D. 
Beyers: The Case of an Intraspinal Meningioma 
in a Dog. Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk., 79, (1954): 
253-259,.J—L.V.E. 


Salmonellosis in Pigeons in Norway 

A severe outbreak of infectious disease among 
pigeons occurred in Bergen and environs, lasting 
from October, 1950, to April, 1951. The greatest 
losses were during the winter months. Young 
birds became acutely ill and death occurred in 
about seven days. Necropsy disclosed marked con- 
gestion of organs and serous surfaces, and small 
areas of necrosis in the liver. Chronic cases among 
older pigeons were characterized by circumscribed 
caseous processes which, in some cases, involved 
the ovaries. Culture and serological studies dis- 
closed the microorganism to be Salmonella typbhi- 
murium var. copenhagen. It was pathogenic for 
mice and guinea pigs. High titer agglutinating 
serum could be produced in rabbits but not in 
pigeons. There were no demonstrable agglutinins 
in naturally infected pigeons. The microorganism 
was sensitive to streptomycin, aureomycin,® terra- 
mycin,® chloramphenicol, but resistant to peni- 
cillin and sulfathiazole. 

The outbreak probably resulted from the im- 
portation of infected eggs. This variety of Sal- 
monella has been recovered from man in Norway 
and the disease in pigeons may become a public 
health problem.—{Leif Sorum: Infeksjon med Sal- 
monella Typhimurium var. Copenhagen pa duer 
i Norge (Infection with Salmonella Typhimurium 
tar. Copenhagen in Pigeons in Norway). Nord. 
Vet.-med.. 5, (June, 1953): 385-400.}—A.G.K. 


Dermatoses of Endogenous Origin of the 
Dog and Cat 

The current theories about the development and 
nature of dermatosis of endogenous origin in dogs 
and cats appear to have litle foundation when 
studied critically. The author draws attention to 
the skin itself—{H. J. Stol: Dermatoses of En- 
dogenous Origin of the Dog and Cat. Tijdschr. 
voor Diergeneesk., 79, (Aug., 1954): 616-619.J— 


The Cobalt Content of Bovine Livers 

For the determination of the cobalt content of 
bovine livers, a colorimetric method was used. 
This method gave satisfactory results when ap- 
plied to the dried livers of 62 cows which had 
been used in an experiment to study the influence 
of an antithyroid substance for fattening purposes. 
One half of the animals had been treated for five 
weeks with vevoron, a methyl thiouracil-contain- 
ing drug. The cobalt content of the livers of the 
control cows averaged 0.377 of cobalt per gram of 
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dried liver. Although the weight of the livers of 
the vevoron-treated animals considerably 
higher, they contained no more cobalt than did 
the livers of the controls—{P. C. Hart: An In- 
vestigation About the Cobalt Content of Cow 
Livers. Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk., 79, (July 15, 
1954): 517-527.}--L.V.E. 


Bovine Listerellosis 

After a general review of literature concerning 
listerellosis in ruminants, the authors describe 3 
acute nervous-type cases which occurred almost 
simultaneously in calves, 2 of which recovered. 
The observed symptoms were totally in accordance 
with those mentioned by other authors. There is 
a possibility that latent infection in swine may 
have been the source of the disease. The isolation 
of Listeria from the brain was readily done after 
enrichment by keeping it for a long time in the 
refrigerator. Identification of these germs was 
made by means of the eye test in rabbits; how- 
ever, the latter became positive only after scarifi- 
cation of the conjunctiva. In ruminants, sponta- 
neous listerellosis always affects the nervous sys- 
tem while in other species of animals, as well as 
in ruminants which are experimentally infected, it 
always affects the viscera. This suggests the hy- 
pothesis that, in nervous listerellosis, the organ- 
isms may be associated secondarily with a 
primary cause, perhaps a virus.—{L. Geurden and 
A. Devos: Listerellosis in Bovines. Vlaams Dier- 
geneesk, Tijdschr., 23, (1954): 37-66.) —L.V.E, 


Treatment of Acetonemia with ACTH 

After some experiments with cows with primary 
acetonemia, it appeared that good results could 
be expected from two injections of 40 LU. of an 
ACTH preparation with prolonged activity; these 
were, however, not better than the results obtained 
with other well-known therapeutics. One injection 
of 160 LU. of the same preparation appeared to 
result in recovery more often. The author obtained 
the impression that complete recovery is more 
certain when the animals eat little during the 
first day after the injection and do not show an 
increase in their milk yield. An improvement 
after twenty-four hours is usually not followed 
by a relapse—{D. Talsma: The Treatment of 
Acetonemia with an ACTH Preparation with a 
Prolonged Action. Tijdschr. voor Diergeneesk., 
79, (Aug. 15, 1954):620-623.J}—L.V.E. 


Movements in the Digestive Tract 
of Ruminants 

Movements in various compartments of the 
stomach of sheep are specialized to different de- 
grees. The abomasum behaves in a manner similar 
to the stomach of the dog or cat, after vagal 
section, in its response to parasympathomimetic 
drugs. The reticulum seems to be the most special- 
ized part of the stomach and depends entirely on 
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its vagal connections with the medulla for its 


major propulsive movements. Its inactivity in 
vitro and its sensitivity to adrenaline suggests 
that its musculature has somewhat different prop- 
erties—even if only in degree—than that of the 
abomasum, The rumen appears to be intermediary 
between these two organs.—{A. T. Phillipson: 
Movements of the Digestive Tract in Ruminants, 
Vlaams Diergeneesk. Tijdschr., 23, (1953): 113- 
122.}--L.V.E. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Saint Bernard 

This book by J. H. Fleischli, president of the 
Saint Bernard Club of America, is a Judy book 
of the Blue Ribbon Series. It presents the origin, 
history, and development of the Saint Bernard 
and has 124 pictures and sketches. There are chap- 
ters on the anatomy and breeding and a_ note 
on relationships with the veterinarian.—{The Saint 
Bernard. By Joseph H. Fleischli. 2nd ed. 79 pages. 
Mlustrated. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan 
Blrd., Chicago 16, Ul. Price $4.00.}—W.A.A. 


Manual of Infertility and Artificial 
Insemination in Cattle 

A foreword by Sir Thomas Dalling, one of Eng- 
land’s most respected and widely read veterinary 
gynecologists and obstetricians, introduces an in- 
teresting text on reproduction of cattle. It is writ- 
ten by P. G. Millar, sterility advisory officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Weybridge, 
Fngland, who draws on a wealth of practical ex- 
perience and resources, and N. P. Ras, chief lec- 
turer of Veterinary College of Buenos Aires. 

Section 1 consists of nine chapters devoted to a 
thorough but simplified resumé of productive a- 
natomy and physiology and a very practical dis- 
cussion of the endocrine relationships in both the 
female and male. 

A chapter describing the symptoms of  preg- 
nancy as “may be ‘seen’ by the operator's digital 
tactile sense through the rectal wall” is enlighten- 
ing, as are all the word pictures created so deftly 
by those individuals closely associated with Eng- 
land and the proper English language. 

The discussions of clinical examination of the 
cow as related to infertility are well written and 
follow a practical outline which could be adopted 
by any practitioner. Ample information on exam 
ination of the bull and evaluation of semen sam- 
ples is provided. 

Genetic, infective, anatomical, and physiological 
factors affecting reproductive efficiency of the cow 
and bull are discussed in the eight chapters com- 
prising sections II and HI. An up-to-date resumé 
of trichomoniasis Vibrio fetus infections is 
presented with evidence of field experience related 
to both diseases. 


and 


Section IV is devoted to a general treatise on 
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artificial insemination of cattle, and the philoso- 
phy, techniques, and impact on world economy. 

Thirty-nine easily interpreted diagrams or draw- 
ings and ten photographic plates add interest and 
readability to this informative text.—[{Manual of 
Infertility and Artificial Insemination in Cattle. By 
P. G. Millar and N. P. Ras. 329 pages. Alexander 
Eger, Inc., 21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ul. 1954. 
Price $3.50.}—H. J. HILL. 


Lectures, Third Annual Stud Managers Course 
This compilation of 17 lectures on various 
phases of horse husbandry, amounting to 200 
pages and authored by specialists, is a must for all 
horse breeders. Obviously, any veterinarian serving 
the horse industry should also have the book. 

The lectures were delivered in a sensible, down- 
to-earth manner and all can be described by one 
adjective—practical. This series proves just how 
much the horse-breeding industry depends upon 
veterinary service but at the same time identifies 
many unsolved problems that constitute a_chal- 
lenge to the profession. 

The research work reported, particularly that 
work on viruses, was encouraging. This book 
represents the evaluation of scientific investiga- 
tion by the horsemen, whose organizations are 
financing much of the research in this field. 

There are a few minor criticisms, such as the 
vitamin A requirement quoted being too low. As a 
text for veterinarians, the dearth of references is 
regretted. Hfowever, we recommend that all vet- 
erinarians employed by, or interested in, the 
horse industry, buy this book and read it.—fLec- 
tures, Third Annual Stud Managers Course. P.O. 
Box 1520, Lexineton, Ky., 1953. Price $2.50.J}— 
ISAAC FE. HAYES. 


National Science Foundation Offers 
Graduate Science Fellowships 

National Science Foundation fellowships 
will be awarded to about 800 United States 
students who are U. §S. citizens and will 
begin or continue their studies at the 
graduate level in the life and physical 
sciences during the academic year 1955- 
1956. The majority of fellowships will go 
to students seeking master’s or doctor's 
degrees in science, although about 100 
awards will be made to postdoctoral appli- 
cants. 

Information about eligibility, stipends, 
and applications may be obtained from the 
Fellowship Office, National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Closing date for postdoc- 
toral applicants is Dee. 20, 1954, and for 
graduate students, Jan. 3, 1955. Selections 
will be announced March 15, 1955. 
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THE NEWS 


Enrollment in Veterinary Medical Schools, 
1954-1955 

Each September brings a new influx and a 
new interest at our colleges; and each December 
the JoURNAL brings a report on the enrollment and 
other items of interest at the 19 veterinary 
schools in the United States and Canada. 
Table 1 indicates the relative amount of pre- 


TABLE !—Preprofessional College Training 


Years of preveterinary training 


2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. or more Degrees 

Freshmen (%) (%) (%) (%) 
1947-1948 41 13 
1948-1949) 
1949-1950 47 27 26 
1951-1952 40 32 28 : 
1952-1953 42 25 33 25.0 
1953-1954 4l 26 33 25.8 
1954-1955 a7 23 30 25.8 

*Of students admitted during these last years before 


the two-year requirement became universal in U.S. schools, 
34 per cent had one year of preprofessional college train- 
ing. 


professional college training attained by the 
freshmen for the years this information has 
been available. The last column shows the per- 
centage who have college degrees. A year ago 
there were 235 freshmen with bachelor degrees 
and 16 with master degrees. This fall there are 
253 with bachelor, 10 with master, and 2 with 
Ph.D. degrees. These, we believe, are not the 
first veterinary freshmen to have the Ph.D. but 


not many have had that degree. 


The 


1026 freshmen, largest class since 


Schools Fresh. Soph. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 70 59 
California, University of 51 47 
Colorado A. & M. College 65 62 
Georgia, University of . 63 57 
Illinois, University of 31 
Towa State College 70 59 
Kansas State College 70 60 
Michigan State College 64 539 
Minnesota, University of 50 is 
Missouri, University of 30 29 
New York State Veterinary College 51 49 
Ohio State University 72 70 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 42 44 
Ontario Veterinary College* 63 50 
Pennsylvania, University of 55 48 
Quebec Veterinary School* 22 19 
Texas A. & M. College 64 53 
Tuskegee Institute 33 13 
Washington, State College of 50 41 

Totals 1.026 


TABLE 2—Veterinary Student Enrollment for the Academic Year 1954-1955 


World War I, were chosen from 2,614 qualified 
applicants, a ratio of about 1 : 2.5, compared to 
about 1:3 the past two years and 1:4 in 1951. 

The special student group is rather loosely 
defined, but 11 of the 22 are listed as “foreign 
students.” The Ontario school reports 18 women 
students, whom are in the 
1958. 


seven of class of 


For Research on Canine Nutrition — $3,000 

The AVMA Research Fund has 
contribution of $3,000 for research on 
nutrition from the Joint Committee on Foods ot 
the AVMA and the A.A.H.A.This contribution 
is possible because of the surplus accumulated 
in the treasury of the Joint Committee. 

The chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Foods is Dr. Louis A. Corwin, Richmond Hills, 
N. Y.; its members include Drs. J. G. Harden- 


received a 
canine 


bergh, Chicago, IIL; C. W. Bower, Topeka, 
Kan., J. B. Engle, Summit, N. J., and L. ¢ 
Moss, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Research Fund Receives Donation 
from Eastern lowa Association 
The Eastern lowa Veterinary 
the following resolution at their 
on Friday, Oct. 15, 1954 
WHEREAS, veterinary 

the progress of our profession, 
Be ir THEREFOR! that this 


\ssociation passed 
annual meeting 


‘ 


research is essential te 


resolved \ssocia 


(Continued on page 497) 


Total 

Jun. Sen. Spec. Grad. 1954 1953 Change 
63 66 0 3 261 254 2 
$2 51 I 5 207 206 > 1 
62 59 0 5 253 253 0 
57 60 1 0 238 233 + § 
29 28 6 11 146 147 + 9 
O8 $7 2 16 272 272 0 
64 57 0 ‘ 255 247 8 
60 63 i 18 268 269 I 
42 46 0 25 211 214 3 
30 30 0 5 124 120 + 4 
52 47 0 15 214 213 - 1 
68 68 3 16 297 295 2 
43 31 0 0 140 143 3 
58 62 2 0 235* 
46 45 I 0 195 202 
21 22 0 0 84* 
54 56 2 10 239 235 + 4 
16 12 0 0 74 60 +14 
42 41 0 6 180 1k4 ’ 

917 901 22 139 3,893 3.883 ~10 


*The Canadian schools give a five-year course instead of requiring two years of preprofessional collegiate credit. The 
first year enrollment (62 at Ontario and 22 at Quebec) therefore are not included. 
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Yews From Washington 


Appointment of Ervin L. Peterson, di- 
rector of the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture, as Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, was announced by the White 
House on October 15. 

The new assistant secretary will be in 
charge of the federal-states relations, 
which includes the Agricultural Research 
Service (see JOURNAL, Dec., 1953: 548). 
He succeeded J. Earl Coke on November 
15, who resigned to return to his former 
position as director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service in California, from 
which he has been on leave. According 
to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben 
son, Mr. Peterson comes to the Depart- 
ment with nearly a quarter of a century 
experience in dairy and general farming, 
and in agricultural leadership and ad- 
ministration. His experience qualifies him 
outstandingly for heading up our work 
in the federal-states relations field. 

According to information furnished the 
AVMA Washington office, Mr. Peterson, 
both as a dairy farmer and in his official 
position with the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has had many con- 
tacts with members of the veterinary pro- 
fession 

* * 

Mr. J. Earl Coke, Assistant Secretary of 
Aariculture, at the request of the AVMA 
met with a representative of the Associa- 
tion on October 13 to discuss the reclassi- 
fication of veterinary positions in the De- 
partment (already approved by the Civil 
Service Commission), particularly to see 
what assistance the AVMA may be to 
the Department in putting the revised 
classification of positions into effect at the 
earliest practicable date (see JOURNAL, 
Nov. !954: 418). 

* * 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra 
tion has published a 19-page handbook, 
“What the Farmer Should Know About 
Biological Warfare.” It tells the farmer of 
the threat to livestock and crops by this 
means of warfare, and the precautions 


that should be taken, such as sanitation 
measures, regular checking of animals, 
prompt reporting of diseases to his vet- 
erinarian or state livestock sanitary offi- 
cial, and the use of approved vaccination 
practices. Also, it lists a number of mo- 
tion picture films and publications perti- 
nent to the subject, which are available 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The handbook may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing office, Washington 
25, D.C. (price, 15 cents). 

* * 

Veterinarians who are nationals of Ger- 
many and have been admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence 
must now register under the “Doctor 
Draft Act.” According to Selective Serv- 
ice, this requirement applies to all phy- 
sicians, dentists, and veterinarians who 
had not yet reached their fiftieth birthday 
on Jan. 15, 1951. However, the prohibition 
against calling any for service who are 
51 years or older will apply to German 
nationals too. The Selective Service ac- 
tion is due to the expiration of a pre- 
World War II U.S.-German treaty exempt- 
ing nationals of each country from mili- 
tary service while living in other coun 
tries. 

x * * 

According to a ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Service, published in the Oc- 
tober 18 issue of the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin, college medical fees are taxable 
unless itemized. Where a student pays a 
lump sum covering tuition and other ex- 
penses, no part of the sum is deductible 
as a medical expense for tax purposes. 
If the charge is itemized, or readily ob- 
tainable from the University, then it may 
be considered as an item for deduction 
under the heading of medical expenses. 


AVMA Office Address in Washington 
Brig. General James A. McCallam (Ret.) 
Room 109, 1507 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 495) 
tion donate $200 (two hundred dollars) to the 
AVMA Research Fund. 
The AVMA’s Research Council expresses sin- 
cere appreciation for this contribution im support 
of the Research Fellowship program. 


Report on Tenth World's Poultry Congress 
Dr. E. L. Stubbs, professor of veterinary 
pathology, University of Pennsylvania, attended 
the Tenth World’s Poultry Congress which was 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 13-21, 1954. 
The following brief report was prepared from 
information supplied by Dr. Stubbs, who took 
part in the Congress program and also was 
designated as official representative of the 
\VMA; he was the official the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veteri- 


delegate of 


nary Medicine, also. 

Opening exercises of the Congress were held 
at the University of Edinburgh and were pre- 
sided over by the Minister of State for Scot 
land: he welcomed the delegates and called upon 
the president of the Congress who spoke of its 
aims and objectives. Following this, the Con- 
vress was officially opened by Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess of Atholone. 

The opening session of the 
presided over by the Minister of Agriculture 
for Scotland and was addressed by Dr. I. M. 
Larner, poultry husbandry department, Univer- 
sity of California, on genetics; Dr. T. H. Jukes, 
Lederle Laboratories, on nutrition; and Dr. 
Wilson, Lasswade Ministry of Agriculture, on 
dise asecs. 

There were five sections; 
ing with 27 papers; physiology and nutrition, 30 
papers; diseases and their control, 28 papers; 
economics and marketing, 9 papers; and hus- 
hbandry and miscellaneous, 16 papers. 

\ poultry exhibition was held in conjunction 
with the Congress but was confined to Scottish 
poultry since the importation of poultry into 
Scotland was banned in 1949 to prevent intro- 
duction of diseases hazardous to the poultry 
industry, including Newcastle which 
Scotland has never had. 

Delegates to the Congress had opportunity 
for visits to poultry farms and commercial 
plants in and around Edinburgh; also to the 
branch laboratory at which has a 
staff of 48 persons engaged in diagnosis and 
research of livestock and production of bio- 
logical products. There were also a number of 
and entertainment features 


Congress was 


genetics and breed- 


disease 


Lasswade 


official receptions 
provided for the delegates. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


For copy deadline, see “Among the 
States and Provinces” 


Report on Second Annual Congress of the 
International Union of Veterinary Students.— 
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The second annual congress of the International 
Union of Veterinary Students (1.V.5.U.) was 
held at the School of Veterinary Medicine, Al- 
fort, France, from July 18 to Aug. 1, 1954. It 
was attended by 140 students, of whom 100 
were official delegates from 23 countries. 

As this was only the second year since 
Union's inception, much of the business time 
was’ taken up by organizational and constitu- 
tional matters, but in spite of this an extremely 
informative and diversified program was offered, 
including visits to the renowned Pasteur Insti 
tute and Central Research Laboratories. 

In his inaugural speech, the French minister 
ior agriculture expressed the hope that extensive 
this, the first effort on 
students of the world, 


the 


results would come of 
behalf of the veterinary 
since, the primary problem at the moment to 
much of the world’s population is food, and 
this ot inevitably involves animals. He 
heartily endorsed the the 
congress and promised governmental help wher- 
ever possible to their furtherance, At the recep- 
tion which followed, he welcomed the writer as 
an observer from the United States and said 
that in the light of the CCONOTIC 
political emergence ot the United States as the 
acknowledged world leader, that country’s par 
ticipation in any cooperative enterprise Was 
essential to a true international 

The western hemisphere was represented by 


COUTS¢C 


expressed aims ol 


present and 


spirit 


six delegates, one each from Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and San Salvador, and two trom 
Mexico. Unfortunately, no official delegate 


from the United States or Canada were present 
although each veterinary college had been ex 
tended an invitation. It is to be hoped that at 
future congresses the United States will be ads 
quately represented. 

The constitution of the I.V.S.U. incorporates 
as its objectives the promotion of exchange of 
ideas on professional problems, the exchange ot 
students and their transfer from one college o1 
country to another, and the carrying out and 
support of courses and tours during vacations. 
In addition to these, the Congress of 1954 has 
preparations well advanced toward an interna- 
tional yearbook covering the medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical and veterinary ficlds to be pub 
lished in the spring of 1955 and annually there 
after. This yearbook will be printed in English, 
French, and Spanish. 

As part of the program, the International Ot 
fice of Epizootics in Paris was visited. This is 
the coordinating center for. the international 
control of foot-and-mouth bovine tu 
berculosis, and myxomatosis with which the 
nations of Europe are at the moment primarily 
concerned, since the last named has virtually 
annihilated most of Europe’s wild and.domes 
tic rabbits. This is much more of a problem 
than is evident in the United States since rabbit 
part of the 


disease, 


meat constitutes a considerable 


European diet and the fur industry is largely 
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dependent on the animals’ pelts. As a control 
measure in this epizootic, the importation of the 
more resistant American cottontail is note- 
worthy 

The French National Breeding Farm at 
Haras du Pin, Normandy, was the subject of 
a full day’s excursion and though greater em- 
phasis is placed on the horse as a working ani- 
mal than would be justified in this country, an 
intensive research breeding program is carried 
on in the racehorse and thoroughbred classes as 
well as in trotting horses from various coun- 
trics 

The entire Congress was carried out in an 
atmosphere of the utmost congeniality and 
Paris must certainly be one of the most emi- 
nently suitable sites for any attempt at inter- 
national cooperation. The accommodations pro- 
vided tor delegates and observers were superb 
and the host institution may well take pride 
in their efforts which made the Congress an 
educative and cultural highlight in the training 
of the future veterinarian 
S/ALEX M.D. Michigan State College 

@ 

Missouri Chapter.—The regular) monthly 
meeting of the University of Missourt Student 
Chapter of the AV MA was held October 11 

\ film, “The Rumen Story.” was shown, and 
Dr. Lee Cary, Monroe City, discussed estab- 
lishing a veterinary practice. In the absence ot 


the student representative to the annual meeting 

of the AV MA, Drs. Cecil Elder and A. H. 

Groth eave a report of that meeting 
s/Jerry JOHNSON, Secretary 
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WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Student Auxiliaries—\\e are proud of our 
student auxiliaries, “our student girls.” Indeed, 
one is greatly impressed by their accomplish- 
ments for many of them are married and work 
part-time to help support families. 

Our constitution states that student mem- 
bership in the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AV MA is open to the wives of veterinary stu- 
dents who are members of a student chapter 
of the Association. Student membership will 
carry all the privileges and duties of active 
membership except those of voting and holding 
office. 

Seventeen of the 18 accredited veterinary 
colleges in the United States and Canada have 
student auxiliaries, Tuskegee being the only one 
that has no auniliary. 

Che work of the student auxiliaries started 
at the 1947 meeting in Cincinnati, when Mrs. 


\. E. Bott met with representatives from the 
Various states. Mrs. O. B. Curry of Indiana 
was elected vice-president and, as her project, 
“contacted the dean of each of the accredited 
veterinary schools and asked for the name of a 
student wife who might be interested in helping 
to organize the wives into a group whch would 
become a student auxiliary.” By the 1948 meet- 
ing in San Francisco, approximately half of the 
12 accredited schools, at that time, had organ- 
ized and affiliated with the AVMA Auniliary. 
\lso, some of the others were interested and in 


wr 


Pn. 


The annual luncheon of the AVMA Women's Auxiliary was held on Tuesday, August 24, in the Ma- 
sonic Temple in Seattle, during the Ninety-First Annual meeting of the AVMA. 
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the process of organizing. Student wives’ groups 
previously organized showed their willingness 
to cooperate by changing their name and their 
organization to affiliate as a student auniliary. 
The first student group to organize was Kansas 
State in 1940 and the latest is the group at the 
University of California at Davis. 

By the 1949 meeting in Detroit, practically 
all the accredited schools had groups ready to 
affiliate or were in the process of organizing, 
while some schools not yet accredited had their 
groups organized and were ready to affiliate as 
soon as the schools were accredited. 

At the 1950 meeting in Miami Beach, the 
AVMA sponsored the first complimentary din- 
ner for all student representatives, together with 
the officers of the AVMA and the officers of 
the Women’s Auxiliary. Due to the success of 
this dinner, it has been continued each year. 
We meet as one happy official family, coming 
from the four corners of the North American 
continent, all having the same common bond, 
all striving to find how best to serve our fellow 
members. After the general program has been 
concluded at the supper, the student auxiliary 


members, sponsors, and triends retire for dis- 
cussion of common problems. 
It was at the 1950 meeting at Miami Beach 


that the Newsletter, now four years old, was born 
This Newsletter was edited first by Mrs. H. S. 
MacDonald, followed in succession by Mrs. 
Russell Runnells, Mrs. L. R. Richardson, and 
Mrs. E. N. Moore. Indeed, this proved to be 
tremendously helpful and popular. Six Vews/etters 
go out each year, approximately the first of 
November, December, February, March, April, 
and May, to the president and secretary of each 
student auxiliary. 

Student auxiliary programs usually consist of 
one social each month, including a 
vet-acquainted party and a Christmas party (a 
family is prepared), and a 


program 


basket for a needy 
family picnic in the spring, One or two meetings 


are held each month tor discussions, demon- 
strations, lectures, and observations of tech- 
niques. These student auxiliary wives have 
many different interests and talents. Therefore, 
their activities and discussions are varied and 
unique, each having a keen desire to be a com 
petent all-around wife and helpmate to her 


husband in his chosen profession. 


To date, we have had «six groups of student 
auxiliary members joining the AV MA Auxiliary 
100 per cent upon graduation of their husbands. 


These “100 percenters” are the University of 


Georgia, 1952; University of Illinois, 1952; 
Michigan State College, 1953; University of 
Georgia, 1953; University of California, 1954; 


and Cornell University, 1954. Don’t you think 
we can triple this record in 1955? 

Ot the 12 delegates at the Seattle meeting, 
each asked to certain 


of the meeting, which may be incorpo- 


one Was report on a 


phase 
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rated in future Vews/etters. Judging from interest 
shown by delegates, the girls can look 
torward to another full program at the meeting 
in Minneapolis, Aug. 15-18, 1955 

These student auxiliaries are a 
our national auxiliary. We need their zest, their 
vivacious vitality, their enthusiasm, and_ their 
untiring efforts that is found among our youth 
in all our veterinary colleges. This is most im 
portant as our student auxiliary members of 
today will be our inspired auxiliary leaders ot 
tomorrow, 

The many personal messages from these girls 
to our student 


these 


vital part ot 


assures me that these “Newsletters” 
auxiliaries are knitting a closer friendship and 
a greater understanding of veterinary medicine 
on this continent 
s/( Mrs. Eart N.) Leona Moore, President-llect 
Kansas Student Auxiliary.— J he 
Margaret McCullough, presided at the October 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Kan 
sas State College Student Chapter of the 
\VMA. She was assisted by Jackie Buckner, 
Raspberry, secretary: 
and JoAnn Heim, 


president, 


Virginia 
treasurer; 


vice-president; 
Peggy Rush, 
parhamentarian 

Highlight of the meeting was the report by 
Marilyn Humphrey, delegate to the national 
AVMA convention in Seattle last summer. She 
told of the meetings of the students and their 
auxiliary representatives and the activities and 
money-making projects which the chapters had 
that, the 
Minneapolis, the 
Minnesota ts 
student 


She mentioned since con 
will be in 
University of 


program tor 


sponsored 
vention 
auxiliary at the 
setting up a 


next vear 


considering 
auxiliary delegates 


Sponsors and committee chairmen were in 
troduced by the president and new members by 
their hostesses The imterest groups were set 


up. Get-acquainted games and retreshments fol 
meeting. 
NANCY BRECHEISEN, . 
Southern Auxiliary. The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Southern Veterinary Medical \ssociation 


lowed the 


s/Mrs 


Issistant Reporte) 


held its annual business meeting following a 
breakfast on Tuesday morning, Oct. 19, 1954, 
in the East Ball Room of the George Vander 
bilt Hotel in Asheville, N. Car., with Mrs. L 
A. Mosher of Roswell, Ga. presiding. There 
were 71 women present at the breakfast, with 
the following states represented: Alabama, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. During 
the business session, members voted to donate 
$25 to the AVMA Student Loan Fund, $25 to 
the AVMA 


Tenne ssec, Texas, 


Research Fund, and $25 to the li 
brary fund of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
of the University of Georgia. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
tor 1954-1955: Mrs. H. L. Lamb, Athens, Tenn., 
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president; Mrs. J. E. Scatterday, Jacksonville, 
Fla., president-elect; Mrs. J. L. Sledge, Greens- 
boro, Ala., first vice-president; Mrs. F. M. 
Kearns, Louisville, Ky., second vice-president; 
Mrs. C. W. Young, Mocksville, N. Car., secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Jack Ross, Jackson, Miss., 
treasurer. 

Besides the breakfast, the women also at- 
tended the opening session of the Southern 
Veterinary Medical Association on Monday 
morning, and enjoyed a tour of Cherokee In- 
dian Reservation, North Carolina Night Dinner, 
tour of Biltmore estate, and the president's 
dinner dance. 

s/Mrs. J. L. Publicity Chairman. 

California Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation met in San Diego on June 21-23, 1954, 
during the meeting of the state Association. 

Vhe social calendar included cocktails in the 
Governor's suite of the Hotel Grant, a card 
party in the Palm Court, the annual banquet in 
the main Ballroom of the Hotel, and a pit bar 
becue. 

\t the business session, motions were carried 
National Aunil- 
iary Loan Fund, California Medical Research 
\sseciation, and the AVMA Research Fund. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Thomas Eville, Fresno, president; Mrs. Charles 
3. Irvin, Jr., Redlands, first vice-president; Mrs 
John C. O’Brien, 
president; and Mrs. Burton F. Pike, Long 
Beach, secretary-treasurer. 

s/Mrs. Joun C. O'BRIEN, Retiring Secretary 

ee 

Eastern Iowa Auxiliary. Mrs. V. B. Vander- 
loo of Dubuque was elected president of the 
women's auxiliary of the Eastern lowa Veter 
inary Medical Association recently. Other offt- 
cers are: Mrs. Glen Rieke, Victor; Mrs. Russell 
Kelson, Vinton; Crs. E. Brutsman, Traer; and 
Mrs. Herman Strader, Marion. Mrs. B. C. Low- 
ther of Hopkinton is the retiring president. 

e 

Florida Auxiliary.The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Florida State Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation held its seventh annual meeting at the 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, on Oct. 17, 1954. 

Mrs. C. E. Bild, president, stated that the 
projects for 1953-1954 were completed. They 
were as follows: $25 sent to AVMA Auxiliary 
Loan Fund; $20 sent to each of the veterinary 
libraries at Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
the University of Georgia. The sum to be used 
for books is awarded to the library (or libraries) 
in honor of the freshman university student who 
makes the highest scholastic average during his 
first year in the school of veterinary medicine; 


to contribute to the following: 


Sebastopol, second — vice 


such book or books purchased with this money 
are to be inscribed indicating the name of the 
honoree and the source of the gilt 
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Newly elected officers for the coming year 
are Mrs. John Wells, Palm Beach, president; 
Mrs. M. W. Emmel, Gainesville, first vice- 
president; Mrs. S. T. Johnson, Jacksonville, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Paul Myers, Win- 
ter Haven, secretary; Mrs. Jack Knowles, Coral 
Gables, treasurer; and Mrs. T. P. Culpepper, 
Marianna, member-at-large. 

s/Mrs. Paut Myers, Secretary. 
eee 

Virginia Auxiliary—he Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Virginia Veterinary Medical Association 
met at the Monticello Hotel in Charlottesville 
on August 8-10, with a large attendance. The 
interesting program included a delightful lunch- 
eon at the Farmington Country Club and a 
bus tour through the University of Virginia 
campus and Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jette rson. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL, 

The tollowing applicants have been certified as members 
of the constiuent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the administrative 
By-Laws. 


First Listing 
isu, NoRMAN 

Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1942 
Livincston, W. STEELE 

5224 Vineland Ave., North Hollywood, Calis 

D.V.M., Washington State College, 1940 
Maserry, MatrHew B. 

S41 N. E. Broadway, Portland, Ore 

Washington State College, 1947 
SHAPIRO, ALVIN 

99612 Vallamont Dr., Williamsport, Pa. 

D.V.M., University of California, 1954 
Suaw, Scorr N. 

Rt. 6, Box 881, Salem, Ore. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1916 
Watson, Near H. 

113 Church St., Dexter, Maine. 

DVM. Ontario Veterinary College, 1949 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X. of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the an- 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
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cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full mame, school, and year of graduation, post office 
address, and the names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 
FLYNN, JoHN T. 
6332 Lindell Ave., Rivera, Calit. 
D.V.M., Washington State College, 1944. 
Vouchers: F. W. Failing and R. L. Jimison 
HANcockK, SAMUEL E., Jr. 
Office of the Port Veterinarian, New (r- 
leans Port of Embarkation, New Orleans, La 
D.V.M., lowa State College, 1944. 
Vouchers: E. E. Branz and R. Cordero. 
CEBALLO, HUMBERTO 
2da Avenida Entre Calles 12 & 13, Los Jardines 
de El Valle, Caracas, Venezuela. : 
D.V.M., Central University of Venezuela, 1946 
Vouchers: FE. C. Chamberlayne and E. 
Muskus. 
Wricur, Wittarp H. 
6624 32nd Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
D.V.M., George Washington University, 1917. 
Vouchers: W. T. S. Thorp and Rk. T. Haber- 
mann. 
Second Listing 
Foster, Josern B., 994 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, 
N. 
1954 Graduate Applicants 
The following are graduates who have recently 
received their veterinary degree and who have 
applied for AVMA membership under the provi- 
sion granted in the Administrative By-Laws to 
members in good standing of student chapters. 
\ppheations from this year’s senior classes not 
received in time for listing this month will appear 
in later issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of 
a school indicates that all of this vear’s graduates 
have made application for membership 


First Listing 
University of California 
SHERMAN, Freperick E., D.V.M. 
28 Valley St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Vouchers: G. K. Kiesel and R. G. Sugg. 
TitteMa, Joun, D.V.M. 
44848 N. Yucca Ave., Lancaster, Calif. 
Vouchers: W. J. Zontine and R. H. Jourdan. 
Colorado A. & M. College 
Worrr, A., D.V_M. 
Rt. 1, Box 457 A, Arvada, Colo. 
Vouchers: W. A. Howarth and H. W. Johnson. 


University of Illinois 


HemeproucGH, FrepericK B., D.V.M. 
699 Caldwell, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Vouchers: L. R. Bain and L. E. Boley. 


Second Listing 


University of California 
Srory, Evcene C., D.V.M., 4819 V St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.— Ihe tollow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Service are re- 


ported as of Oct. 22, 1954. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Wayne Binns, Logan, Utah. 
Raymond H. Bussewitz, Madison, Wis. 
James H. Cass, Jr., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Jesse C. Ellis, Jr., Raleigh, N. Car. 
Alfred R. Jones, Jr., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Filert H. Kartrude, Davenport, lowa. 
Kazys A. Krivakas, New York, N.Y. 
Juozas Kuncaitis, Omaha, Neb. 
Matthew E. Legge, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Robert Livongxa, Waterloo, lowa. 
Jay H. Miller, San Francisco, Calif. 
Richard E. Mott, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Albert Neimans, Denver, Colo. 
William O. Ney, Lake Charles, Iowa. 
James C. Noland, Des Moines, lowa. 
Kenneth R. Pfister, Waterloo, lowa. 
Lorrain G. Sebree, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Stanley B. Seltzer, Baltimore, Md. 
Kenneth N. Staples, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Robert H. Sterrett, Helena, Mont. 
George C. Sturges, Boston, Mass. 
Billy J. Swope, Helena, Mont. 
Hiram L. Tate, Chicago, Il. 
Fred D. Wood, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harry Zlotnick, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CANCELLATION of Appointments 
John C, Haromy, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Norman D. Heidelbaugh, Jacksonville, 
RESTORATION After Military Furlough 
Fleetwood Hines, Jackson, Miss. 
Dorian Lugo-Rubio, San Juan, P.R. 
Richard J. Unfer, Denver, Colo. 
Saul T. Wilson, Jr., Columbus, Ohio 


DEATHS 
Harrison B. Ballou, Albany, N. Y. 


George Berger, San Francisco, Calif. 
Charles W. Tate, Jackson, Miss. 


RESIGNATIONS 
Cyrus Bartholomew, Madison, Wis. 
John R. Berggren, Madison, Wis. 
Willis E. Boisclair, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herman M. Bruechner, Denver, Colo. 
William H. Cantwell, Madison, Wis. 
Morley H, Cook, South St. Joseph, Mo. 
Joseph D. Edens, Atlanta, Ga. 
Calvin C, Gatz, San Francisco, Calif. 
Joseph E. Guilfoil, Kansas City, Kan. 
Roland S. Jeffries, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter D. Jensen, Sioux City, lowa. 
Wilber C. Kilpatrick, Seattle, Wash. 
Roman Kurylas, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 
Bruno Leparakas, Omaha, Neb. 
Clial D. McDonald, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Jack S. Palmer, San Francisco, Calif. 
William J. J. Pooley, South St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jacob J. Schachter, Columbus, Ohio. 
Floyd V, Washko, Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 
Harry M. Williams, Nampa, Idaho. 
Sidney L. Wolf, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATIONS 


Alinzo A. Anderson, Helena, Mont 
Angus C. Mincey, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 


SEPARATED (No Return from Military Furlough) 
Clark J. Stillinger, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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RETIREMENTS 


Hiram L. Tate, Chicago, Hl. 
Earl W, Youngblood, St. Louis, Mo. 


TERMINATIONS 
Willard G. Adams, Lansing, Mich. 
Ralph D. Barner, Denver, Colo. 
William E, Ribelin, Amsterdam, Holland. 


TRANSFERS 

Stephen Antic, from New York, N. Y., to Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Paul Becton, from Columbus, Ohio, to Litthe Rock, Ark. 

Harry B. Bonallo, from Helena, Mont., to Olympia, 
Wash. 

Louis E. Brunscher from Rouses Point, N. Y., to Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Augusts Daugulis, from Sioux City, lowa, to West 
Fargo, Dak. 

Lewis L. Jackson, from St. Louis, Mo., to Jackson, Miss. 

Oren L. Kelsey, Jr., from Kansas City, Kan., to San 
Francisco, Calit. 

Dan W. Rainey, from Richmond, Va., to Jackson, Miss. 

Wilber L. Rehkemper, from Lansing, Mich., co Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Robert D. Schupbach, from Washington, D, C., to Den- 
ver, Colo, 


Charles P. Smith, from Omaha, Neb., to Lansing, Mich. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


The deadline for news copy is the 24th of the 
month, two months preceding the month of issue. 


Alabama 


Death of Mrs. Cary.—\rs. C. A. Cary, 88, 
widow of the late Dr. C. A. Cary, dean of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and state veterinarian for 
many years prior to his death in 1935, passed 
away recently at her home in Auburn. She had 
lived in that community since her marriage 
sixty years ago. Surviving are one son, Elwyn 
\llen Cary, two daughters, Mrs. H. T. Shoe- 
maker and Mrs. L. A. Pick, and four grand- 
children 


California 

Midcoast Association.—\t a recent meeting 
of the Midcoast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the following officers were elected: Drs. J. R. 
Whitman, San Luis Obispo, president; J. FE 
Kleck, Santa Maria, vice-president; and George 
MecCollister, San Luis Obispo, reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Following the election, the group held a 
round-table discussion of animal disease prob- 
lems common to that area. 

s/Grorce Secretary 

Central Association.— The October 26 meet 
ing of the Central California Veterinary Medi 
eal Association was held in the Pine Room 
of the Hotel Californian in Fresno, The guest 
speaker was Mr. Dee Elwood of the Yosemite 
Chinchilla Ranch. Mr. Elwood, a raiser of both 
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mink and chinchillas, discussed the care and 
management of furbearing animals. 

s/Hersert E. Pirer, Secretary. 
Georgia 


Personal.—Dr. James H. Steele, chief, Vet- 
erinary Public Health Section, U. S. Public 
Health Service, has been awarded the Order of 
Carlos F. Finley by the president of the repub- 
lic of Cuba. This is the first time that this order 
has been awarded to a foreign veterinarian. 


Illinois 


Conference for Veterinarians.—On Oct. 21-22, 
1954, the thirty-fifth annual Illinois conterence 
and extension short course for veterinarians was 
held at the College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in Champaign, 

The following guest speakers participated in 
the program: Drs. L. R. Bain, Macomb; D. E. 
Bartlett, American Breeders Service, Chicago; 
K. E. Gardner, projessor of dairy production, 
University of Illinois; R. A. Grant, Wyoming, 
Ill.; W. C. Logan, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Urbana; H. L. Marsh, Princeton; R. B. 
McClelland, [utialo, N. Y.; A. K. Merriam, 
Division of Livestock Industry, Springfield; 
R. E. Nichols, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; H. C. Smith, Allied Laboratories, Sioux 
City, lowa; N. L. VanDemark (Ph.D.), asso- 
ciate professor of dairy cattle physiology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and R. E. Witter, Danville. 

Members of the faculty of the College of 
Veterinary Medicine also participated in_ the 
program. They are: J. O. Alberts, P. B. Barto, 
P. D. Beamer, L. E. Boley, B. O. Brodie, H. S. 
Bryan, R. F. Butzow, D. T. Clark, D. E. Dees, 
Marian T. Estep, Robert Graham, L. E. Han- 
son, H. J. Hardenbrook, R. D. Hatch, Deane 
Anne Houlahan, Virginia Ivens, Sidney Kantor, 
N. D. Levine, R. P. Link, Dragutin Maksic, 
M. E. Mansfield, J. P. Manning, Merle Mizell, 
H. J. Morgan, C. C. Morrill, Marian Norwich, 
E. F. Reber, E. Jeane Reeves, H. E. Rhoades, 
A. H. Safanie, L. E. St. Clair, Jesse Sampson, 
A. G. Schiller, Carlos Schoettle, J. C. Smith, 
D. J. Sullivan, Richard M. Thomas, A. M. 
Watrach, Franklin White, and D. A. Willigan. 

eee 

Officers of Northern Association.—The io! 
lowing officers were elected at the September 
22 meeting of the Northern Illinois Veterinary 
Medical Association in Rockford: Drs. F. E. 
Connor, Morris, president; J. W. Boller, Har- 
vard, president-elect; FE. C. Hannon, Maple 
Park, secretary-treasurer. Dr. John Nelson, 
DeKalb, was elected to the executive board, 
and Dr. H. P. Wessels, Geneva, to the Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association board. 

he registration tor the meeting was 143 men 
and 45 women. 

s/E. C. Hannon, Secretary 
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Veterinary Symposium.— She fourth veteri- 
nary symposium on the newer knowledge about 
dogs was held October 20 at the Kankakee 
Valley Golf Club in Kankakee. 

The following speakers presented papers at 
the scientific session: Drs. John L. Fuller, 
Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory; J. E. 
Greene, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Robert H. Udall, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins; James A. Baker, Laboratory of 
Diseases of Dogs, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; W. C. Banks, A. & M. College of Texas, 
College Station; Clarence R. Cole, College of 
Veterniary Medicine, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; and Hadley C. Stephenson, Ithaca, 

Dr. Thomas Returns to University.—Dr. R. 
M. Thomas has returned to the University of 
Illinois College of Veterinary Medicine after a 
nine-year absence, to serve as an instructor in 
the Department of Veterinary Pathology and 
Hygiene. After resigning his position as freld 
veterinarian for the University in 1946, Dr. 
Thomas joined the staff of the Tow Animal 
Hospital in Detroit, later served as food in- 
spector in the Army Veterinary Corps and for 
the BAT, and then went to the University of 
W yoming. 

Dr. Thomas is a member of the Wyoming 
and Intermountain Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions and of the AVMA. 
@ 


Death of Dr. W. B. Holmes.-Dr. Walter B. 
Holmes (CVC ‘11), widely known veterinarian 
ot Springfield, died suddenly of a heart ailment 
on Oct. 14, 1954, while driving to his home; 
he was 74 years of age. 

sorn in Binghamton, N. Y., May 6, 1880, 
Dr. Holmes received his early education in the 
public schools and then enrolled at Chicago 
Veterinary College, from which he received the 
M.D.C. degree in 1911. He came to Springtield 
the same year, practiced until 1919 and then 
organized the Holmes Serum Company which 
he expanded over the years into one of the 
largest dispensaries of veterinary supplies in the 
country. 

Dr. Holmes was intensely interested in vet- 
erinary and community affairs and devoted 
much of his time to Masonic activities, particu- 
larly the Shrine hospitals for crippled children. 
Much of his success was due to his friendly 
personality and sterling integrity. He was a 
member of Springfield Consistory, Elwood Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar, and Ansar Shrine 
Temple. He had been a member of the AVMA 
for forty-two years. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Eleanor 
Kirby Holmes, of Springfield. 


Indiana 


Central Association.—The second annual 
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seminar for small animal medicine, sponsored 
by the Central Indiana Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, was held October 13 at the Hotel 
Marott in Indianapolis, with 62 veterinarians 
present from Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. 

The speakers included Drs. Charles Diesem, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Wayne Riser, 
Skokie, IIL; V. G. Crago, Youngstown, Ohio; 
and Tim Brasmer, Danville, III. 

The papers were followed by a smorgasbord, 
and a question-and-answer period rounded out 
the evening. 

s/L. M. Borst, See retary. 
eee 


Michiana Association.—The monthly meeting 
of the Michiana Veterinary Medical Association 
was held in the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, on 
September 9. Following the business meeting, 
Dr. Joe Green, state veterinarian, gave a talk 
on various state programs. Dr. Barnes accom- 
panied Dr. Green and discussed ARS functions 
in the state. 

s/PauL W. Houcu, Secretary 

Northwestern Association.—IThe September 
23 meeting of the Northwestern Indiana Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held in Boswell 
with Dr. and Mrs. Galen Krill and Dr. and 
Mrs. Dale Kline serving as hosts. 

Dr. Fred Hall, Purdue University, spoke on 
scabies in sheep. Brucellosis control in Indiana 
was also discussed. Dr. L. E. Glenney of Rens- 
selaer was introduced as a new member. 

s/]. L. Resident Secretary 
eee 

Sixth District Association.—On September 
26, the Sixth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical 
Association met at the farm of Dr. Kenneth 
Preston, Veedersbure. Dr, L. M. Hutchings, 
Purdue University, discussed brucellosis and 
the best means for its control, and Dr. Joe 
Green, state veterinarian, and Dr. Barnes of 
the ARS, brought out some helpful suggestions, 
after which there was a lively discussion 

Dr. and Mrs. Preston were hosts. A basket 
dinner was enjoyed by all. 

s/J. L. KixMILLER, Resident Secretary 
eee 


Personal.—Dr. L. KE. Glenney, formerly of 
Hebron, Ind., has purchased the office and hos- 
pital of Dr. Sherman Byrd in Rensselaer. Dr 
Byrd is taking further education in public 
health at the University of Indiana. 

s/J. L. Kixmitcer, Resident Secretary 


lowa 


Interstate Association.—JThe fortieth annual 
meeting of the Interstate Veterinary Medical 
Association was held Oct. 28-29, 1954, at the 
Martin Hotel in Sioux City. 

The following speakers presented papers dur- 
ing the scientific sessions: Drs. E. G. Cole, 
Sioux City; E. J. Frick and G. K. L. Under- 
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bjerg, School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; Charles L. Davis, 
veterinarian in charge, U.S.D.A. Animal Dis- 
ease Research Laboratory, Denver, Colo.; John 
MclIlnay, Omaha, Neb.; Floyd Cross, lort Col- 
lins, Colo., president elect of the AVMA; A. H. 
Craige, Jr., Veterinary Medical Department, 
Pitman-Moore Co., Plainfield, Ind.; John W. 
Gowen, lowa State College, Ames; Ralph L. 
West, Livestock Sanitary Board, St. Paul, 
Minn.; and John M. Aiken, South Sioux City, 
Neb. 

In addition to the papers, the following films 
were also presented: “Serapie” (California De- 
partment of Agriculture), “Teschen Disease” 
(ULS.D.A.), “Vesicular Exanthema” (U.S.D.A.), 
and “The Vicious Circle” (U.S.D.A.). 

s/K. W. Sairu, Secretary 

Eastern Association.— Ihe forty-first annual 
mecting of the Eastern lowa Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held Oct. 14-15, 1954, at the Hotel 
Montrose in Cedar Rapids, 

The tollowing speakers presented papers: 
Drs. R. J. Kirkpatrick, Galesburg, Ill; V. M. 
Reinhart, Norway, lowa; E. A. Woelffer, 
Oconomowoc, Wis.; Lester Proctor, Oelwein; 
A. H. Quin, Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
AVMA; W. S. Gochenour, l’itman-Moore Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; John Janss, Belle Plaine; 
J. D. Ray, Affiliated Laboratories Corp., White 
Hall, Il; J. D. Ramsey, Tipton; Burton L. 
Bushnell, Manchester; B. S. Pomeroy, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul; David W. Gregory, 
Washington, lowa; Frank Thorp, Jr., Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; Birk C. Lowther, 
Hopkinton; C. K. Pfaff, Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Fort Dodge; and John W. Carey, West 
Liberty 

The new officers are Drs. Warren E. Bow- 
stead, Louden, president; C. G. Moore, Toledo, 
vice-president; Wayne Thompson, Earlville, 
secretary; William Lynch, Cedar Rapids, treas- 
urer; and J. Kilpatrick, Mediapolis, trustee 

s/WayNne H. THompson, Secretary 


Kansas 

Northeast District Association. On October 
3, the Northeast District (Kan.) Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the state fair 
vrounds in Topeka. 

The program speakers were Drs. M. J. Twie- 
haus, J. L. West, and M. W. Osburn of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The program consisted of 
demonstrations of various poultry diseases by 
means Of necropsies conducted on birds fur- 
nished by Kansas State College. A demonstra- 
tion new to most of those in attendance was 
the collection of blood samples directly from the 
heart of the chicken 

The day’s activities closed with a dinner at 


the Hotel Kansas. Drs. J. S. Haley, M.D. Rock- 
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hold, C. W. Bower, and L. A. Howell, all ot 
Topeka, acted as hosts for the meeting. Drs 
F. L. Hart and other Brown and Nemaha 
County veterinarians will be hosts at the next 
meeting to be held at Hiawatha in December 
s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretar) 

@ 

Central District Association... [he Central 
District (Kan.) Veterinary Medical Association 
met in the Hotel Warren, McPherson, on Octo 
ber 17. 

Mr. A. Glen Pickett, Kansas state livestock 
sanitary commissioner, of Topeka, spoke briefly 
and answered questions concerning livestock 
regulations and the problems which arise in 
carrying out these regulations. The activities 
began with a buffet supper, following which the 
women were entertained with slides of Dr. M 
FF. Scoby’s recent trip to the AVMA convention 
in Seattle. 

Dr. and Mrs. M. F. Scoby, McPherson, were 
hosts for the meeting. 

s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretary 

Southeast District—On October 19, the 
Southeast District (Kan.) Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation met at the Chanute Saddle Club in 
Chanute to hear Dr. James C. Trace of Fort 
Dodge, lowa, discuss rumen implants. 

The evening's activities began with a “moun 
tain oyster” banquet provided by the hosts, Dr 
and Mrs. S. Lester Jackson of Hiattville 

s/K. M. Currs, Resident Secretary 


Massachusetts 


New England Association.lhe twentieth 
annual conference of the New England Veteri 
nary Medical Association was held at New 
Ocean House in Swampscott on Oct. 7-9, 1954. 

Scientific papers were presented by the fol 
lowing speakers: Drs. David L. Coffin, patholo 
vist, Jean Holzworth, staff member, Todd O. 
Munson, staff member, and Gerry B. Schnelle, 
chief-of-staff, Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, Boston; Roy Feemster (M.D.), director 
ot the State Department of Public Health, 
Boston; James M. Faulkner (\M.D.), dean, 
School of Medicine, Boston University, Boston; 
John Gadd, Cockeysville, Md.; W. S. Goche- 
nour, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
L. B. Jensen, Swift and Co., Chicago; Kyu M. 
Lee (M.D., Ph.D.), Veterinary Virus Research 
Institute, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
John T. McGrath, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: 
Laurent Michaud, Merck and Co., Rahway, N 
].; Sten-Erik Olsson, Royal Veterinary College, 
Stockholm, Sweden; Niel Pieper, Middletown, 
Conn.; A. H. Quin, Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the AVMA; Stephen J. Roberts, New York 
State Veterinary College, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; and William Townsend (\.D.), 


assistant director, Division of Communicable 
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Diseases, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. Boston. 
s/C. LAWRENCE BLAKELY, Secretary. 

Michigan 

Dr. Thorp Honored.—Dr. Frank Thorp, Jr., 
research professor of animal pathology in the 
agricultural experiment station at Michigan 
State College, recently received an unusual 
award. At the noonday telecast of the farm pro- 
gram on station WWJ-TV_ (Detroit), John 
Merrifield, the station’s farm program manager, 
Dr. Louis R. Newlin, president of the Michigan 
Veterimary Medical Association, and Dr. 
Chester F. Clark, dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, participated in making the 
award. The certificate read: 

Certificate of Merit 

On behalf of the farmers of Michigan, the 

livestock industry, and the Michigan 

State Veterinary Medical Association: 

This Certificate of Merit is awarded to 


DR. FRANK THORP, JR. 


In recognition of his meritorious services 
in the field of research in diseases of 
domestic animals. Given this ninth day 

ot October, 1954. 

Larrowe Region, Division of General Mills 
Michigan State Veterinary Medical 
Association. 
WWJ-TYV, Detroit. 
e 

Southeastern Association.—On October 27, 
the Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association met at the Croatian Center near 
Detroit. The guest speaker was Dr. James Arch- 
ibald, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont., 
who discussed general surgery. 

s/GILBERT MEYER, 


Secretary 


Minnesota 


University Offers Extension Course in Vet- 
erinary Urology.—During the academic year of 
1953-1954, a lectures and demonstra- 
tions in the anatomy, physiology, and 
eve of domestic animals 
otfered by the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Minnesota. This course was or- 
ganized and presented by Dr. Robert E. Mona 
han, M.D., of the Department of Ophthalmology 
of the School of Medicine. In view of the en 
thusiasm and interest with which this 
was accepted by graduate veterinarians in this 
area, an extension course in veterinary urology 
will be offered during the 1954-1955 school vear 
This course will be conducted by Dr. Milton P 
Reiser of the Department of Urology of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Minnesota 


series of 
medical 


diseases of the Was 


course 


University of 
S/Henry J. Grirrivus 
eee 


Southern Society. The Southern Minnesota 


Veterinary Medical Society met in Austin on 
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1954. Dr. Eldon G. Hill, Hormel In- 
stitute, spoke on swine nutrition research; Dr. 
Alvin J. Sellers, School of Veterinary Medicine, 


Sept. 29, 


University of Minnesota, discussed bloat in 
cattle; and Dr. W. T. S. Thorp, director of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, spoke briefly on the future 
of a good veterinary school in Minnesota. 

The following officers were elected: Drs. J. 
L. Cavanaugh, Plainview, president; R. B. 
Helming, lowa, vice-president; G. A 
Young, Austin, secretary-treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected to the board of directors: Drs. 
R. W. Rieke, Fairmont, and J. H. Dunnwald, 
Waterville. 

The next meeting of the Society will be May 
25, 1955, in Austin 


Cresco, 


s/Henry J. Grirrirus 


Missouri 


Kansas City Association.—On October 12, 
members of the Kansas City Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association met in the Livestock Exchange 
Building to hear Dr. F. W. Schofield, staff 
member, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
discuss disease problems of swine and calves 
Dr. Schofield was awarded the Twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary prize at the 
AVMA Seattle meeting this summer in recog 
nition of his services as an outstanding teacher, 
research worker, and author. 

s/J. C 

Dr. English Joins Faculty of Veterinary 
School.—-Dr. James FE. English (COL °43) 
joined the faculty of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
recently. Dr. English formerly practiced in 
Cody, Wyo., and has the rank of assistant pro 
surgery. He 
clinicians 


Congress 


Davis, Secretary 


fessor of veterinary medicine and 
will as one of the ambulatory 


in that department 


serve 


s/A. 


Dean 


Nebraska 


U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. 
fiftyv-eighth annual meeting of the U. S. 
stock Sanitary Association was held at the 
Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, on Nov. 10-12, 1954 

Scientific papers were presented by the fol 
lowing speakers: Drs. A. F. Ranney, Washing 
ton, D. C.; James H. Steele, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Atlanta, Ga.; J. S. Kiser (?h.D.) and 
G. C. de Mello (B.S.), Pearl River. N. Y.: 
William P. Switzer, Ames, Iowa; E. H. Bohl, 
Columbus, Ohio; C. D. Stein, Washington, 
D.C.; Carl Olson, Jr.. D. Segre, L. V. Skid- 
more, Lincoln, Neb.; Albert L. Brown (Ph.D.), 
Alan W. Creamer, and S. F. Scheidy, West 
Point, Pa.; C. D. Van Houweling, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; C. L. 
Campbell, Tallahassee, Fla.; Fernando Camar- 
go, Mexico City, D. F.: H. W. Schoening, 
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Washington, D. C.; Ernest S. Tierkel, Atlanta, 
(;a.; Donald J. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; Herald 
R. Cox (Sc.D.) and Hilary Koprowsky (\I.D.), 
Pearl River, N. Y.; B. T. Simms, chief, Animal 
Disease and Parasite Branch, ARS, U.S.D.A,, 
Washington, D. C.; A. K. Kuttler, Washington, 
D. C.; F. §S. Brenner, Grant, Mont.; E. R. 
Good, Jr.. T. E. Amerault (13.S.), and C. A. 
Manthei, Heltsville, Md.; Wayne N. Plastridge, 
Storrs, Conn.; H. E. Kemper, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; L. A. Spindler (Sc.D.) and John §S. An- 
drews (Sc.D.), Washington, D. C.; H. G. 
Hodges, Ithaca, N. Y.; Martin P. Kaplan, (Ge- 
neva, Switzerland; I. Forrest Huddleson, [ast 
Lansing, Mich.; Val Peterson, Federal Civil De- 
tense Administration, Washington, D. C.; D. 
A. Price, Sonora, Texas; D. G. McKercher, J. 
E. Moulton, and D. E. Jasper, Davis, Calif.; R. 
P. Hanson, Sonora, Texas; F. R. Beaudette, 
Preston L. Holden, J. J. Black, J. A. Bivins, C. 
B. Hudson, and D. Tudor, New Brunswick, 
N. J.: and W. C. Patterson and J. R. Songer 

(B.A.), College Park, Ma. 
In addition to the scientific 
of the various committees were also presented 
A. HeNpeRSHOTT, Secretary 


papers, reports 


New Jersey 


Southern Association... he Veterinary Medi 
cal Association of Southern New Jersey held its 
October 19 in 


first meeting of the season on 

Dr. S. A. Fittipaldi’s hospital in Collingswood. 
During the business session, the following of 
ficers were elected: Drs. Harold) Summers, 


Mount Holly, president; L. B. Davis, Clemen- 
Olbrich, Blackwood, 
Tyler, Pitman, sec- 


ton, vice-president; F. J. 
treasurer; and George W. 
retary. 

\ demonstration of ear cropping in Boxers 
given by Dr. §. Fittipaldi and his staff. 


since it has been 


Was 


lewal in the 


was a timely subject 
state since last June. 


s/GEORGE W. TYLER, Secretary. 


New York 


State Society—TJhe annual meeting of the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society 
was held in Saranac Inn, Saranac Inn, on Sept. 
15-17, 1954. The meeting was well attended, with 
many Out-of-state guests present, including vet- 
erinarians from Canada, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Mashachusetts, and 
New Jersey. Dr. Walter D. Way, president, 
a report and recommendations 
for the future 

Two members of the medical profession, Dr. 
Walter F. Bugden, Syracuse Medical College, 
and Dr. Harold J. Harris, Westport, presented 
papers. 

Some of the prominent out-of-state speakers 
were: Drs. Wade O. Brinker, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Michigan State College. East 
Lansing: Joseph C. Shaw, Dairy Department, 


progress 
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University of Maryland, College Park, Md.; 
and David K. Detweiler, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

Other outstanding speakers were: Drs. W. A. 
Hagan, dean, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca; Dr. Shefford S. Miller, Larchmont; 
and Mr. Corydon T. Finn, Attorney, New York 
City. 

The small animal session consisted, in part, 
of papers by Drs. Robert W. Kirk, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca; Clarence P. 
Zepp, Jr.. New York City; and Hadley C. Ste- 
phenson, consultant, Cornell Research Labora- 
Virus 


tory for Diseases of Dogs, Veterinary 
Research Institute, Ithaca. 

Members otf the faculty of the New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., who 


took part in the program were Drs. Peter Olaf- 
son, Robert W. Dougherty, Donald D. Dela- 
hanty, and Donald W. Baker. 

The New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society has always received excellent coopera 
tion from the various State Departments. This 
year, papers were presented by Drs. Donald J. 
Dean, New York State Department of Health, 
Albany; Winfield S. Stone, ARS, New York 
State Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
\lbany; and Clifford W. Wilder, Animal Dis- 
ease, Eradication Branch, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Member practitioners who contributed to the 
large animal were Drs. Howard J. 
Cleveland, Cattaraugus; Frank E. McClelland 
Sr., Kenmore; Harrison V. Baker, Hamburg: 
and Milton H. Covert, Rochester. 

Two of the permanent entertainment features 
which provide keen competition each year and 
stimulate much interest are the golf and skeet 
shot tournaments. Each has three or more 
classes and the winners are presented with 
trophies at the banquet. The banquet program 
also includes the presentation of a certificate 
of merit to the retiring member of the Board 
of Veterinary Medical Examiners. This year, 
Mr. Robert C. Killough, Jr... assistant 
nussioner for professional education of the New 
York State Education Department, presented 
the certificate to Dr. James D. Sweet, Chateau 


session 


com 


gay. 

Dr. William J. Sellman, Utica, who served as 
treasurer for fifteen years, was presented with 
a pen and peneil set. 

Dr. Clyde L. Kern, Scarsdale, president-elect. 
will automatically take the office of president 
on Jan. 1, 1954. Dr. Harry G. Hodges, 
Ithaca, elected) president-elect) and = Dr. 
re-elected 


Was 


William J. Sellman, Utica, was 
treasurer. 

The 1955 meeting will be held at Hotel 
Statler, New York City, N. Y., on September 
14 to 16. 

S/Joan S. Haat, electing E.recutive Secretary. 
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New York City Association.—.\ special meet- 
ing of the Veterinary Medical Association ot 
New York City, Inc., was held at the Bear 
Mountain Inn, Bear Mountain, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 13. 

Che program was a symposium for the small 
animal practitioner and consisted of the follow- 
ing participants: Drs. Henry E. Grossman, 
Brooklyn; Roger E. Brown, Lansing, Mich.; 
N. B. Tennille, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater; Lester R. Barto, Basking Ridge, N. 
J., president of the Association; Russell E. Re- 
brassier, C. Roger Smith, and Clarence R. 
Cole, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Laurence W. 
Goodman, Manhasset; and Morris Pollard, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Galveston. 

Invitations to this symposium were sent to 
the memberships of the Long Island, Westches- 
ter, Hudson Valley, Catskill, Northern New 
Jersey, and Metropolitan New Jersey associa- 
tions as well as the New York City 
tion, The total registration for this 
was 246. 

\ cocktail reception for all those in attend- 
ance brought this highly informative symposium 
to a most enjoyable conclusion, 

s/C. DeCamp, Secretary. 


Conference of Public Health Veterinarians. 
\t the annual meeting of the Conference of 
Public Health Veterinarians in Buffalo, Oct. 11, 
1954, the following speakers addressed the Con- 


\ssocia- 
meeting 


icrence: Drs. James N. Murphy, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca; Stanley L. 
Hendricks, Des Moines, lowa:; Major U. S. 


Grant Kuhns, III, V.C., U.S.A.F., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; and Drs. Hiliary Koprowski, M.D., Led- 
erle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y.; Donald 
J. Dean, New York State Health Department; 
James E. Scatterday, Florida State Board of 
Health; L. E. Starr, Georgia Department of 
Public Health; and Ernest S. Tierkel, director, 
control activities, Veterinary Public 
Section, U. S. Public Health Service. 
eee 

Cayuga County Association... [he first meet- 
ing of the Cayuga County Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation was held Oct. 6, 1954, at the 
Goodrich House in Locke, under the temporary 
chairmanship of Dr. Gordon G. Morrow. Eleven 
of the 12 practicing veterinarians in the county 
were present. The guest speaker was Dr. Ken- 
neth A. Tice, state veterinarian. 

The following officers were elected: Drs 
Paul Wilkes, Cate, president; and Gordon G 
Morrow, Locke, secretary-treasurer. 

s/Gorvon G. Morrow, Secretary 

eee 
Dr. Clark A. Taylor has purchased 


rabies 


Health 


Personal. 


the practice of Dr. Alvin Evans at 456 Albany 


Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 
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North Carolina 
Death of Dr. B. F. Kaupp.—Dr. 


Benjamin 
Kaupp (KC\ 
on poultry diseases and author of several texts 
in that field, died on May 27, 1954, at 
N. Car., at the age of 80 

Wilhamsport, Pa. Dr 


05), widely known authority 
Raleigh, 


Born in Kaupp re- 


ceived the B.S. and M.S. degrees at Colorado 
A. & M. College and then enrolled at Kansas 
City Veterinary College, graduating in 1895 


From 1896 to 1904 he was a BAI 
then joined the faculty of the Kansas City Vet 
years, later taught 
& M.. and was path 
From 1912 to 
health at 
sixtecn 


IMispector, 
erinary College tor 
pathology at Colorado A 
ologist at the experiment station 


four 


1914, he was commissioner of public 
Spartanburg, S. Car., then 
at North Carolina State 
poultry science and head of the poultry depart- 
ment. In 1933, he joined the Salsbury poultry 
school in and later did 
for other commercial organizations 
circles for 


spent vears 


College as protessor ot 


disease lowa editorial 
work 

He was active in veterinary 
vears, having been secretary and later president 
of the old Missouri Valley Veterinary \ssocia- 
tion. 

\mong the 
“Poultry 
Culture, 
several 


Kaupp 
1914, 
Hygiene,” 
hrst-named 


AV MA for 


books authored by Dr 
published in 
and 


revisions of the 


were Diseases” 
“Poultry 
1924, and 
volume. He 
some twenty-five vears 


Ohio 
Death of Dr. Thomas W. Craver. |r. 


Thomas W. Craver, prominent small animal 
practitioner of Youngstown, died suddenly on 


Sanitation 


Was a member of the 


Oct. 3, 1954, following a heart attack, at the 
age of 50 vears 
Born May 4, 1904, in) Youngstown, Dr 


a veterinarian and with 
carried on the practice 
R., had established 


Craver was the son of 
his brother, Nevin S., 
which their father, 
many years ago. Dr. Tom Craver received his 
veterinary from Ohio State University 
in 1929, having first obtained an A.B. degree in 
administration from the University 
\lways active in professional and community 
affairs, he joined the AVMA in 1933 and was 
president of the American Animal Hospital 
\ssociation in 1946-1947, 

Dr. Craver is survived by his widow, Mar- 
garet; a Richard; a daughter, Sarah 
his brother, Nevin; and a sister. 


Samuel 
degree 


business 


son, Lee: 


Pennsylvania 


Veterinary School Celebrates Seventieth An- 
niversary.— .\ special convocation of the faculty 
and student body of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, was 
held on Oct. 2, 1954, to mark the seventieth 
anniversary of the admission of the first class 
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of 20 students to the University’s newly created 
department of veterinary medicine. Dean Mark 
Allam addressed the assembly and stressed the 
responsibilities of the veterinary profession in 
relation to the rapidly increasing population of 
the United States, the need tor greater produc- 
tion of livestock and poultry for production of 
animal food products, and better control of the 
many diseases of animals transmissible to man. 

Dean Allam also spoke of the added research 
facilities the school had acquired at New Bolton 
Research Center and other important advances 
in its educational program, 

New Bolton Research Center Dedicated. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s new animal 
research center, known as New Bolton Center, 
was dedicated Oct. 16, 1954. The Center is lo- 
cated on a 221-acre tract of land near Kennett 
Square, Chester County, in a rich agricultural 
area of southeastern Pennsylvania. 

In the past two years, a state poultry diag- 
nostic laboratory and a Department of Preven 
tive Medicine and Hygiene have been estab- 
lished there. The original Bolton Farm, a gift 
to the University in 1937, was in Bucks County. 
The Center is a popular meeting place for 
various Organizations interested in livestock and 
poultry problems. 

Symposium on Anthrax in Man.—.\ syimpos- 
um on anthrax in man was held at the hos- 
pital of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 8, 1954. Among those participat- 
ing were Drs. Martin Kaplan of the World 
Health Organization, Geneva, Switzerland; Mil- 
ton Werrin, Department of Public Health, City 
ot Philadelphia; and James H. Steele, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

e 

Personal.—-Dr. 1.. Hf. Jacobson has announced 
the opening of his office on the Sunbury-Sham- 
okin highway, four miles east of Sunbury. 


South Dakota 


State Association——The annual meeting of 
the South Dakota Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at the Cataract Hotel in Sioux 
Falls, Oet. 14-15, 1954. 

Che program speakers were Drs. Glen Dun- 
can, Tyndall; W. F. Waddell, state veterinarian, 
Pierre; M. M. Davis, veterinarian in charge, 
\RS, Pierre; R. I. Port, Sundance, Wyo.; John 
M. Higbee, \lbert Lea, Minn.; T. A. Dorsey, 
Department of Veterinary Science, South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings: V. W. Gesell- 
chen, Corn States Serum Co., Omaha, Neb.: 
John Dewar, Cherokee, lowa; Loyal C. Payne, 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State 
College, Ames; and Alvin B. Hoerlein, Depart- 
ment of Animal Pathology and Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

\t the business session, the following officers 
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were elected: Drs. J. P. Harman, Watertown, 
president; C. W. Yunker, Sioux Falls, vice- 
president; and J. L. Noordsy, Marion, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The following board members 
were also elected: George Chaffee, Huron; Tom 
Mott, Mobridge; H. C. Severson, Winner; and 
Glen Hover, Astoria. In addition to these, the 
Association officers are also members of the 
board. 

Ss J. L. Noorpsy, Resident Secretary 
Virginia 

State Association. The semiannual meeting 
of the Virginia Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the Monticello Hotel, Charlottes- 
ville, on Aug. 8-10, 1954, with approximately 
150 veterinarians, their wives, and families in 
attendance. The veterinarians represented 14 
veterinary colleges. 

The following speakers addressed the group: 
Drs. I. E. Altman, Brooklyn, N. Y.: W. L. 
Bendix, Richmond, state veterinarian; the Hon 
Parke C. Brinkley, commissioner of agriculture, 
Richmond; M. G. Fincher, New York State 
Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y.; M. E. Hib- 
bard, public health veterinarian, Richmond; the 
Hon. William H. Hill, mayor, Charlottesville; 
Drs. B. F. Hoerlein, School of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Frank Kral, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; W. D. 
Pounden, Wooster, Ohio; E. E, Ruebush, Silver 
Spring, Md.; and H. C. Stephenson, New York 
State Veterinary College, Ithaca. 

s/A. J. Stros, Secretary 


Washington 


South Puget Sound Association._-The South 
Puget Sound Veterinary Medical Association 
held its first meeting of the year in September 
at the Western Washington Experiment Sta 
tion in Puyallup. The following officers were 
elected: Drs. Donald R. Vetter, Raymond, pres 
ident; George D. Duby, Centralia, vice-presi 
dent; Irwin Erickson, Puyallup, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Jo Walker, Puyallup, corresponding 
secretary. The following were elected to the 
board of trustees: Drs. David Brinkman, Brem 
erton; C. M. Hamilton, Puyallup; and A. C 
Slater, Olympia. 

S/lo WaLkeEr, Corresponding Secretar 
@ 

State Association Exhibit at Fair.—Thie 
Washington State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion made its first appearance in the profes 
sional exhibits at the Western Washington Fair 
in Puyallup in September. Over 350,000 persons 
attended this fair. Among other displays, the 
booth of the state Association featured “Vesta,” 
through the courtesy of Gaine’s Research Cen- 
ter. 

Ss/Jo WALKER 
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Wisconsin 

Conference for Veterinarians.— \pproximate- 
ly 100 veterinarians registered for the sixth an- 
nual Wisconsin postgraduate conterence for vet- 
erinarians at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, on Oct. 7-8, 1954. 

The following guest speakers presented pa- 
_pers: Drs. B. A. Beach, professor emeritus of 
veterinary science, Verona; §. C. Bernhardt, 
Cassville; Howard Brooks, Bloomington; J. R. 
Curtis, Portage; C. C. Ellis, S. E. Ferguson, 
and T. H. Ferguson, Lake Geneva; R. E. Hall, 
A. F. Krohn, and E. P. Pope, Wisconsin Divi- 
sion of Livestock Sanitation, Madison; R. E. 
Hauke, Fau Claire; R. B. Hipenbecker, Fenni- 
more; B. F. Hoerlein, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn; A. W. Krause, Cherokee, Iowa; B. L. 
Lawlor, Shullsburg; G. J. Marold, Milwaukee; 
A. M. McDermid, Middleton; F. W. Milke, 
Milwaukee; C. L. Nelson, Jewell, Iowa; O. 
Norling-Christensen, Wilmette, H. J. 
O’Connell, chief, Wisconsin Division of Live 
stock Sanitation, Madison: C. H. Reading, 
Madison; and Thomas W. Tuttle, Fort Atkin- 
son. 

Members of the staff of the Department of 
Veterinary Science and other departments at 
the University of Wisconsin also participated in 
the program. 

s/H. J 


FOREIGN NEWS 


O'CONNELL, Resident Secretary. 


Africa 


Containing Rinderpest with a Fence.—In Af- 
‘rica in 1941, when rinderpest was reported in 
the area, a miles 
long was erected along the Rhodesian-Tangan- 
yika border. Three men were assigned to every 
6 miles to keep the fence in repair and main- 
tain a game-free zone 20 miles in depth. Be- 
cause of the cost, disbandment of the project is 
Vet. Bull., Sept., 1954 


wooden palisade tence 167 


under consideration. 


Argentina 


Stud Book Argentino Discontinued.— The Ag- 
ricultural Research Service recently announced 
that the book of record of purebred Arabian 
thoroughbred horses, entitled “Stud Book Ar- 
gentino,” published by the Jockey Club, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, has been discontinued, since 
the sponsoring organization no loger exists. 


Peru 


Fighting Bulls Spread Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease.—An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in the Central Sierra region of Peru, in July, 
1954, was believed to have ben caused when 
some fighting bulls, which were probably in- 


fected, were illegally brought by truck from 
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Lima by evading the cordon sanitario.—lV 
the Veterinarian, July-Aug., 1954. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Brigadier General Kester Honored. During 
the annual meeting of the AVMA in Seatth 
Brigadier General Wayne Kester (KSC ‘31 
assistant for Veterinary Services, Office of the 
Surgeon General, headquarters U. S. Air Force, 
was designated an Honorary Fellow of the 
American Board of Veterinary Public Health 
“for his professional and administrative accom 
plishments in the field of military veterinary 
contribution to the 
public health. 


medicine and the resultant 
advancement of veterinary 

General Kester is the first Air 
to receive this distinguished award 
ministered the Service 
separate establishment of the Air Force in July, 
1949, and has twenty-two years of active 
service 


Force office: 
He has ad 


Veterinary since the 


tary 
eee 


New Assignment for Colonel Snider. 
tenant Colonel Charles Snider, 
ULS.A.F., recently assumed the duties of as 
sistant chief, Professional Division, Veterinary 
Services, in the Office of the Surgeon General, 
Headquarters, U. S. Air Force. He replaces 
Major Frederick W. Clayton who is presently 
receiving graduate public health training at th: 
School of Health, Tulane University 

Colonel Snider had just completed a thirty 
month tour with the U.S.A.F. in Europe prior 
to his new assignment, and prior to that had 
completed the first advance course in veterinary 
health at Oak Ridge, Tenn. In 
D.V.M. degree, Colonel Snider 
health from the 


Public 


radiological 
addition to his 
also has a degree in 
University of Michigan. 


public 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (MSC °'46) and Mrs. J. Douglas MecClus- 
kie, Denver, Colo., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Jody Rae, on Aug. 13, 1954. 

Dr. (UP °47) and Mrs. Lloyd B. Kornblatt, 
Metuchen, N. J., announce the birth of twins, 
Madelyn Rochele and Mare Bowen, on Sept 
13, 1954. 

Dr. (API °47) and Mrs. John R. Broussard, 
Jr., Biloxi, Miss., announce the birth of their 
sixth child, a daughter, Linda Susan, on Sept. 
14, 1954. 

Dr. (COL °48) and 
bergh, Rockton, IIL, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Kathy Jean., on Sept. 28, 1954. 

Dr. (GA °54) and Mrs. Richard E. Bradley, 
Athens, Ga., announce the birth of their third 
son, Richard Eugene, Jr.. on Sept. 30, 1954. 

Dr. (UP °52) Mrs. Frank A 


Mrs. James G. Harden- 


and Bartus 
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West Brownsville, Pa.. announce the birth of 
a son, Frank Albert Il, on Oct. 12, 1954. 

Dr. (WSC and Mrs. D. R. Robertson, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., announce the birth of 
a daughter, Sandra Camille, on Oct. 14, 1954. 

Dr. (COL °54) and Mrs. John W. Hadley, 


\urora, Neb., announce the birth of a= son, 
John Guy, on Oct. 21, 1954. 
DEATHS 

Ralph D. Abarr (KCV ‘'06), 76, Blockton, 


Iowa, died June 8, 1954. Dr. Abarr had prac- 

ticed in Blockton for forty-three years. 
Eugene S. Allen (CVC °15), Chatham, Va., 

died Oct. 1, 1954. Dr. Allen, a general practi- 


tioner, had practiced in Chatham for nearly 
forty years. 
Harrison B. Ballou (OSU ‘13), 65, Staten 


Island, N. Y., died Oct. 2, 1954. Dr. Ballou, a 
livestock inspector with the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S.D.A., was a member of the 
National Association of Federal Veterinarians 
and had been a member of the AVMA. 

wEdgar H. Barger (KSC '21), 59, Lafayette, 
Calif., died Sept. 5, 1954. Dr. Barger, a veteran 
otf World War I, was employed by the Borden 
Co. of California as director of quality control 
for the past twenty-six vears. He was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1926. Dr. Barger is survived 
by his widow. 

William O. Bates (IND ’20), Springport, 
Ind., died in July, 1954. Dr. Bates was a gen- 
eral practitioner. 

*George Berger (OSU 
Calit., died Sept. 8, 1954. Dr. Berger, who was 
with the Agricultural Researuh Service, was a 
member of the National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians and of the AVMA. 

*Henning E. Bergh (SF ‘0%), 70, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., died Nov. 21, 1953. Dr. Bergh, who 
was born in Sweden, had practiced in Fairfield 
Suisun, Vista, Dixon, and Vacaville for 
more than forty years. In recent years, since he 
had suffered a paralytic stroke, he had made 
lis home with his daughter, Mrs. Fred Duplissa 
of San Francisco, who is his only surviving 
relative. Dr. Bergh had been a member of the 
\V MA for thirty-six vears. 

Clifford Burbridge (KCV Pittsfield, 
died June 14, 1954. 

Robert K. Byrd (TUS °51). 30, Mathis Air 
Force Base, Calif.. died during the summer of 
1952. Dr. Byrd, as a reserve officer, was called 
to active duty with the U.S. Air Force and was 
on active duty at the time of his death. 

Charles M. Crandall (KCV '03), 85, Seneea, 
Kan., died May 28, 1954. Dr. Crandall, who 
retired about a year ago, had practiced in Seneca 
for almost fifty vears. 

*Thomas W. Craver (OSU '29), 50, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, died Oct. 3, 1954. Dr. Craver was 
a member of the AV MA. An obituary appears 
on page 507 of this JourNaAtr 


52, San Jose, 


Rio 
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Peter J. Haley (UP ‘12), 73, Roxborough, 
Pa., died June 19, 1954. Dr. Haley had special- 
ized in equine practice. 

*Walter B. Holmes (CVC ‘11), 74, Spring- 
field, Ill, died Oct. 17, 1954. An obituary ap- 
pears on page 503 of this JOURNAL. 

Benjamin F. Kaupp (KCV "95), 80, Charlotte, 
N. Car., died May 27, 1954. An obituary appears 
on page 507 of this JOURNAL. 

*Fred W. Lange (COL '23), 68, Salem, Ore., 
died Aug. 5, 1954. Dr. Lange served for twelve 
years on the Oregon Veterinary Medical Ex- 
amining Board and took an active part in writ- 
ing and revising the Oregon veterinary practice 
laws. Dr. Lange also served on the Procure 
ment and Assignment Board in his district dur- 
ing World War II, was a veteran of World 
War I, a Mason, chairman of the local civil 
defense committee, and had been a member of 
the AV MA since 1923. He also was a past-presi- 
dent of the Oregon Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and an active member in the Northwest 
Veterinary Medical Association. His widow, 
Sarah Daisy Lange, survives him. 

Daniel H. Leary (MCK '07), Boscobel, Wis.. 
died July 19, 1954. Dr. Leary was a general 
practitioner. 

* Dawson C. Murdock (CVC ‘05), 82, Omaha, 
Neb., died Oct. 18, 1954. Dr. Murdock had 
served with the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for more than forty-six years. His early 
work was with foot-and-mouth disease and 
cattle tick eradication in the South. The last 
several years, prior to his retirement in 1942, he 
Was an inspector in Omaha. He was a member 
of the National Association of Federal Veter 
inarians and was a life member of the AVMA 
Dr. Murdock is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 

Charles D. Owens (IND ‘07), Westport, Ind.. 
died recently as the result of an automobile ac 
cident. Dr. Owens was a general practitioner 

Charles A. Stewart (UID ‘04), Alnin, Iowa, 
died May 14, 1954. Dr. Stewart had been em 
ployed by Cudahy Packing Company. 

*Charles W. Tate (TEX °38), 40, Springfield. 
Va., died June 15, 1954. Dr. Tate had served in 
the Veterinary Corps of the U. S. Army during 
World War II, attaining the rank of major. At 
the time of his death he was employed by the 
\gricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Dr. Tate was a member 
of the National Association of Federal Veter- 
inarians, the Texas, Mississippi, and Virginia 
Veterinary Medical and of the 
AVMA. 

George Waddle ((ONT ‘85). 94, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died April 11, 1954. Dr. Waddle, who 
retired about ten years ago, had been a member 
of the AVMA, 

Morris H. Walmer (USC ‘02), Baltimore. 
Md., died May 26, 1954. Dr. Walmer had been 
a member of the AVMA. 
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TREATMENT 
FOR 


EPILEPTIFORM 
CONVULSIONS 


KAPSEALS’ DILANTIN’ SODIUM . 


an anticonvulsant 
with a weak hypnotic action 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
for the control of convulsions 
and a wide variety of nervous 
symptoms in small animals. 
Kapseals Dilatin Sodium (diphenylhydantoin Sodium, Parke-Davis) is 


supplied in 0.03 Gm. (1% gr.) and 0.1 Gm. (12 gr.) in bottles of 100 
and 1,000. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


Annual meeting. Thorne 

University, Chicago 
Campus, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 1-2, 1954. N. R. 
Brewer, 951 East 58th St., Chicago 37, IIl. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, 
Neb., Dec. 1-3, 1954. W. T. Spencer, 1250 North 
37th Street, Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 


Care Panel. 
Hall, Northwestern 


Animal 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. Short 
Course. Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington 25, D. C., Dec. 6-10, 1954. Brig. 


Gen. Elbert DeCoursey, M.C., U. S. Army, 
director. 
Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. 


Ken-Lake Hotel, Hardin, 
Ausherman, 171 N. 
secretary. 


Semiannual meeting. 
Ky., Dec. 8-9, 1954. R. J. 
Upper St., Lexington, Ky., 
Pennsylvania. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 4-5, 1955. W. LaGrange, chairman. 
Arkansas Veterinary Medical 
Annual meeting. Hotel Marion, Little Rock, 
Ark., Jan. 4-6, 1955. Wm. L. Thomas, 906 
sroadway, Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Jan. 5-7, 1955. W. A. Hagan, dean. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 5-7, 1955. William S. Konold, 50 East 
Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, executive 
secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
convention. Town House Hotel, Kansas City, 
Kan., Jan. 6-8, 1955. K. Maynard Curts, 70 
Central Ave., Kansas City 18, Kan., secretary. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 9-11, 
1955. H. W. Hayes, 734 Broadway, North 
East, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical 
nual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Jan. 10-11, 1955. C. H. Fauks, 3421 N. 
W. 20 St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 
12-14, 1955. W. W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind., 


secretary. 


University of 


Association. 


Association. An- 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 


Annual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Jan. 12-14, 1955. B. A. Beach, 
1215 Vilas Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 
Ontario Veterinary Association. Annual meet- 


ing. King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 


13-15, 1955. G. A. Edge, Box 37, Postal Sta- 
tion F, Toronto 5, Ont., secretary. 

Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Jan. 16-18, 1955. Paul B. Blunt, 710 Maverick 
Bldg., San Antonio, Texas, secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Jan. 17-19, 1955. Wayne Binns, 555 N. 
Third St. E., Logan, Utah, secretary. 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association, Annual 
meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 18-20, 1955. F. B. Young, 
Waukee, Iowa, executive secretary. 

Veterinary Medical Association. 

Hotel John Marshall, 

23-25, 1955. A. J. 1102 

Richmond, Va., secretary. 

Medical 


conference. 


An- 
Rich- 


Virginia 
nual 
mond, 
State 


meeting. 
Va., Jan. 
Office Bldg., 
California State Veterinary 
tion. Annual midwinter 
Hall, University of California, Davis, 
Jan. 24-26, 1955. Charles S. Travers, 
Francisco, executive secretary. 
Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Jan. 24-26, 1955. B. S. Pomeroy, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 
North Carolina Medical 
tion. Annual conference. North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. Car., Jan. 25-28, 
1955. C. D. Grinnells, North Carolina State 
College, chairman. 


Sipos, 


Associa- 
Haring 
Calit., 
San 
Calit., 


Veterinary Associa- 
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QUALITY 


fHow our 26 years of experience 


can help you in your job 


You have them every day. Broken 
bones. Homesick pups. Or fear- 
ful boys who place their confidence 
in you. All troubles that you alone 
can resolve. 

Sometimes they call for good 
common sense, a sense that has 
taught you to be gentle with a sick 
animal...or a heartsick young 
master. Sometimes they call for 
all the technical knowledge you 
have built up through the years 
in your profession. And each is a 
very personal thing that requires 
your utmost skill. 

But there are other things essen- 
tial to your profession that research 
must provide. And there, Doctor, 


is where we place our 26 years of 
experience behind you. 

We have studied the dietary 
needs of dogs for more than a 
quarter of a century. We have de- 
veloped palatable and completely 
nourishing Ken-L-Ration, Ken-L- 
Biskit, and Ken-L-Meal. And we 
also supply Chappel Horse Meat 
as a prime dietary supplement. 

You can feed and prescribe 
Ken-L-Products with complete 
confidence, for you will be sure of 
healthy dogs and satisfied patrons. 

Ken-L-Products are known and 
accepted as quality foods by mil- 
lions of dog owners and can be 
purchased anywhere in the nation. 


Ken-L-Products A Division of 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


DOG FOODS 


FOR 


YEARS 
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NEW small animal cage 
of molded fiberglas 
cleans easily, won't rust, 
never needs paint 


These new Kirschner cages are different! Made 
of fiberglas-reinforced plastic, in white, pale-green 
or light grey, they are water-proof, highly stain- 
resistant, and impervious to rust, corrosion, or rot. 


Your attendants will appreciate the quick, easy 
way these cages can be cleaned. Round-cornered, 
seamless, smooth molded plastic won't collect dirt 
or vermin. Since fiberglas is warm to the touch 
(unlike metal), the new cage is easy on the pa- 
tient. So are the smooth floors and walls. 


Clients are impressed with the smart, professional, 
hospital-like appearance of the new Kirschner 
cages. 

Kirschner cages don’t make expensive vacancies 
while you “wait for the paint to dry”. Savings on 
paint alone will pay for the slight extra “first 
cost” of your new Kirschner cages. The lifetime 
aluminum doors won't rust or corrode. 


NEW for 1955 — Orders being 
accepted now. 
A new latch-hinge will be turnished with the lite- 


time aluminum door, It permits the door to be 
opened trom either right or left side, and to be 
completely removed for cleaning both cage and 


door efficiently and easily. The door can be opened 
with one hand, closed with a nudge locking at 
both top and bottom automatically! 

Another new feature of the 1955 Mode! Kirschner 
Cage us the Pretabricated Steel Frame for mounting 
cages. This trame is tabricated to fit individual ken- 
nel specifications, is nominal in cost, and is shipped 


“knocked down tor easy assembling 
***ALSO AVAILABLE in 1955 models is the 
new KIRSCHNER OXYGEN THERAPY DOOR, 


which can be readily adapted to fit one of your 
present cages, to make a complete, low-cost Oxygen 
Therapy Cabinet! 


Write for Further Information and Prices. 


MANUFACTURING 


Kirschner COMPANY 


Vashon, Washington 
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Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual winter meeting. Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27-28, 1955. John D. 
Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 


Oregon State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., Jan. 28-29, 1955. E. L. Holden, Osergo, 
Ore., secretary. 


Louisiana State University. Annual conference for 
veterinarians. Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La., Feb. 1-2, 1955. W. T. Oglesby, 
head, Department of Veterinary Science. 

New Jersey, Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Essex House, 1050 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., Feb. 3-4, 1955. J. 
R. Porteus, P. O. Box 938, Trenton 5, N. J., 
resident secretary. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
Feb. 13-16, 1955. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whit- 
comb Ave., Des Plaines, Ill, executive sec- 
retary. 

Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 21-22, 1955. Anthony R. Bott, 102 
Osage Dr., Collinsville, Ill, chairman, local 
arrangements. 


Colorado A, & M. College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Glover Veterinary Hospital, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. 
& M. College, Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 21-23, 
1955. O. R. Adams, professor and director of 
clinics and surgery. 

Washington, State College of. Annual conter- 
ence for veterinarians. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., April 4-6, 1955. R. W. Leader, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


American Animal Hospital Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., May 
4-7, 1955. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, Ill. ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Summer meeting. George Washington 
Hotel, Ocean City, Md., June 23-24, 1955. 
John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 15-18, 1955. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
executive secretary. 


New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Statler, New York, N. 
Y., Sept. 14-16, 1955. Joan S. Halat, 803 
Varick St., Utica, N. Y., acting executive sec- 
retary. 


(Continued on p. 
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Here’s 
the one 


to make 


NUTRITION IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


... dogs 
themselves 


eee your 
clients 
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Swift’s New Pard Mea 


with flavor dogs can’t resist! 


Here, at last, is a tasty dry- 
type dog food! A dry meal 
that will satisfy your kennel 
feeding problems. . . your cus- 
tomers’ home feeding problems 
...and every dog’s appetite! 

You can use and recommend 
Swift’s PARD MEAL with the 
confidence that dogs will prefer 
it to any other meal-type food 
and will stay with it. Compara- 
tive feeding tests show a star- 
tling preference for this new 


product. Pard Meal has flavor 
DOGS CAN’T RESIST. 

Pard Meal is packed with 
extra amounts of rich meat fat 
for super-energy and fuller nu- 
trition. It’s a complete diet— 
a dog needs nothing more. 

New Pard Meal is homogen- 
ized —cleaner, quicker to feed, 
won't flake, powder or turn 
rancid. Available in 2 and 5-Ib. 
cartons, 25 and 50-lb. bags. 
Try it now. 


PARD is Swift's canned dog food. Here is the 
‘“‘pioneer’’ product of them all—for 21 years 


leading the way to today’s high level of 
nutritional excellence in commercial dog 
foods. Dogs need nothing more—you can 
recommend nothing better than Pard. 


Swift & Company 
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For dogs, calves, colts, 
suckling pigs, cats, poultry... 


Formula CY 


Vitamin Supplement 


Ingredients 


3.2% Vitamin B-12 and Antibiotic Feed Supplement, 
650%, Wheat Germ Oil, Vitamin A Acetate (50 Mg. 
per lb.), Cod Liver Oil with added Vitamin A & D 
Concentrates (containing 400 A. O. A. C. chick units 
of Vitamin D, and 3,000 U. S. P. Vitamin A Units per 
gram), Dried Buttermilk, Dried Skim Milk, Dried 
Whey, .0001% Riboflavin, Wheat Germ Meal, Cane 
Molasses, .650% Dehydrated Spinach, Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Leaf Meal, Animal Liver and Glandular Meal, 
Dextrose, Soybean Oil Meal, .037% Niacin, 2.00% 
Irradiated Dried Yeast, Fish Meal, Condensed Fish 
Solubles, Fish Liver & Glandular Meal, Ground Oat 
Groats, Linseed Oil Meal, Dicalcium Phosphate, .07 
gram Thiamin Chloride, .015%, Choline Chloride, 
019%, Ascorbic Acid, .0003% Calcium Pantothenate, 
1.60% Corn Germ Meal, '/2 of 1% Oxide of Iron, 
Copper Gluconate, .083% Potassium lodide, 
1.25% Manganese Sulphate, .002°% Cobalt Car- 
bonate, .033°% Manganese Gluconate, .016%, Iron 
Gluconate, .081°% Calcium Gluconate, .008% Zinc 
Sulphate. 


Guoranteed Analysis Per Cent 
CRUDE PROTEIN, NOT LESS THAN.......... 20.00% 
CRUDE FAT, NOT LESS THAN................ 3.75% 
CRUDE FIBRE, NOT MORE THAN.............. 
CALCIUM, NOT LESS THAN..............506. 3.25% 
CALCIUM, NOT MORE 00% 
PHOSPHORUS, (P) NOT LESS THAN .......... 1.75% 


May be ordered from the following 
Veterinary Supply Houses 

© F. E. Lentz Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


* Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


* Miller Veterinary Supply Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


* Detroit Veterinary Supply Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


* Holmes Veterinary Supply Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 


* Grain Belt Supply Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Sold to veterinarians only 


is a product of Ultra-Life 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


FORMULA CY 


Laboratories, Inc., 
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Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Atlanta Veterinary Society, the first Tuesday of 
every month. C. L. Bromley, Jr., 1634 North- 
side Dr., Atlanta Ga., secretary. 

Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of each month, Sep- 
tember through May (except December), at 
9:00 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, Charles 
and Madison Streets, Baltimore, Md. Victor 
I. Sorgen, 133 Wiltshire Rd., Baltimore 21, 
Md., secretary. 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. George 
W. Eberhart, El Cerrito, Calif., secretary. 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except July and Au- 
gust, at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, Iowa. 
D. A. Buchanan, Grundy Center, lowa, secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Herbert Piper, 4990 Ventura Ave., Fresno, 
Calif., secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Dr. J. S. Ellis, 2450 Battleground Ave., 
Greensboro, N. Car., secretary. 

Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month. L. M. 
Borst, 3315 Shelby St., Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Wayne H. 
Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, IIl., secre- 
tary. 

Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. J. R. Rosdail, Pomeroy, Iowa, secretary. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 
Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
secretary. 

Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of March, June, September, 
and December. A one-day clinic is held in May. 
L. E. St. Clair, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, secretary. 
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18 months. 


Mastitis 


to the 
Tubes Profession 


Labeled over your own name at no extra 


H. P. MASTITIS TUBES 
500-250 


Each 11 cc. Liquid Base Tube contains: 
500,000 units Cryst. penicillin potassium G. 
250 me. Dihydrostreptomycin (as sulfate) 

5 © Sulfamerazine, Microcrystalline 
° Sulfathiazole, Microcrystalline 


Per Per 
Gross Dozen 


3gross ... . $59.40 $4.95 
lgross .... 68.40 5.70 
Under | gross — 6.00 


500-500 
Each 11 cc. Liquid Base Tube contains: 
500,000 units Cryst. penicillin potassium G. 
500 me. Dihydrostreptomycin (as sulfate) 
5 5 Sulfamerazine, Microcrystalline 
5 25 Sulfathiazole, Microcrystalline 


Per Per 
Gross Dozen 


$70.80 $5.90 


l gross .... 81.60 6.80 
Under gross .... 7.00 


1,000,000-1,000 
Each 28 cc. Liquid Base Tube contains: 

1 Million units Cryst. penicillin potassium G 
1,000 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin (as sulfate) 
500 me. Sulfamerazine, Microcrystalline 
500 meg. Sulfathiazole, Microcrystalline 


Per Per Per 
Gross Dozen Tube 
3 gross ... . $89.40 $7.45 .622 

gross. 96.00 8.00 .666 
Under gross .... 9.00 75 


Tube orders may be assorted for the 3 gross price 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 


charge on one gross lots 


Hamilton Pharmacal Co., Inc., Hamilton, N.Y. 


H. P. VEHICLE In Canada 


P.O. Box 20, Fort Erie, Ontario, Canada 


Kindly send professional samples 


200 cc. bottles 10.75/doz. 


(5% discount in 6 doz. lots) 0 H. P. Mastitis Tubes 0 H. P. Vehicle 


NAME DR 


Paste on Post Card for easy mailing 
(Graduate Veterinarians only) 
TERMS: 2% discount only if check accom- ADDRESS. 


Please print plainly 


panies order. Otherwise, 30 days net. 
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Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical 
Association, the first Friday of each month, 
time and place specified monthly. C. B. Ran- 
dall, Kinston, N. Car., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, Iowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, 
West Union, Iowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 
178, Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 

Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of the month (except 
July and August) at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Spring Ave. and Lindell Blvd. Luther E. 
Fredrickson, Room 11, Municipal Courts 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, III. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, IIl., secretary. 


Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
Dr. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box “H”, Crestwood, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. J. A. Zacher, 3632 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at the Exchange 
Hall, Ninth Floor, Livestock Building, 1600 
Genesee, Kansas City, Mo. J. C. Davis, 7332 
Canterbury St., Kansas City 13, Mo., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. R. A. Stiern, 17 
Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S. 2lst Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association, the 


(Continued on p. 36) 


A MESSAGE TO 
VETERINARIANS 


BUY ONLY an X-ray outfit designed 
exclusively for veterinary use. Don't make 
the mistake of buying an X-ray unit for 
use on the human body. 


A complete X-ray examination of the 
human body requires both Fluoroscopy 
and Radiography. 

No Army, Navy or civilian hospital X-ray 
Department is complete without Fuoros- 
copy and Radiography. 


If Fluoroscopy is a necessity for these 
hospitals, it is equally necessary for Ani- 
mal Hospitals. 


CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 
110 Cummington St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Kindly send me descriptive information, in- 
cluding prices and terms, on the Campbell 
X-Ray Animagraph, designed for safety and 
convenience of veterinarians. 


Dr. 


(Please Print) 


Address 


(City and State) 
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SHARP 
DOHME 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., inc. 
Philadelphia |, Pennsylvama 


Purulent debris—before action of ‘Dornavac’ 


Liquefaction of debris—after action by ‘Dornavac’ 


Enzymatic debridement in local infections 


DORNAVAC. 


DORNASE 


PANCREATIC 


By its enzymatic action, DorNAvac aids heal- 
ing of local infections. Dornavac: (1) Liquefies 
purulent debris, permits drainage. (2) Acts on 
extracellular accumulations and disintegrating 
cells—not on living tissue. (3) Can be used with 
antibiotic therapy — the liquefying action of 
Dornavac aids diffusion of the antibiotic at the 
source of infection. (4) Safe—causes none of the 
systemic side effects attributed to enzymes of 
streptococcic origin. 

Dornavac is effective in the treatment of mas- 


titis in dairy cows, and in suppurative navel in- 
fections, abscesses, wounds, sinusitis of cows 
and other animals. The enzyme may be either 
injected directly into abscessed cavities, applied 
topically as a wet dressing or infused through 
the teat canal. 

Quick Information: Supplied: Package of one 
vial containing 100,000 units of lyophilized pan- 
creatic dornase together with one 10 cc. vial of 
sterile diluent. For full details, write Sharp & 
Dohme, Veterinary Department, West Point, Pa. 
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second Thursday of each month in the Hotel 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m. 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J. 
Prchal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Wednesday evening of 
each month from September through May, at 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. 
Myron §S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J., secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month, at the Hotel 
LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Paul W. Hough, 
829 Bryan St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of every 
month, September through May. Gilbert 
Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Road, Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. George 
McCollister, 2146 Broad St., San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at the Half- 
Way House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. 


Lynch, 201 West Devon St., Milwaukee 17, 
Wis., secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
Lewis J. Campbell, 66 Marion Ave., Salinas, 
Calif., secretary. 

New Castle County (Del.) Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
Arthur P. Coogan, 2102 New Road, Wilming- 
ton 5, Del., secretary. 

New York City, Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63rd St., New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 
43 West 6lst St., New York 23, N. Y., sec- 
retary. 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Monday of each month. 
William D. Carlson, P.O. Box 478, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 
through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 
Cedar Lane. Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho- 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 38) 


For TEAT PROBLEMS IN YOUR PRACTICE 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection 
is of first importance in the care of injured teats, scab teats, and in 


post operative therapy. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators, impregnated with Sulfathiazole. act as an internal 
bandage IN the teat canal. They provide gentle, non-irritating support 
and broad spectrum germicidal activity to injured teat mucosa. They 
promote normal tissue repair with a minimum of altered milking 
function of the streak canal. Positive retention — fit large or small 


STERILIZED — MEDICATED 


Dr. Naylor Dilators are sterilized and medicated prior to packaging. 
The medication is IN the Dilators and is released slowly to maintain 


teats. 


a prolonged antiseptic level. 


(Contains 12 Dilators) 


DISPENSING PACKAGE 


Dr. Naylor’s 


SULFA-impregnated surgical 
dressings for the Teat : 


Conal 


3.00 per doz. —> 


DISTRIBUTORS 

EASTERN: CENTRAL: 
David Yellen Co., Ine. Chicago Vet. Supply Co. Nelson Laboratories, Ine 
Canton, Massachusetts Chicago, Hlinois Sioux Falls, South Dakota WESTERN: CANADA: 
Bedford Laboratories Farmers Vet. Supply Co. Northland Vet. Supply Co H. C. Burns Co.. Ine A. F. Cloutier & Cie 
Bedford, Pennsylvania St. Paul, Minnesota St. Paul, Minnesota 
Rarber Vet. Supply Co. The Holmes Serum Co. Perry Laboratories 83. C. Burns Co.. Ine Dominion Vet. Supply 
Richmond, Virginia Springtield, Hlinois Chicago, Hlinois Portiand, Ore won : Orange ville Ont Can 
The Columbus Serum Co. National Lab. Corp Wisconsin Biol. Supply Co. 
Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Missouri Madison, Wisconsin 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., 
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Highlights the story 
WE ARE TELLING 


@ Masrics P&S stop mastitis fast at lowest cost. 


OP acute and chr. 
th Masrics ‘on 


udder be, sol 
fz) Mastics P&S are completely water-soluble, are quick to 


dissolve, quick to start effective treatment. 4 ORMULA 


dihydr 


ed ective 
ae No product, no formula, has hac more clinical testing and “on 
proved consistently effective against mastitis. 
AST 
C4) Free booklet offered VMII4 “Practical Mastitis Control”. 


5) Mastics P&S are dispensed by veterinarians only. 


all concerned: 
"low cost is on important benefit to 
Mastics 


or ma 
s $3.75 for a box of 25, 
The veterinarian poy 
$65.00 for o box of 500. | | 
gned for convenient dispensing 


The 500 box is desi d for distribution under 


5's—unlabele MASTICS 
= own label. REFRIGERATION 
the veter! 


" 
$6.00 for 25, $2 


No Other Product on 
3.00 for 100. been she market for 
and in la 
soned are list; but with consistently 
mentione dis- 
lly be purchased 
t the standard 


The farmer poys 


prices 
The of 1000 or m 


P&S can actua 

h— Mastics 
12c each and dispensed 
rate of 24c each. 
Good savings for the dairy farmer, 


ood income for the veterinarian. 
3 


The 


Please keep adequate supplies 
artin Laboratories sant 


Mastics P&S do not require 
Box 532 + West Chester, Penna. refrigeration. 
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Amazing! Joscph Goder 
Gncinenaton Helps You 


get rid 


Disposall No. 5-T 


There's a safe, san- 
itary, easy way to dis- 
pose of pathological waste, : 
animal waste, laboratory waste. Destroy it com- 
letely under the intense blast gas flames of a 
coeph Goder Disposall No. 5-T! 


This remarkable incinerator, designed especially for 
the veterinarian, has a special grate to catch and 
eliminate liquids in the refuse — operates odorlessly, 
economically. Not a free-flowing gas burner, bur 
a much intensified blast-type gas burner. 


This feature, plus its exceptional refractory lini 
and its fool-proof insulation, make the —p— 4 
Goder 5-T what it is — one of the safest, fastest 
disposals available to the veterinarian. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! Wet, damp, or dry, the 
refuse “JUST VANISHES” in a Joseph Goder 


Incinerator. 


See your classified tele- 
phone directory tor the 
name of the Joseph Goder 
Representative mearest you 
. « , Of Write to Joseph 
Goder Company for com- 
plete information. 


JOSEPH GODER INCINERATORS 


5121 N. Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago 40, Illinois 


(COMING MEETINGS 
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Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except August and July. R. J. Keller, 1701 
N. Highland Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, 
Calif. William J. Kelber, 1111 West A St., 
Ontario, Calif., secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. im 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. G. V. 
McCranie, Hickory, N. Car., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 40) 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


FUNGASARC 


te 


for the effective treatment 
of skin conditions 
Destroys fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demo- 
dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks. 
Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- 
able odor, destroys odors of external origin. 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 


mended dilution. Concentrated; one gallon 
makes four. 


Gallon Quart 


$43.95 


Makes 4 gallons 


$4.00 


Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 


Osco Chemical Company, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2157, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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Today’s § practical solution 


for disinfection— 


antisepsis—deodorizing 


Bactine 


‘gt? 


MILES LABORATORIES, 


BRAND 


Safer 
BACTINE does not contain iodine, mercury or phenol. 
Licking does not cause vomiting or diarrhea. 


More effective deodorizing 
BACTINE destroys odors, does not merely mask them. 
Use it for “doggy” odor, feces, even cat urine. 


Easier treatment 

Penetrating detergent action cleanses as BACTINE 
disinfects. BACTINE does not sting or burn, even on 
denuded areas. 


Now more convenient and economical -CONCENTRATED 
Bactine. Eight times stronger than standard BACTINE. 
This new convenient form saves you money as well as stor- 
age space and permits buying in economical quantities. 
Available in 1-pint bottles. 


INC + ELKHART, INDIANA 
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| 
Swivel-action 
lamphead turns 
in three planes to 
any position de- 
sired. 


Jointed arm link puts light well 
out over table, attaches to wall. 


*Any-angle” Light 
makes your work easier 


Here is light, right where you need it— 
without wasting your time with unnecessary 
adjustments, 

Castle No, 26 Veterinary Light moves 
quickly to any position you want . . . sidewise, 
right or left, up or down. Lamphead moves at 
your touch, swings on full-turning yoke and 
2-jointed arm. 

Lighted work field is large, to make seeing 
easier if animal moves. Light is cool, color- 
corrected, of just the right intensity—for bet- 
ter vision. 

To see how Castle’s Veterinary Light and 
other equipment can make your work easier, 
mail coupon below, 


to: Wilmot Castle Co. . 

1139 University Avenue, Rochester 7, N. Y. 

[] Please send free folder on how Castle equipment 
can help improve my hospital. 


Street 


| 
f 
| 


My veterinary supply dealer is:____ 


Castle 


LIGHTS AND 
STERILIZERS 
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Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 
in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. 
Victor T. Oliver, 9705 S.W. Barbur Blvd., 
Portland 19, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. H. 
M. Strandberg, 203 D St., Petaluma, Calif., 
secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif., 
secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Wednesday of each month. F. Fer- 
guson, 1702 S. Dort Highway, Flint, Mich., 
secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month except July 
and August. E. R. Quortrup, 4005 Rosecrans St., 
Building 2, San Diego, Calif., secretary. 

San Fernando Valley (California) Veterinary 
Medical Association, the second Friday night of 
each month at Eaton's Restaurant in Studio City, 
Calif. Howard C. Taylor, 2811 W. Olive Ave., 
Burbank, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, Friday evenings every 
sixth week. Dee Wodars McDermott, 5879 
Hollister, Coleta, Calif., secretary. 

Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month in the home of 
Dr. Fred Cummings, 5828-5th, N.W., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. Ran- 
kin W. McIntyre, 203 Administration Building, 
Union Stockyards, Los Angeles, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. <A. Majilton, 
1093 N. E. 79th St:, Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director’s Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


ANIMAL 
CASTRATION 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 


WHITE'S 


A new textbook for 
PRACTITIONERS. 
Price $7.50 


For sale by -_ ome. also by the Author, George Ransom White. 
M.D., D.V.M., P. 0. Lock Box 901, Nashville, Tennessee. 


and 
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the boy and the Star 


He is old enough now to know that the ornament 
on the tree is more thana star ... to under- 
stand the deeper meaning of Christmastime. 


Now he knows that it is love that has been 
shining on the tree year after year, the love 
that has wrapped and held him... that has 
given him food and warmth and laughter 
and the promise of joy to come. 


Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving 
security to those we love. 


And, think: When you make your home secure 
you are also helping make America secure. 
For the strength of America grows as the 
number of its secure homes increases. 


Saving for security is easy—on the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan for investing in United States Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save— 
a few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish, 
That money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And automatically 
invested in United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds which are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, 
in 9 vears and & months you will have $2,137.30. 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, compounded 
semiannually, when held to maturity! They 
can go on earning interest for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish. 

If you want interest as current income ask your 
bank about 3°; Series “‘H"’ Bonds which pay interest 
semiannually by Treasury check, 


The U.S. Government does not pay 
for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication im cooperation 
with the frertising Council and 
the WMagazi Publishers of America, 
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electric firing iron in case 


New NICHOLSON hi-current firing iron 
gives even heat on half the current 


Our new 1955 hi-current firing iron is now ready for 
shipment. With a new, greatly improved transformer, 
this unit uses Aalf the power formerly needed. Only 
600 watts! This means you get constant, even heat in 
barns with old wiring. 


You can use the new NICHOLSON electric firing 
iron and cautery in many simple surgical operations 
such as removal of warty growths, ear polypi, certain 
tumors, and in castration or spaying. And, of course, 
for firing, it is unexcelled. Heat is instant—and con- 
stant ai any one of the three “heats” you select, 110 v 


firing thoroughbred 


Write for leaflet about this HICHOLSON 
Nicholson Manufacturing, Inc. 


AC. Comes in steel covered case with washable black 
superb instrument, or ask 
Box 7115, Denver 6, Colorado, precision veterinary equipment 


lining. Supplied complete with 11 tips and points. 
your veterinary supplier. 


NEW electric dairy cow branding 
iron available with B, T or V 


Here's the neatest, slickest thing in branding irons 
yet. This new NICHOLSON electric branding iron 
heats in only 90 seconds on regular 110 volt AC-DC 
current! Just plug it into house or barn wiring. 
Won't smoke or corrode. Uses the same fast-heating 
elements they use on the newest electric ranges. 
Element is formed into 31%” letter B, T, or V. Sup- 
plied complete with 6 foot cord for $21.50. Special 
25 foot extension cord, $6.00. Prices FOB Denver. All 
NICHOLSON precision veterinary equipment is 
guaranteed—money back if you aren’t satisfied. We 
ship mail orders the same day they're received if at 


new electric branding 
precision veterinary equipment 


iron today. NICHOL- 
SON Manufacturing, 
Inc., Box 7115, Denver 
6, Colorado. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty- five | words or less, ess, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


CHANGE OF RATES 


Effective with the January, 1955, issue 

Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian with practice experience, preferably 
in hog belt, wanted by manufacturer of veterinary 
biologicals. Headquarters in Sioux City, lowa; salary, 
bonus, car, life and health insurance plans, retirement 
plan. Address “Box F 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in Richmond small 
animal hospital; license in Virginia required. Salary 
plus percentage. Address “Box F 27,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Opening for qualified laboratory veterinarian to 
make vaccine and do diagnostic work. Address P.O. 
Box 2821, Little Rock, Ark. 


Assistant veterinarian wanted for general practice. 
Address Dr. L. E. Andres, Box 151, Remington, Ind. 


~ Veterinarian wanted to assist in busy small animal 
hospital; Connecticut license necessary. Excellent op- 
portunity and future for the right man. Give full 
details in first letter. Address ‘Box G 7,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted with Déicsouri license to as- 
sist in busy small animal practice. State age, ex- 
perience, references, and salary expected in first let- 
ter. To start immediately ; 5-room house, if desired. 
Address “Box G 8.” c/o » Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in 
practice in eastern Iowa. Address “Box G c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Associate wanted for Maryland small animal prac- 
tice. Excellent opportunity for aggressive veterinarian 
for permanent position. Please give full details, edu- 
cation, experience, personal data, salary expected. 
Address “Box G 11,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Veterinarian wanted to conduct established small 
animal hospital. Salary and percentage with oppor- 
tunity to lease with option to buy. Maryland license 
required; small apartment available. Address ‘Box 
G 14,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Remittance must accompany advertisement 


Opening for resident veterinarian on large purebred 
cattle ranch. Address Mark Cox, Wyoming Angus 
Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in small animal 
practice. Address Dr. Alexander Slawson, 2414 
Amsterdam Ave., New York 33, N. Y. 


Wanted—Positions 


Graduate AVMA-approved school; 2 years of 
experience in all phases of small animal practice. 
Licensed in Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 28, mar- 
ried. Interested in interim measure or permanent 
opportunity. Address “Box G 6,” c/o JOURNAL of 


the AVMA. 


Retired veterinary BAI meat inspector available; 
would like city, county, or state job with privilege 
to practice. Am_ registered in Ohio, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Georgia. Address “Box G 


(Continued on fp. 


THE BRITISH 
VETERINARY 
JOURNAL 


A Monthly Review of 


Veterinary Science 


$6.50 per year 


Vol. 111 current in 1955 


Sole U.S. Agents: 
The Williams & Wilkins Co. 


Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Oat Molass 
The new dry, free flowing, highly palat- 
able molasses feed containing pulverized 
whole oats and corn sugar molasses. 


Now available in 25- 
Ib. sacks especially 
for veterinarians as a 
carrier for phenothia- 
zine, sodium fivoride, 
and antibiotics. 


Recommended by uni- 


versities, medical sup- 
SLE ply houses, and vet- 


erinarians. 


Oat Molass is cooked, blended, 
and processed under pressure. 


Write for samples, prices, and complete 
information. 


JANESVILLE MILLS, INC. 
411 S. Pearl St., Janesville, Wis. 
Phone 3371 


Concentration of Livestock in the United 
States.—Based on the official livestock re- 
port of Jan. 1, 1954, there was an average 
of 18.9 beef cattle, 15.9 hogs, and 10.2 sheep 
per square mile in the United States. lowa 
ranked first in cattle and hogs and second 
in sheep, with a total average of 290.2 
animals per square mile.—-The Cattleman, 
May, 1954. 


Over 900,000 species of animal life are 
known, 675,000 of them insects.—Prairie 
Farmer, July 17, 1954. 


Desenex: 


in SUPERFICIAL FUNGOUS INFECTIONS OF 
HIRSUTE SKIN IN SMALL ANIMALS 


Exceptionally effective not 
only as a powerful anti- 
mycotic agent — but as a 
quick acting, long lasting 
antipruritic agent. 


Available as 


DESENEX 

OINTMENT ZINCUNDECATE 
Tubes of 1 oz. 

Jars of 1 Ib. 


POWDER ZINCUNDECATE 
Sifter packages 
of 1% oz. 
: Containers of 1 Ib. 
Pharmaceutical Division SOLUTION 
W WALLACE & TIERNAN UNDECYLENIC ACID 
ttles of 2 oz. 
and 1 pt. 


Trial quantities 
senton request. 


© NEW JERSEY 
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Laboratory Service 
for Veterinarians 


These laboratories have been es- 
tablished to aid veterinarians in 
the diagnosis of obscure as 
well as common ailments in 

large and small animals. 
The chief aim of our staff 
is to give quick and ac- 
curate diagnosis at all 
times. 


Our service includes 
fecal examina- 
tions, anti-biotic 
sensitivity tests, urinalyses, blood 
counts, culture work, tissue sections, 
skin serapings, and autopsies, and is de- 


e 
* 
e signed to assist owners and bre -eders of 
e 


stock of all kinds including dogs, cats, 
horses, cattle, poultry, hogs and sheep. 
Sample containers for mail- 
ing, and price list on request. 


LABORATORIES 


220 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 


The small size is 71/2 feet long with 3-30" 
cages in bottom and the large unit 9 feet long 
with 3-36" cages in bottom. 

Also available in removable tray style, or 
plain flat floor style without gutter drains. 

Our units are available in 3, 5, 7 or 12 cage 
units, or any combination you need. 

“We don’t make all the cages but we make the best." 

Write for NEW cage booklet; also DRYER FOLDER 

NOTE NEW LOCATION 


Baltimore Wire & Iron Works 
319 Barrow Street Jersey City 2. N. J. 
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Graduate of AVMA-approved school desires as- 
sociation with general practitioner in North Carolina 
with possibility of eventual partnership or will con- 
sider immediate purchase of an established practice. 
Six years of experience and best of references; have 
some capital. Address “Box G 13,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Position wanted by lay veterinary helper; fourteen 
years of experience in mixed practice. Handles large 
and small animals equally well. Pleasing to clients, 
unassuming; will travel. Address present employer, 
Dr. M. O. Nottingham, Summitville, Ind. 


Experienced relief veterinarian available; small 
animals only. New York and New Jersey licenses. 
Address D.V.M. 1007 80th St., North Bergen, N. J. 


Position wanted in the field of small animal prac 
tice leading to lease or permanent position. Seven 
years of experience in small animal practice; licensed 
in Michigan and Ohio. Address “Box G 15,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


German graduate (Berlin, 1944) veterinarian de- 
sires assistantship in a busy practice. Ten years of 
experience both large and small animals; good 
English. Address “Box G 20.” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


__Wanted—Practices 


‘Veter rinarian wants to buy or lease active, profitable 
small animal hospital in California. Give full par- 
ticulars in first reply. Address “Box F 26,” c/o 
Jor RNAL of the AVMA. 


“Wish to purchase large animal practice in Wiscon- 
sin. Address “Box G 2," c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Ww ant to bay ‘thriving ‘small ‘animal practice in Il- 
linois, Indiana, or Ohio; prefer hospital with ad- 
joining residence or apartment. Address “Box G 17 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Ww anted to lease predominantly small animal prac- 
tice, preferably with residence included. California 
only. Address “Box G 22,” c/o JOURNAL of the 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 

Hudson, N. Y. 
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Two-man small animal practice wanted in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, or California. Would consider part- 
nership with present owner or outright purchase. 
Down payment of $15,000 available. All replies 
guaranteed immediate answer. Address “Box G 21. 
¢/0 JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wants to buy or lease active small 
animal hospital in California. Give full particulars. 
Address “Box G 23,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


Busy dog and cat hospital for sale; long-established, 
lucrative practice on main thoroughfare in built up 
area Long Island, N.Y. Modern brick hospital, ca- 
pacity 75. Ill health compels me to retire. Exceptional 
opportunity, 1 or 2 veterinarians. Address “Box D 
5,’ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Practice for sale in Chenargo County, New York 
State, 90% large animals; annual testing and milk 
plant work available. Ten-room frame house; sepa- 
rate hospital with garage. Address Dr. R. B. Fish, 
67 Greenwood St., Canisteo, N.Y. 


Thriving small animal hospital for sale in Penn- 
sylvania city of 100,000; established 30 years at in- 
tersection of main highways. Brick hospital, ad- 
joining two-story brick dwelling. Tiled floor kennel 
room and examining room: 80 tile cages; outdoor 
mason runs, large lot for parking; cyclone fence 
around property. At present one man can operate but 
rapidly becoming a two-man practice. Address “Box 
G JourRNAL of the AVMA. 


Fully equipped small animal hospital for sale in 
northeastern New York State; desirable location, ex- 
cellent income. No real estate and good lease ob- 
tainable. Health forces sale. Address “Box G 3,” 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Old-established, mixed practice for sale in central 
Indiana; new hospital and apartment. Will sell for 
value of real estate. All inquiries answered conf- 
dentially. Address “Box G 5.” ¢/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Columbus, Ohio, smal! animal practice and hospital 
of Dr. James B. McNamara for sale: located for 20 
years in the most densely populated area of this city. 
The hospital is in rented property, therefore no lease 
or real estate involved. Dr. McNamara died Novem- 
ber 5. Excellent opportunity; complete details on 


(Continued on fp. 


» BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to — 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 

Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
ring on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 


Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 
ote 


OSTER A2 $75 STEWART 
Prompt Service—Est. 17 years 


man TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


RICH IN HIGH 
QUALITY ANIMAL 
AND CEREAL 
PROTEINS 


DIAGNOSIS 


A three months old pup for distemper 
vaccination. Fecal examination—hook- 
worm (3 plus), red blood cell count 
3,000,000. Dog is underweight and 
growth is retarded. 


TREATMENT 


Administer serum, prescribe p/d 50 
calories per body pound daily, treat 
for intestinal parasites one week later 
and proceed with immunization when 
patient is in satisfactory condition. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR 
PROCEDURE 


Antibodies are developed from amino 
acids made available from high quality 
dietary protein. 


(Inquiry form for graduate veterinarians only) | 
HILL PACKING COMPANY, Box 148, Topeka,Kan. § 
Send information on therapeutic feeding 


Send information on other Hill products 


HILL PACKING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 148 Topeka, Kan. 
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Veterinarians, you can now eliminate conges- 
tion or caking, broken down udders, smashed 
teats, and self-sucking by using 

TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS. 
The sturdy, waterproof canvas udder cover is 
ideal for medicated baths or ice packs and 
will retain body — indefinitely. The 
harness is made of durable 3-in. webbing ad- 
justable at four points and equipped with 
springs for a snug fit. 

Available in four sizes 
extra small, heifers, 900 Ib. or less; small, 
900-1,100 Ib. cows; medium, 1,100-1,600 Ib. 
cows: large, cows over 1,600 Ib. 


Price, $17.50 retail, prepaid. 
30% Professional Discount 
Write for literature and complete information. 


FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO., 
Dept. V-12, Franksville, Wis. 


RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS—QUALITY FIRST 


MANUFACTURED IN 5, 7, AND 8, CAGE UNITS. EQUIPPED 
WITH BALLBEARING CASTERS AT NO EXTRA COST. MINOR 
CHANGES IN DESIGN OPTIONAL. SLIDING PANELS BETWEEN 
CAGES IF DESIRED. STEEL-BARRED DOORS AND ESCAPE- 
PROOF LATCHES. NEW TYPE DOOR FRAMES WILL NOT 
COLLECT DIRT. VENTILATING STRIP IN LOWER CAGES. 
GALVANIZED STEEL USED. 


Send For 
Descriptive Literature 
TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED 


A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest Iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
INC. 


AUTHORIZED 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WESTERN BIO-CHEMICAL CO. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


H. C. BURNS, CO., INC. 
Oakland, California 


FLORIDA VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
Tampa, Florida 


ALBANY SERUM COMPANY 
Albany, Georgia 


HOLMES SERUM CO. 
Springfield, Illinois 
ARNOLD LABORATORIES 
New Castle, Indiana 
PONTIUS SUPPLY CO. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 
Kansas City, Kansas 


GUILFOIL SERUM CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 

NORTHLAND VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

OSBORN LABORATORIES 


LeSueur, Minnesota 


AUSTIN LABORATORIES 
Buffalo, New York 


STANDARD VETERINARY PRODUCTS CO. 
New York, New York 


CAROLINA VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

J. D. HACKER CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

BENTEX PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 
Houston, Texas 

TEXAS VETERINARY SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
Sabinal, Texas 

BARBER VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond, Virginia 

WISCONSIN BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WINTER LABORATORIES 
Toronto, Canada 


SALES TO GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS only 
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RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, 
INC. 

SAINT JOSEPH, MtSSOURI 


a leading producer of 


Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Anti Hog Cholera Serum 
Erysin R 
(Erysipelas Bacterin) 
Canine Distemper Vaccine i 
(Modified Live Virus-Chick Embryo Origin) ! 
i Adhep 2 Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine 
* (Tissue Origin) 


(Anti-Canine Distemper Serum and Anti Infectious 
Canine Hepatitis Serum) 


Rabies Vaccine ' 
(Phenolized Brain Suspension) 


Bival Sera 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine A 
(Desiceated and Liquid ) 


Bluetongue Vaccine 


Purcortropin 
(Purified Corticotropin Gel ACTH) 


Pendisul + 
(High Potency Mastitis Formula) 


SALES TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS only 
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SOLUTION 
OPHTHAINE 
0.3% 


den tiny) “Be 


7 
3 
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SQUIBB 


safe, efficient, non-irritating 


Solution Ophthaine Veterinary instilled into the eye produces local 
anesthesia in a quick, efficient manner. 


In addition, it has been shown to be virtually free of undesirable side 
effects. It is non-irritating to conjunctival membranes. 


Ophthaine is a sterile aqueous solution containing 0.5 percent of the 
active ingredient, 2-diethylaminoethyl-3-amino-4-propoxybenzoate 
hydrochloride. 

Supplied in 15 cc. dropper bottles. Available from your veterinary 
supply house. For further information, address: E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Division of Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Dept. JA-i2, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


%* OPHTHAINE is a trademark. 


A NAME YOU CAN. 
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Correspondence 


September 18, 1954 
Dear Dr. Hardenbergh: 

I am attaching a newspaper clipping with re- 
gard to a local M. D., Dr. James J. Griffitts, who 
was elected president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of Blood Banks. I am sure you will find 
it interesting as Dr. Griffitts is the author of that 
exceptionally fine article ‘The Physiological Basis 
for the Transfusion of Blood” which appeared in 
the Miami Beach 1950 (Miami Beach Meeting) 
AVMA Proceedings Book. 

I mentioned at the time that this article would 
be the number one standard blood transfusion 
reference in veterinary literature for many many 
years to come. It seems that very recently some 
members of our profession are beginning to dis- 
cover this fine work. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/Charlie Bild, D.V.M. 


October 5, 1954 * 


Dear Dr. Aitken: 

Over the past year I have had some interesting 
correspondence with Dr. Jen Hwang, associate 
professor of animal husbandry and _ veterinary 


science of the National Taiwan University, Taipei, 
Taiwan, China. 

In a recent letter from Dr. Hwang, he in- 
cluded a paragraph of appreciation of Dr. New- 
som which I am enclosing. You will recall that 
Dr. I. E. Newsom spent a year on Taiwan survey- 
ing the animal disease problems for the govern- 
ment. He later prepared a very valuable report of 
his observations. 

Sincerely, 
s/William H. Feldman, D.V.M. 


Following is the paragraph from Dr. Hwang's 
letter — ED. 


“The sad news of the past over of the late Dr. 
Newsom has reached here quite a long while ago 
from Mrs. Newsom. It is a great loss to us and 
the profession at large. Dr. Newsom had been 
helping us in improving our veterinary education 
and service for about a year. His excellent service 
and personality will be immortal among the vet- 
erinary profession in this Island. We are planning 
to establish a library as an immemoriam of him 
as soon as our clinic building is finished. We are 
keeping contact with Mrs. Newsom about this 
matter. I am sure you will be glad to hear what 
we are doing for him.” 


NEW IMPROVED RANCH 


RECORD VETERINARY SYRINGE 


The Ranch Syringe was improved lately 
with a new two piece top cap. The plung- 
er can be removed for sterilization with- 
out removing the glass barrel from the 
metal frame. This improvement makes it 
easier to sterilize and eliminates breakage. 
Smooth operation and accurate dosage is 
assured at all times. 


The Ranch Syringe is made with finger 
bars or three rings. 


Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer 
or wholesaler about this new improved 
outstanding product. 


Sizes 2cc. to 40cc. 


Literature Upon Request 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 
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FORMULA 


A LONG-ACTING preparation 
designed for Veterinary use: 


Each cc. contains 


Crystalline 
Vitamin B,. .........1000 meg. 
in 16% gelatine with 0.5% phenol. 


ARMOUR VETERINARY UNIT 
Each unit provides the physiclogico! response equivelent to 
1 USP. unit or 


Clinical trials showed an improyement in neurological status, 

or recovery in a large percentage of cases not amenable to 
Compound E-Like and F-Like Hormones ; other forms of therapy. 

(gluco-corticoids) 
Physiological agents that control the mobilizo- 
2. Complications of the distemper syndrome, including: 
common to o wide variety of canine diseases 4 a. Posterior paralysis 
b. Chorea 


Encephalitic symptoms 


1. Early and acute stages of canine distemper. 


d. Hard pad syndrome 


3. Paralysis occasionally seen following rabies im- 
munization. 
Aids the re-establishment of nevro-musculor 
function, acts as an analgesic to relieve the pain 
in neuritis through pothwoys os yet undeter. 
mined. 


. Certain convulsive states. 
. Generalized asthenia of neurologic origin. 


. For the relief of pain in neuritis. 


CONTROLS NERVOUS SYMPTOMS 


INHIBITS PAIN 


DEPRESSES FEVER 


CONTROLS INFLAMMATORY REACTIONS 


IMPROVES SENSE OF WELL-BEING 


IMPROVES APPETITE 


AVAILABILITY 


ACB-12 (Armour) is supplied as a sterile 5 ce 

multiple dose vial containing 30 A.V.U. highly 

— ACTH and 1000 micrograms crystalline 
itamin By per ce. 


MVETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A Division of Armour ond Compony 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or razor 
blade Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into position. 
Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. Lasts a 
lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and construction 
reduces possibility of breakage or mechanical 
failure. Forms immediately available to pro- 
tide distinctive marking of these breeds: 

Boxer — postpaid $15.00 

Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 

Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 

Doberman — postpaid $15.00 

Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 
These patented ‘‘championship’’ forms are pat- 
termed after markings of winners of top honors 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold to veterinarians 
only. Send check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
Route No. 2, Box 420 


VitamADE ET 


The practitioner's aid in preventing and 
treating manifestations which accompany 
weak run-down conditions. 


Lansing, Michigan 


D for calcium and phosporus metabo- 
lism and to prevent rickets 
A for maintenance of normal protective 
mechanism of epithelial tissues, of value in 
scours and respiratory disorders. 


E for its affinity tor muscle tissue, thus 
aiding in maintenance of muscle tone, 


Each cc furnishes 


100,000 units 
100,000 units 
10 mg. 


Vitamin A 
Vitamin D, 
Vitamin E 


Average daily dose for nursing calf: 1 to 3 


ac. 


30 cc vial ....... 265 6-30 15.00 


Pharmaceuttal Manufacturers fo the 
Veterinary Profession - Since /9/8 


aboratories 


FORMERLY 


KANSAS. CITY, KANSAS. 
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Judy Publishing Co., 3323 


continued from p. 45) 


Broad St.. 


« LASSIFIED ADs 
inquiry. Address J. Paul McNamara, 50 E 
Columbus, Ohio. Telephone CA 8-2621. 


smell animal hos 


Completely ‘equipped 20-cage 
above, located 


pital tor sale; 3!5-room apartment 
southeastern Pennsylvania, city of 40,000. Real 
estate, hospital furnishings, equipment, and drugs; 
"0 % small animals, 30 % large. Established 16 
years; $26,000. Address “Box G 4,” c/o JOURNAI 
of the AVMA 


Well-established small animal hospital for lease; 
located in fabulous Houston, Texas, (enough said). 
For particulars address “Box G 12,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA 


Small animal practice and equipment for sale or 
lease in Hollywood, Calif. Established 15 years; real 
opportunity. Address “Box E 24,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Renovated, well-equipped 30-cage hospital for sale 
in Philadelphia suburb; valuable property, 2 four- 
room apartments, four-car garage convertible for ad- 
ditional kennels. Minimum cash $15,000 to handle 
Health sale reason. Address “Box G 16,” c/o 
Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


Well-equipped animal hospital for sale or lease 
in a southwestern town of 4,300; 80% large animals 
and 20% small. Graduate veterinarian left recently 
for other business interest. In the first ten months 
of 1954, he netted $5,800; possibilities for improve- 
ment. Address “Box G 18,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Beautiful new small animal hospital for sale in 
wealthy neighborhood of large southwestern city. 
Priced below real estate value; $12,000 to handle. 
Consider lease with option to experienced practi- 
tioner. Address “Box G 19,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Miscellaneous 


All-Terriers Trimming Chart. Ameri 
can breeds of dogs. Worid Dog Map, $1 each; 3, 
$2, any assortment. All current dog affairs in 
monthly Dog World, $5, 2 years; 5 years, $10. 
Michigan Blvd. Chi- 


Dog Charts 


cago 16. 


(Cont np. S4) 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


USE BURDIZZO 

BLOODLESS CASTRATOR \ 
USED SUCCESSFULLY S 
OVER 30 YEARS. you GET — 


\ @ Minimum growth 

~ de set back 
@ No hemorrhage 

lA @ Minimum surgical 

shock 
septic infection 
@ No maggots 
SAFE — SURE — EASY e@ No pe worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
mee castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
. Turin, Italy 


BE SURE IT’S BURDIZZO 
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ABORATORIE ON THE 
AIN BELT suPPLy 


ELT LABORAT 


THE NATIONAL L 
CORN 


We want tO wish you - 
a very MERRY CHRISTMAS 
us make our f irst year . 
than we nad hope®: 
’ AFFILIATED LABORA RIES CORP. 
| 
OMPANY 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 52) 

ETHICAL PHARMACEUTICALS FOR THE PROFESSION Bovine Prolapse Preventer—Payton Utero- Vaginal 
Prolapse Preventer quickly easily applied*to any 
size cow. Aluminum, re-usable, nonirritating, sami- 


° tary; noninterference with placenta release. Excellent 
NEW for vaginal protrusion; dispensing. See article, 
> : JOURNAL of the AVMA, Dec., 1951. Only $3.00; two a 
ty M R for $5.00; six for $12; prepaid. Dr. Jerome Payton, = 
ORE POTEN Morris, N.Y. 
‘ y DY BIOTIC Remittance must accompany advertisement | 
(In 100ce Vials) 
; Each 10 cc. Contains: Pregnancy Diagnosis—in mare from 45th to 150th 
day. Write for vials and mailing tubes. Price: $7.00; 
Suitete) 133.3 mg. 2 or more tests, $6.00 each. Pregnancy Diagnostic 
lamerazine ...... 109% atories 
10% Laboratories, H. S. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, lowa. 
~ Clipper Blade Sharpening 
Aluminum Monostearate Have your clipper blades sharpened by an expert 
= 90.20 with 28 years of practical factory training. We 
i. Viel $1.90 know how your blades must be ground to cut like 
— ree Per Vial $1.75 new. Also clipper repairing. All work guaranteed 
to satisfy you or money back. Now serving veteri- 
nary colleges, and over 700 satified veterinarians. 
Check with Order Why not you? 24-hour service. We ship insured 


prepaid. Avoid C.O.D. charges; enclose 75 cents 
tor each set with blades. We are headquarters for 
Oster and Stewart clippers and blades. Complete 
clipping supplies; upper and lower replacements. 
Write for information on Oster and Stewart quality 
clippers and products. Service Grinding and Supply 
Co., 904 Chicago St., Racine, Wis. 


or 
c.0.D. 


a 
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David Yellen Co., Inc. 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued on p. 36) 


Fast... Safe SURE Way 
e To Dehorn Calves | 


Electric dehorning with the new Sun- 
beam Stewart Calf Dehorner is /ast, 
safe and certain. Dehorning can be 

‘ done any time of year. Only a few 

F minutes are required for the entire job. 
No loss of blood—no open flesh 
wound—no bad after effects. Dehorn- 
er has automatic control for steady 
high heat for dehorning or soldering. Becomes heavy-duty solder- 
Cool, easy-grip handle. Complete ing iron when soldering tip is 
with heavy duty soldering tip. $15.95. attached. 


@ Automatic Control for 
Steady Heat 

@ Fast—Easy to Use 

@ No Loss of Blood—No 
Open Flesh Wound 


Write for information about Sunbeam Stewart Dehorner and animal clipping equipment 


linbeam CORPORATION (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) 
a 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 47, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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for control of bleeding... 
again confirmed clinically in 1,322 
large and small animals 


KOAGA MIN’ 


parenteral hemostat 


note the conclusions of this 1954 report* on 10 years of use— 


“proved exceptionally effective” 


“provided a markedly clearer operative field” 
“rio incompatibilities, or untoward side effects” 


KOAGAMIN, an aqueous solution of oxalic 

and malonic acids for parenteral use, is supplied 
in 20-cc. diaphragm-stoppered vials. 

A *Rachman, M., and Frucht, T: R.: Vet. Med. 49:341, 1954. 
dellibeless CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC - NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Distributed in Conada by Austin Loboratories, limited, Guelph, Ontario 0445 
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Seno tor FREE 356-page on 


CARROT VITAMINS 
& Details the advantages of carrot ell vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 


sults; to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
— to promote general good health and glossy 
= coats. Contains much information. Replete 
with data and references. Send for it teday 

NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Dept. 251-M. South Whitley, Indiana 


Deterioration in the fur trade is causing 
real distress among trappers, especially the 
Indians and Eskimos in Alaska. The pres- 
ent price of raw furs allows little opportu- 
nity for profit—Nat. Fur News, Sept., 
1954. 


A registered Holstein-Friesian cow re- 
cently gave birth to twin calves weighing 
105 and 103 Ib., respectively.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Aug. 25, 1954 


An Embarrassing Ghost.—The story of 
an injured red-haired Cocker, “put to 
sleep” and buried, by a veterinarian only 
to appear at the owner’s door thirteen days 
later after traveling many miles, is told 
by Purebred Dogs (Sept., 1954). 


(CLASSIFIED ADS-—-continued from p. 54) 


We are interested in items for veterinarians. We 
have the !argest following in the Northwest. For 
best promotion write to “Box F 22,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—a copy of the AVMA Directory, 1954. 
Address Florence Lehv, 17 W. 71st Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Received Too Late to Classify 


Staff veterinarian wanted for well-equipped mod- 
ern small animal hospital. Salary open. Give full 
details, training, experience, personal status. Address 
Humane Society of Missouri, 1210 Macklind, St 
Louis 10, Mo. 


Since I have just accepted a professorship with 
The University of Massachusetts, my active mixed 
animal veterinary practice is for immediate sale. 
Located on edge of Fitchburg, Mass., on a 3-acre 
corner, main highway. Home and hospital of new 
construction, fully equipped. Priced at $22,000 with 
equipment or at real estate value of $19,500 if 
equipment is not wanted. Address Dr. W. E. Meehl, 
Bay State Animal Hospital, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Qualified young veterinarian wanted for dairy cat- 
tle practice in the Middlewest. Experience necessary ; 
permanent arrangement. No car necessary; an unusual 
opportunity. Good climate. Address “Box G 24,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Nine 


LEISURE, LIVING AND LOAFING 


BECAUSE HISTACOUNT KEEPS THE RECORDS STRAIGHT 


Hours of desk chores can be easily converted 
into hammock happiness or a few holes of golf, 
with Histacount Bookkeeping Systems, Patients’ 
Records and Filing Systems. 


Histacount is the symbol of systematic, efficient 
record keeping which provides the “time off” 
that Doctors can never seem to find. 


Professional Printing Company, Inc. 
America’s Largest Printers to the Professions. 
New Hyde Park, New York. 
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Modified Live Virus 
Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Three full years of experience in the field 
have shown that use of M-L-V and serum 
furnishes an extremely satisfactory method 
of immunization . . . offering the benefits 

of immediate protection, as well as long and 
substantial immunity. Rigid bacteriologic 
control insures the safety, potency and 
purity of this modern hog cholera vaccine. 


“M-L-V"" is a trade mark of Fort Dodge Laboratories, inc 
U. S. Patent No. Re.23746. 
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indispensable for dispensing 


many veterinarians find a welcome extra source of income in dispensing, and 


they have learned that Terramycin lends itself exceptionally well to this phase 


of veterinary practice: 


1 your clients know about Terramycin and have confidence in it; 2 because 


of its effectiveness, when you dispense Terramycin you dispense a product 


which will justify your clients’ faith in you; 3 the professional discount which 


applies to your purchases of Terramycin offers you a very satisfactory margin 


of profit. 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL TERRAMYCIN OPHTHALMIC 


FORMULA FOR MASTITIS OINTMENT 

% oz. tube % oz. tube 

TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL TERRAMYCIN POULTRY 
FORMULA TABLETS FORMULA 


2-tablet ‘‘matchbook’’ folders % Ib. bottle; 10 Ib. canister 


TERRAMYCIN SUSPENSION 
IN OIL 
500 cc. bottle; 100 cc. bottle 


TERRAMYCIN OINTMENT 
1 oz. tube 3: 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL MIXES 
TM-5 and TM-10 in 50 Ib. bags 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL 
FORMULA SOLUBLE POWDER 
% |b. bottle; % Ib. 

bottle; 10 Ib. canister 


TERRAMYCIN EYE PELLETS 
foil-wrapped package 
of 10; bottle of 100 


al 


Department of Veterinary Medicine Pfizer PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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An Authorized Binding 
for 


Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical 


Association 


Arrangements have been made by 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Association for subscribers to have 
their journals bound into distinc- 
tively designed books. 


Twelve issues, January through December, 
bound in best grade black washable buck- 
ram, imprinted with your name on cover, 
cost but $3.45 per volume. 


Bound journals serve as an immediate -ef- 
erence for research and information. 


Ship journals parcel post. Within 
thirty days after receipt, bound vol- 
umes will be shipped prepaid any- 
where in the U.S.A. Full remittance 
must accompany order. 


PUBLISHERS' AUTHORIZED 
IDERY SERVICE 


Binders of all Journals 


308 West Randolph St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SCARLET 
DRENCH 


An established dispensing item 
Scarlet Drench is compounded of drugs 
in powder form to be suspended in 


water and administered as a drench or 
via stomach tube. It is more than a 
purge—it’s a well balanced combination 


of detoxicants, stomachics, and laxatives. 


indications: digestive upsets characterized 

F by suspended rumination, flatulence, and 
: atony. dosage: to mature cattle and 
Fy horses give one can; for calves and sheep 
reduce accordingly. use generous amounts 
of water. contains: Gentian, Ginger. 
Sodium thiosulphate, Organic iodide, Sodium 
sulphate, Fenugreek, Flaxseed, and Magnesium sulphate 
Supplied in: Ctns. Doz. 12 oz. cans 
Oz. jars 


Ctns. 2 Doz. 12 


(Both sizes with dispensing labels) 


Ha ver- Glover A lories 
| City, Who. 


Quickly Aids 
Digestive Upsets 
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Jen-Sal’s new KOLAT E carries 


15 gr. phthalylsulfacetamide per ounce 
at only 91 cents a pint! 


Ko.aTe is the formula practitioners 
asked Jen-Sal to produce . . . a highly 
effective calf scours formula at low cost. 


KoLatTeE carries a high concentration of 
phthalylsulfacetamide. In fact, every 
fluid ounce of KOLATE contains a full 
15 grains of this enteric sulfonamide 


of choice. 


Ko.ate also brings the soothing, coat- 
ing effects of kaolin and pectin to the 
inflamed intestines. Briefly, it is a 
complete formula for bacterial enteritis. 


On the economics side, KOLATE is sound. 
A dozen pints of KoLaTE are priced at 
$11.00 . . . which means your cost is 
only 91e a pint. (With dispensing label.) 


Dosage is convenient . . . 2 tablespoons- 
ful, three times daily for calves and 
foals. KOLATE is available in gallons as 
well as pints . . . and your Jen-Sal 
branch or distributor has a supply now. 
Why not order KoLate with your next 
shipment from Jen-Sal? 


each fluid ounce contains: 


the 
phthalylsulfacetamide, 15 gr. 
KOLAT kaolin, 60 gr. 


rmula pectin, 6 gr. 
ethyl ricinoleate, 4.7 gr. 


in emulsified mineral oil base 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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